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Aut.  I. —  The  History  of  Normandy  and  of  England.  By  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.  Volumes  III,  and  IV.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  1864. 

T T  has  been  the  lot  of  several  of  the  first  historical  writers  of 
"*■  the  present  age  to  be  cut  off  while  still  engaged  on  the 
works  which  were  to  be  the  main  foundation  of  their  fame,  and 
to  leave  behind  them  mere  fragments,  mere  specimens  of  an 
intended  whole.  The  same  fate  which  has  left  us  bare  instal¬ 
ments  of  the  greatest  works  of  Arnold,  Prescott,  and  Macaulay 
has  overtaken  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  also  while  he  had  still 
advanced  but  little  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  great  task 
which  he  had  set  himself.  That  it  should  be  so  in  his  case  was 
indeed  no  matter  for  wonder.  lie  had  already  made  two 
beginnings  of  what  may  be  looked  on  as  really  the  same  work, 
and  had  brought  neither  of  them  to  completion.  Neither  his 
quarto  ‘  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  ’  nor  his  duo¬ 
decimo  ‘  History  of  England  ’  ever  got  beyond  those  first  por¬ 
tions  of  each  which  Avere  j)ublished  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  instead  of  continuing  either,  began  his 
Avork  over  again  on  a  third  jdan,  and  left  the  third  attempt 
even  more  unfinished  than  either  of  those  Avhich  had  gone 
before  it.  His  earlier  works,  unfinished  in  one  sense,  because 
they  were  designed  to  be  continued,  Avere  finished  histories  in 
another  sense,  because  both  Avere  completed  doAvn  to  a  definite 
])eriod.  But  the  third  Avork,  of  which  the  posthumous  por¬ 
tions  are  now  before  us,  though  it  is  carried  on  several 
years  further  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  is  more  frag¬ 
mentary  than  either.  It  does  not  break  off  at  any  Avell- 
defined  point,  but  it  ends  abruptly  Avhen  a  remarkable  reign 
has  just  begun,  and  it  leaves  a  most  important,  and,  Ave  may 
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add,  most  probable,  thet)ry  barely  hinted  at  and  not  e\en 
begun  to  be  -worked  out.  Add  to  this,  not  only  that  large 
portions  of  these  volumes  have  not  received  the  author’s  last 
corrections,  but  that  the  very  crisis  of  the  whole  story  is  left 
untold.  AVe  have  William’s  reign  in  Normandy  and  we  have 
his  reign  in  England,  but  the  great  event  which  transferred 
him  from  Normandy  to  England  is  left  out  of  the  history. 
We  have  no  right  tt)  comiilain  if  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  found 
it  convenient  to  write  some  of  the  later  parts  of  his  history 
before  the  earlier.  But  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  himself  and 
f(>r  his  readers  that  the  part  which  was  put  off  for  later  com- 
jtosition  should  be  precisely  that  on  which  the  whole  narrative 
hinges.  The  first  and  greatest  stage  of  the  Coiupiest,  the 
landing  at  Pevensey  and  the  fight  at  Senlac,  have  to  be 
supplied  from  the  small  history  Avhich  was  [)ublished  thirty 
years  ago,  and  which  most  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
matured  state  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  knowledge  and  re¬ 
flection. 

Of  the  two  volumes  before  us,  the  second,  that  is  the  fourth 
of  the  whole  series,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  finished  work,  and 
may  be  judged  accordingly.  We  gather  from  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
dedication  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  that  some  correc¬ 
tions  in  it  were  contemplated,  but  not  enough  to  have  seriously 
affected  its  character.  The  volume,  as  it  stands,  ‘  repre- 
‘  sents,  on  the  whole,  his  father’s  maturest  judgment  on  the 
‘  events  narrated.’  But  of  the  first  volume  three  chapters 
only,  and  those  the  three  which  have  the  least  bearing  u})ou 
fmglish  history,  were  revised  by  the  author.  The  remainder 
f)f  the  volume,  that  is  the  whole  reign  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  is  all  more  or  less  unfinished.  Those  parts  which  had 
been  worked  into  a  continuous  narrative  have  not  received 
the  author’s  final  revision,  while  other  j)arts  are  altogether 
iragmentary,  patched  up  out  of  materials  left  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  but  never  worked  by  him  into  shape.  Unhappily 
this  is  the  case  Avdth  the  most  imjMjrtant  chajder  of  the  whole 
work,  that  on  the  results  of  the  Conquest.  That  chapter  con¬ 
tains  hints  which  make  us  long  to  see  them  worked  out  at 
length ;  but  it  contains  little  beyond  hints.  With  the  most 
important  piece  of  dissertation  thus  utterly  fragmentary,  and 
with  the  most  imj)ortant  piece  of  narrative  altogether  wanting, 
we  have  indeed  the  spring  taken  out  of  our  year. 

It  follows  then  that  no  part  of  the  work,  except  the  fourth 
volume  and  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  third,  is  a  subject  for 
criticism  strictly  so  called.  The  remaining  parts  it  is  our  duty 
to  examine,  to  accej)!  or  reject  the  statements  and  views  which 
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thev  (‘(intain,  but  in  so  doing  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
critioising  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  AVe  have  no  certainty  that 
the  statements  themselves,  still  less  that  the  forms  in  Avhich 
they  are  put,  are  those  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  mature 
judgment  would  have  finally  given  to  the  world.  Xot  that  we 
are  at  all  sure  that  these  parts  of  the  hook  Avould  always  have 
been  improved  by  receiving  the  author’s  final  revision.  In  point 
of  form,  at  all  events.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  second  thoughts 
were  by  no  means  always  his  best.  We  suppose  that  no  one  will 
read  through  these  two  volumes  without  acknowledging  their 
vast  superiority,  as  a  hook  to  be  read,  over  the  volumes  which 
went  before  them.  C)f  the  merits  and  defects  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave’s  way  of  writing  we  have  sj^oken  at  large  in  two  former 
articles.*  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  though  the  same  merits  and 
defects  are  there  still,  yet  the  merits  are  considerably  heigh t- 
ene<l  and  the  defects  considerably  softened  down.  In  the 
unfinished  |X)rtions  the  cause  may  partly  be  because  they  are 
unfinished,  because  the  author  had  not  time  to  spoil  what  he 
first  wrote.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  finished  parts  the  im¬ 
provement  is  no  less  remarkable.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  cast  aside  the  strange  grotesqueness  of  his 
first  two  volumes,  and  has  largely  fallen  back  upon  the  far 
better  style  of  his  earlier  writings.  He  is  still  garrulous,  he 
still  loves  a  digression,  he  still  loves  to  tell  a  story  familiarly. 
But  in  these  volumes  he  can  tell  a  story  familiarly  without 
putting  on  the  garb  of  a  buffoon.  The  best  things  in  these 
volumes  are  better  than  the  best  in  their  predecessors,  and 
the  worst  things  are  by  no  means  so  bad  as  the  worst. 
There  are  many  passages  which  are  absolutely  beautiful ; 
there  arc  none  perhaps  which  are  absolutely  ridiculous.  Sir 
Francis  is  as  fond  as  over  of  stopjnng  to  tell  us  his  mind 
about  current  events,  or  events  which  were  cuiTcnt  when 
he  was  writing.  The  space  of  time  which  has  passed  since 
much  of  the  book  Avas  Avritten  giA’es  to  many  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  a  curious  effect.  It  is  startling  to  come  suddenly, 
in  a  ncAvly  publishetl  book,  on  expressions  Avhich  imply  that 
Louis  Philij)pc  is  still  reigning  in  France,  and  that  M. 
Guizot  is  still  his  Minister.  Some  of  us  may  dispute  the 
relevance  of  these  digressions  on  recent  affairs ;  some  maA' 
dispute  the  Avisdom  of  many  of  the  opinions  which  they 
contain.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s 
sentiments  on  all  matters,  Avhether  sound  or  not,  are  the 
dictates  of  a  Avarm  and  generous  heart,  and  are  invariably 

*  Ed.  Review,  vol.  xcv.  p.  153  ;  and  Ed.  RcvieAv,  vol.  cix.  p.  486. 
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expressed  with  vigour,  earnestness,  and  thorough  fearless¬ 
ness.  In  |X)int  of  mere  beauty  of  comjwsition  some  of  those 
})assages  stand  highest  which  have  least  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  the  book. 

And,  if  we  recognise  an  improvement  of  this  sort  in  the 
mere  form  of  these  volumes,  w'e  can  recognise  it  equally  in  the 
matter.  We  find  here  more  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  strength 
and  less  of  his  weakness  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  history. 
That  he  is  still  an  advocate  and  not  a  judge,  a  brilliant  setter- 
forth  of  one  side  of  a  disputed  case,  is  what  every  reader  of  his 
earlier  works  will  be  prej)ared  to  hear.  But  his  advocacy  is 
by  no  means  so  unrestrained,  his  statement  of  his  case  is  by  no 
means  so  one-sided,  as  some  of  his  Avritings,  especially  his  small 
History,  had  led  us  to  expect.  His  way  of  looking  at  things 
still  requires  to  be  checked  by  an  op|K)site  way  of  looking  at 
them,  but  we  now  see,  far  more  clearly  than  before,  his  im¬ 
measurable  superiority  to  the  chief  maintainer  of  that  opi)osite 
view.  Thierry  writes  simply  to  set  forth  a  theory ;  he  lets 
that  theory  coh)ur  every  sentence ;  it  is  never  absent  from  his 
sight  for  a  moment ;  in  season  and  out  of  season  he  harps  upon 
the  one  string  which  is  in  his  mind  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
history.  It  is  not  so  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  He  too  has 
a  theory,  a  theory  which  Ave  certainly  look  upon  as  exagge¬ 
rated,  but  he  does  not  alloAv  it  to  give  this  sort  of  twist  to 
every  Avord  that  he  Avrites.  When  Ave  hx»k  back  at  former  ar¬ 
ticles  on  these  subjects,  we  feel  surprised  that  we  should  have 
placed  Thierry  and  Palgrave  so  nearly  on  a  level.*  Such  a  judg¬ 
ment  AA’as  a  fair  and  natural  one  with  the  materials  then  Avithin 
our  reach,  but  it  is  one  Avhich  we  should  certainly  never  have 
passed  had  the  present  history  then  been  before  us.  AVc  still 
hold  that  the  true  key  to  the  phenomena  of  the  time  is  to  be 
found  in  a  combination  of  Thierry’s  vicAV  Avith  that  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave.  We  still  hold  that  exact  truth  is  to  be  found 
at  some  ]K)int  between  the  statements  of  Thierry  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Sir  Francis.  AVe  think  still,  as  we  have  thought  all 
along,  that  Sir  Francis  slurs  over  some  facts  on  one  side  as 
Thierry  slurs  over  some  on  the  other.  But,  with  the.se 
volumes  before  us,  Ave  must  acknoAA-letlge  that,  though  truth 
lies  somewhere  betAveen  the  two,  yet  it  lies  far  nearer  to  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  than  to  Thierry.  Though  Sir  Francis  slurs 
over  some  points  and  gives  an  undue  colouring  to  others, 
yet  the  degree  in  Avhich  this  is  done  is  trifling  compared  Avith 
that  in  Avhich  Thierry  does  it  in  every  page.  And,  in  saying 
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all  this,  we  are  not  at  all  conscious  of  having  changed  our  own 
judgment  on  these  matters.  It  is  simply  that  thirty  years’ 
further  study  and  reflection  have  wrought  in  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  that  im])rovement  which  on  a  mind  like  his  they 
could  not  fail  to  work. 

In  one  most  important  point,  however,  there  is  no  advance, 
no  improvement.  AVe  mean  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  perverse 
way  of  sending  a  book  into  the  world  without  a  single  refer¬ 
ence.  Against  this  practice  we  made  our  protest  in  our 
last  article,  but  out  of  mere  weariness  of  spirit  we  cannot  help 
making  it  again.  It  is  unfair  alike  to  the  author  and 
to  his  reader.  It  makes  it  im|>ossiblc  to  appreciate  the  real 
research,  the  almost  unvarying  accuracy,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  Sir  Francis’s  eccentricities,  without  going  through 
an  amount  of  labour  which  no  author  has  a  right  to  impose  on 
his  readers.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  no  reason  to  dread  the 
severest  scrutiny  to  which  his  narrative  can  be  subjected.  We 
often  reject  his  inferences,  we  often  object  to  his  colouring,  we 
often  think  the  authority  on  which  he  relies  insufficient  to 
prove  his  jHiint ;  but  he  has  some  authority,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  for  every  word  that  he  says.  AVe  have  tested  him  so 
rigidly  that  we  feel  that  we  can  safely  say  this,  even  though, 
as  in  his  former  volumes,  his  grounds  for  some  few  statements 
have  as  yet  esca])ed  us.  The  reasons  Avhich  may  have  led 
Sir  Francis  to  this  strange  course  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess. 
AVe  can  only  say  that  Avhile  to  read  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
through,  simply  as  a  narrative,  is  a  process  eminently  pleasant, 
to  compare  him  in  detail  Avith  the  original  authorities  is  one  of 
the  most  Avearisome  of  labours,  and  a  labour  AA'hose  Aveariness 
is  a  AV'holly  Avanton  infliction,  AA'hich  might  have  been  savetl  by 
a  far  smaller  amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  Sir  Francis 
himself. 

The  scheme  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  if  Ave  rightly  under¬ 
stand  it,  Avas  to  assume  the  earlier  history  of  England  as 
already  given  in  his  oAvn  smaller  Av-ork,  to  write  the  history  of 
Normandy  doAvn  to  the  point  at  Avhich  the  histories  of  the  two 
countries  converge,  and  from  that  point  to  continue  the  two 
as  one  Avhole.  Unfortunately,  as  Ave  before  said,  the  scheme 
has  broken  doAvn  at  the  very  point  of  union.  We  have  in 
these  A’olumes  the  reign  of  the  three  Dukes  of  Normandy 
Avho  prece<led  AA’^illiam  and  of  the  King  of  England  Avho  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  But  the  reign  of  AVilliam  himself  is  fragmentary, 
and  a  narrative  of  the  turning-point  of  all  is  Avanting.  As  we 
have  no  narrative  of  the  great  Avager  of  battle  in  Avhich  AA^illiam 
made  good  his  claim,  so  avc  have  no  full  discussion  of  the 
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nature  ami  value  of  that  claim  itself.  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us 
that  his  father  doubted  whether  to  reprint  this  |X)rtion  of  the 
small  History,  as  he  has  done  himself,  ‘  or  to  omit  from  this 
‘  book  what  he  had  described  before,  or  to  rewrite  the  narra- 
‘  tive.’  We  feel  sure  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  final  determi¬ 
nation  would  have  led  him  to  the  last  choice  of  the  three.  We 


feel  sure  that  he  would  not  have  been  finally  satisfied  either  to 
leave  such  a  frightful  gap  in  bis  story,  in-  to  fill  it  up  with 
tlie  immature  production  which  he  wrote  so  many  years  before. 
Many  people  Avill  read  that  narrative  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
book,  and  will  not  think  of  making  the  necessary  distinction 
between  this  part  of  the  history  and  the  rest.  M'e  are  there¬ 
fore  bound  to  say  that  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  place  in 
which  Mr.  Palgrave  has  put  it.  The  story  is  pleasingly 
and  vigorously  told,  but  it  really  cannot  be  trusted.  It  is 
not  merely  that  we  difler  from  some  of  the  conclusions  con- 
taineil  in  it ;  so  we  do  from  some  of  the  conclusions  contained 
in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  latest  writings.  But  this  earlier 
narrative  contains,  what  his  later  writings  do  not  contain,  dis¬ 
tinct  and  im]X)rtaut  jx)sitive  errors.  If  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
had  rewritten  or  revised  his  narrative  of  the  events  which  led 
to  the  Conquest,  we  do  not  at  all  sup{H)sc  that  his  view  of 
Edward,  Harold,  and  William  w'ould  have  been  altered  into 
agreement  with  our  view  of  them.  But  we  do  feel  sure  tliat 
he  would  have  removed  from  his  narrative  all  |x>sitive  in¬ 
accuracies,  great  and  small.  We  should,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
book,  have  been  able  to  trust  his  statements,  however  strongly 
we  might  dispute  some  of  hLs  inferences.  As  it  is,  we  cannot 
do  so ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  !Mr.  Palgrave  w-ould 
have  done  better  to  leave  a  mere  gaj),  however  ugly,  rather 
than  to  fill  it  up  with  a  substitute  which  the  critic^  reader 
feels  to  be  quite  out  of  place. 

The  book  then  consists  of  the  reigns  of  the  three  Norman 
Dukes,  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  and  Robert  the  Devil,  of  a 
fragmentary  history  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  William  Rufus  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  fullest  and 
best  manner.  This  last  jxjrtion,  including  the  accession  of 
Henry  I.,  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  fourth  volume.  We  need 
not  therefore  say  tliat  it  is  told  at  infinitely  greater  detail  than 
tlie  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  ivhich  the  author’s  final  revision 
would  doubtless  have  greatly  expanded.  M'hat  we  pro|)08e  to 
do  in  examining  the  book,  is  to  deal  mainly  with  the  great 
subject  of  the  Nonnau  Conquest  and  its  results  as  regards 
EnglaiuL  If  this  inquiry  leads  us  across  some  of  the  weaker 
and  less  accurate  jHirtions  of  Sir  Francis  Palgravc’s  writings. 
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we  regret  tliat  such  should  he  the  case,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
it  is  any  fault  of  ours. 

The  Noniiaii  Conciucst  and  its  ett'ects  can  be  discussed  now 
in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  was  brought  to  their 
discussion  two  hundretl  years  back.  The  nature  of  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  W  illiam  the  Bastard  w'as  then  looked  u}X)n  as  involving 
the  most  im]M>rtant  of  all  iK)litical  consequences.  Was  he— - 
Willehnus  Conqujestor — strictly  William  the  Conqueror,  or 
was  he  merely,  in  legal  jdirasc,  W’illiam  the  Purchaser  ?  That 
he  ‘  conquered  ’  England,  that  his  acquisition  of  the  Crown 
was  legally  a  ‘  Conqujestus,’  nolnxly  doubted,  but  grave  ques¬ 
tions  might  be  raised  as  to  the  exact  force  and  bearing  of  the 
word  ‘  Conquaestus.’  W'^as  William,  in  short,  ‘  Conqueror’  in 
the  ci>mmon  colloquial  use  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  or  Claudius  con¬ 
queror  of  Britain,  or  was  he  ‘  Conqueror’  only  in  some  teeh- 
nical  legal  sense,  a  sense  in  wdiich  ‘  conquest  ’  is  equivalent  to 
‘  purchase,’  and  in  which  a  man  may  be  said  to  ‘  conquer  ’  any 
estate  which  he  obtains  otherwise  than  by  direct  inheritance  ? 
in  short,  was  he  a  mere  foreign  invader  w’ho  reigned  only  by 
the  right  of  the  sw’ord,  or  was  he  a  legal  claimant  wht)  was 
driven  to  employ  force  only  in  the  same  w'ay  that  a  man  may 
still  have  to  enforce  his  rights  by  the  help  of  the  posse  cumi- 
tatus  ?  We  can  now  examine  into  both  views  and  see  that 
each  contains  half  the  truth.  But  no  one  now  sup])08es  that  any 
direct  practical  consequences  flow  from  either  conclusion.  It  Avas 
not  so  in  the  days  of  Brady,  Petyt,  and  Atwood.  Nothing  less 
than  the  liberties  of  England  was  held  to  depend  on  the  decision. 
It  was  held  in  those  days  that,  if  W'illiam  was  really  William 
the  Conqueror,  if  he  made  an  ‘  absolute  ctmquest  by  the  sword,’ 
then  all  earlier  laws,  all  earlier  rights,  j>eri8hed,  that  all  the 
later  liberties  t)f  Englishmen  were  mere  gifts  of  royal  favour, 
which  Kings  had  granted  «>f  their  own  freewill,  and  which,  by 
the  same  reasoning,  they  might  s«»me  day  reclaim.  But  if 
William  were  merely  William  the  Purchaser,  if  what  he  did 
at  Hastings  was  not  to  conquer  a  nation  but  to  overthrow  a 
comjHJtitor  for  the  crown,  if  he  reigned,  not  by  the  sword,  but 
by  the  be([ue8t  of  King  Edward  or  by  the  election  of  the 
Witan,  then  all  older  liberties  survived  his  entry,  and  all  new 
ones  were  held  by  the  same  tenure,  as  liberties  inherent  of 
right,  not  mere  privileges  conferred  by  favour.  AVhen  the 
issue  was  st)  momentous,  it  was  no  wonder  if  a  vast  deal  of 
ingenious  research  and  argument  was  laid  out  on  both  sides. 
It  was  easy  to  find  facts  and  expressions  which,  taken  alone. 
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would  make  out  the  case  on  either  side.  It  was  easy  to  show 
that  William  always  studiously  gave  himself  out  as  a  lawful 
claimant  of  the  crown  of  his  cousin,  hindered  from  a  peaceful 
accession  only  by  the  forcible  entry  of  the  usurper  Harold. 

It  was  easy  to  show  that  he  studiously  professed  to  observe  the 
laws  of  the  predecessors  from  whom  he  claimed,  that  he  really 
made  no  extensive  changes  in  legislation,  that  the  transfer  of 
landed  proj)erty  from  Englishmen  to  Normans  was  accom¬ 
plished  under  various  pretexts  of  legal  right,  and  was,  after 
all,  much  less  complete  than  is  often  imagined.  It  was  no  less 
easy  to  prove,  on  the  other  side,  that,  whatever  ])rofessions  of 
lawful  right  William  made  to  justify  either  his  accession  or  his 
subsequent  government,  he  wa.s  in  very  truth  a  conqueror, 
who  came  in  by  the  sword  and  who  governed  by  the  sword. 
Whatever  might  be  his  professions,  England  did  receive  a 
foreign  King  and  a  foreign  aristocracy ;  her  ancient  laws,  if 
formally  re-enacted,  were  practically  trample<l  under  foot ; 
her  broad  lands  were  taken  from  their  ancient  owners,  and 
divided  among  intruders  alien  in  blood  and  language.  This  is, 
in  short,  one  of  those  controversies  in  which  both  sides  are 
right  in  what  they  assert  and  lK»th  wrong  in  what  they  deny. 
Allowing  for  a  little  natural  exaggeration  on  either  side,  Ixrth 
pictures  are  substantially  true.  The  only  true  view  of  the 
case  is  that  which  equally  recognises  both  sets  of  facts,  and 
works  them  out  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 

Now  the  days  are  long  j»ast  when  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  William’s  accession  was  held  to  be  of  any  j)ractical 
political  imjK)rtance.  But  the  two  ways  of  hiking  at  the 
matter  still  remain,  and  they  jwobably  always  will  remain, 
because  each  ap{)eals  with  equal  force  to  minds  of  a  particular 
class.  One  class  of  observers  is  most  forcibly  struck  by  the 
great  outward  facts  of  history,  great  territorial  conquests, 
revolutions  of  race  and  revolutions  of  language.  Others  dwell 
more  u])on  formal  laws  and  institutions,  upon  titles  and  usages, 
u[)on  all  those  details  which  are  dear  alike  to  antiquaries  and  to 
lawyers,  but  which  more  general  observers  are  often  apt  tt» 
pass  by.  To  these  two  different  classes  the  accession  of  William 
the  Bastard  must  appear  in  two  quite  different  lights.  To  the 
one  it  must  seem  the  most  unmitigated  foreign  conquest ;  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  it  is  little  more  than  a  change  of  dynasty. 
Now  these  two  classes,  answering  exactly  as  they  do  to  the 
two  parties  of  the  old  controversy,  are  aptly  and  eloquently 
represented,  the  one  by  Thierry,  the  other  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave.  Sir  Francis  indeed,  as  having  far  more  of  the 
historic  sj)irit,  does  not  carry  out  his  view  to  such  extremes  as 
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Thierry  does ;  he  does  not  deal  so  recklessly  with  his  autho¬ 
rities  ;  he  does  not  so  daringly  trample  under  foot  all  that  is  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  Still  he  does  represent  one  ten¬ 
dency,  while  Thierry  represents  the  other ;  and  the  exact  truth 
can  only  be  got  at  by  keeping  always  in  mind  two  distinct 
sets  of  phenomena,  each  of  which  one  of  our  rival  historians 
brings  forward  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 

These  two  opposing  views  have  now  happily  become  quite 
independent  of  the  |)oiitical  controversies  with  which  they  were 
long  thought  to  be  inseparably  connected..  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  most  certainly  does  not  write  in  the  interest  of  this  or 
'that  j)olitical  ])arty  ;  indeed  his  incidental  remarks  show  him 
to  be  too  independent  a  thinker  to  identify  himself  unreser¬ 
vedly  with  any  party.  Still  more  certain  is  it  that  Thierry, 
who,  as  an  historian,  represents  the  school  of  Brady,  had 
not,  as  a  politician,  the  slightest  sjrmpathy  with  that  school. 
He  writes  throughout  in  the  interest  of  the  conquered ;  he 
amuses  us  by  seeing  the  history  of  the  eleventh  century 
repeated  in  the  history  of  the  seventeenth,  and  by  looking  on 
the  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament  as  a 
continuation  of  the  struggle  between  the  Norman  and  the 
‘  Saxon.’  So  the  practical  tendency  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s 
view,  like  that  of  Brady’s  adversaries,  is  to  soften  the  most 
repulsive  aspect  of  the  Conquest,  and  this  naturally  leads  to 
taking  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  character  of  the  Con¬ 
queror.  Thierry’s  view,  on  the  other  hand,  as  setting  the 
Conquest  itself  in  the  darkest  light,  naturally  tends  to  do  the 
like  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  followers.  And  he  who  is  in¬ 
clined  to  look  more  favourably  on  the  Conqueror  is  naturally 
inclined  to  look  less  favourably  on  his  opjwnents,  to  depreciate 
Harold  and  the  whole  family  of  Godwine.  Practically,  then. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  may  be  looked  on  as  a  partisan  of 
William  and  the  Normans,  though  he  is  very  far  from  being  so 
extreme  and  undisceming  in  his  partisanship  on  their  behalf 
as  Thierry  is  in  his  |mrtisanship  against  them. 

Two  great  questions  then  arise,  in  examining  both  of  which 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  cautions  which  have  just  been  given. 
These  are,  first,  the  character  of  the  Conquest  itself,  involving 
the  character  of  the  Conqueror  himself,  his  companions,  and 
1  his  op|)onents;  secondly,  the  effects  of  the  Conquest,  imme¬ 

diate  and  permanent,  on  the  destinies  of  the  English  people, 
i  In  examining  both  of  these  questions  we  must  take  into  our 

I  view  both  sets  of  facts,  and  keep  a  careful  watch  over  both  sets 

I  of  tendencies.  AVe  must  go  carefully  through  our  authorities; 
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Ave  must  sift  them  and  weigh  them  and  estimate  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  each.  In  no  part  of  liistory  is  this  com¬ 
parative  process  more  imperative,  because  in  no  part  of  history 
are  statements,  even  contem|K)rary  statements,  more  directly 
contradictory.  And  it  is  the  more  needful,  because  we  have 
to  charge  lK)th  of  our  guides,  Thierry  and  Sir  Francis  alike, 
not  with  any  failure  of  research,  not  with  any  misrepresentation 
of  their  authorities,  but  with  a  neglect  of  the  wide  difterence 
between  one  authority  and  another.  Each,  in  his  eagerness  to 
catch  at  anything  which  falls  in  with  his  own  theory,  is  often 
ready  to  put  the  most  worthless  writers  on  a  level  with  the 
most  trustworthy.  This  fault  is  far  more  conspicuous  in 
Thierry  than  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  but  we  cannot  honestly 
say  that  Sir  Francis  is  wholly  free  from  it. 

The  main  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Conquest  consist 
of  several  conteinjKjrary  and  nearly  contemporary  writers, 
English  and  Xonnan.  And  alongside  of  the  written  chro¬ 
nicles  we  may  place  what  is  virtually  a  chronicle  in  another 
material,  and  whose  early  date  we  are  glad  to  find  fully 
admitted  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  We  mean  the  famous 
Ta|)estry  of  Bayeux.  There  are  also  tln»se  contem|X)rary  char¬ 
ters  and  documents  which  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  chro¬ 
nicles,  beginning  of  course  with  the  great  Domesday  Survey. 
It  is  from  these  sources  that  we  must  draw  our  real  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  the  events  of  the  Conquest.  Later  writers  must 
be  used  with  even  more  caution  than  usual,  for  we  are 
dealing  with  a  history  of  which  almost  every  detail  is  matter  of 
dispute,  and  the  true  version  of  which  was  corrupted  so  very 
early.  Still  even  later  writers  have  a  secondary  use,  as 
vehicles  of  tradition,  as  showing  what  their  times  thought  of 
earlier  times,  and  as  witnessing  mainly  by  negative  testimony, 
what  the  final  results  of  the  Conquest  w'ere  and  what  they 
w'ere  not.  Our  materials  will  therefore  fall  under  four  heads. 
First,  English  writers  contcmjK)rary  or  nearly  so ;  Secondly, 
Norman  authorities  of  the  same  j>erlod,  including  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry ;  Thirdly,  Domesday  and  other  contemporaneous 
documents ;  Fourthly,  later  w'rlters  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  onwards.  In  reckoning  uj)  thesu 
sources,  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  national  pride  that  we 
])lace  on  our  list  two  authorities  to  which  no  other  country 
can  supply  a  parallel,  namely  Domesday  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle. 

Tills  last  veneralile  record  stands  absolutely  alone ;  no  other 
nation  can  show  a  strictly  historical  work  written  at  so  early  a 
date  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  And,  as  written  in  the  vulgar 
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tongue,  it  is  invaluable  beyond  all  othei*  authorities  as  a  record 
of  the  real  mind  of  the  time.  Other  writers  tell  us  with 
greater  fulness  what  Kings  and  Princes  did ;  no  other  book 
tells  us  in  the  same  way  what  the  mass  of  the  ])eople  thought 
of  their  deeds.  The  work  of  the  gowl  old  English  annalists 
has  about  it  a  real  life  to  which  no  Latin  writer  can  ever 
attain,  and  its  ]»athetie  simplicity  not  uncommonly  approaches 
the  sublime.  Every  Englishman,  w'e  might  say  every  man  of 
Teutonic  speech,  may  be  proud  of  such  a  possession. 

The  Chronicle  forms,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  basis  of 
the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  AVorcester.  Florence, 
clear,  simple,  straightforward,  recording  events  under  their 
years,  never  seduced  into  irrelevant  digressions,  never  carried 
away  by  the  lures  of  a  i)seudo-classlcal  eloquence,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  period. 

It  is  in  these  two  sources  that  we  must  l(X)k  for  the  purest 
English  traditions  of  the  Conquest  itself.  The  authors  of  the 
Chronicle  were  doubtless  strictly  contemporary;  the  writer  who 
gives  that  wonderful  picture  of  William  the  Conqueror  clauns 
directly  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  King ; 
Florence,  too,  who  died  in  1118,  may  w'ell  have  remembered 
AV’^illiam’s  invasion.  In  these  writers  we  see  absolutely  no 
trace  of  Norman  Influence.  They  are  not  only  English  in 
feeling  as  opposed  to  Norman ;  they  are  more ;  they  distinctly 
assert  the  lawfulness  of  Harold’s  accession  and  the  excellence 
of  his  govermnent.  The  Conquest  Itself,  and  the  events  which 
inmiediately  leil  to  it,  are  subjects  which  they  avoid  as  much  as 
possible.  They  give  very  few  details  of  William’s  invasion, 
and  are  absolutely  silent  as  to  its  causes.  From  them  we  should 
learn  nothing  of  Edward’s  alleged  bequest  of  the  Crown  to 
AVilliam,  or  of  Harold’s  alleged  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  AVe  do  not 
look  upon  this  silence  as  disproving  the  facts;  but  we  think  that 
it  shows  that  they  were  facts  which  were  little  known  in  England 
at  the  time  that  they  happened,  and  \vhich  the  contemporary 
generation  of  Englishmen  dwelt  on  afterwards  as  little  as  they 
could.  In  the  next  generation,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  men 
learned  to  feel  differently. 

Along  with  these  we  may  place  another  writer  who  certainly 
cannot  be  called  an  historian  of  the  Conquest,  but  who  is  most 
remarkable,  if  only  for  his  silence  about  the  matter.  This  is 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  Latin  Life  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  edited  by  Mr.  Luard  in  the  series  of  Chronicles  and 
Memorials.  This  biography  w’as  clearly  written  after  the  Con¬ 
quest,  and  as  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Eadgyth,  it  must  have 
been  wrliten  between  1066  and  1075.  It  is  totally  silent 
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as  to  William’s  invasion  or  even  as  to  Harold’s  reign  as  King. 
Such  a  silence  is  more  impressive  that  any  Avords  could  have 
been.  But  the  writer  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the  merits 
of  Harold’s  government  as  Earl,  and  he  is  most  valuable  as  a 
contemporary,  evidently  thoroughly  well-informed,  bearing  full 
witness,  under  the  hostile  Norman  rule,  to  the  real  character  of 
the  calumniated  House  of  God^Aine. 

In  the  next  generation  another  spirit  arises.  To  men  who 
did  not  remember  Godwine  and  Harold  they  became  convenient 
scape-goats  on  whom  to  lay  the  sins  of  the  nation.  Nothing 
was  easier  than  to  find  out  that  Harold’s  perjury  had  brought 
on  the  Norman  invasion,  and  that  Harold’s  rashness  in  fighting 
with  insufficient  numbers  *  had  caused  that  invasion  to  be 
successful.  This  sort  of  talk  fell  in  alike  Anth  Norman  and 
Avith  English  feeling.  To  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  King,  a 
King  too,  it  might  noAv  be  said,  Avrongfully  chosen  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  right  royal  line,  Avas  more  consoling  to  national 
pride  than  to  bring  out  the  manifest  fact  that  Harold  Avas  the  one 
great  man  that  England  possessed,  that  he  alone  could  keep  the 
divided  land  together,  and  that,  when  he  Avas  gone,  it  fell,  as  a 
diAided  land  must  fall,  ])iecemeal  into  the  hands  of  the  invader. 
Of  this  vieAv  Ave  may  take  Eadmer  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
as  the  representatives.  They  are  quite  English  in  feeling,  but 
they  turn  decidedly  against  Harold,  and  enlarge  on  his  sup¬ 
posed  perjury,  about  AA-hich  the  Chronicle  and  Florence  hold 
their  peace.  This  same  version  is  also  strangely  thrust  into 
the  midst  of  the  narratiA'e  of  Florence,  by  his  copyist  Simeon  of 
Durham,  Avho,  for  the  affairs  of  the  north  of  England,  is  himself 
a  primary  authority.  The  ‘  Historiae  NoA’orum’  of  Eadmer, 
the  English  monk,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Anselm,  fonn  a 
monograph  rather  than  a  chronicle.  The  Avork  is  one  of  the 


*  The  beginnings  of  this  charge  may  be  seen  CA'en  in  Florence, 
devoted  ns  he  is  to  Harold.  It  is  mixed  up,  boAvever,  Avith  charges 
against  those  Avho  deserted  him,  especially  the  northern  earls  Ead- . 
Avine  and  Morkere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Norman  Avriters  are 
fond  of  dAA’elling  on  the  vast  numbers  of  the  English.  In  cases  of 
this  sort  Ave  must  always  allow  for  exaggeration  on  both  sides  ;  still 
there  may  be  germs  of  truth  in  both  accounts.  Harold’s  forced 
march  from  York  may  have  hindered  him  from  bringing  a  sufficient 
number  of  picked  troops,  while  the  irregular  levies  of  Sussex  and 
the  neighbouring  counties  may  have  flocked  to  his  standard  in  my¬ 
riads.  The  Tapestry  too  bears  out  this  vieAv.  The  English 
host  seems  to  contain  a  vast  multitude  of  half-armed  darters,  Avhile 
Harold’s  terrible  battle-axe-men  appear  in  comparatively  small 
numbers. 
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highest  authority  for  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I., 
and  it  forms  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  principal  guide  through  a 
large  part  of  his  fourth  volume.  Eadmer,  in  many  respects, 
reads  like  a  precursor  of  the  biographers  of  Thomas  of  Canter¬ 
bury  a  couple  of  generations  later.  But  there  is  an  imix)rtant 
difference  between  them.  Anselm  forms  the  principal  figure 
in  Eadmer’s  picture,  but  he  does  not  completely  overshadow 
everything  else.  Eadmer,  in  short,  still  writes  history  and  not 
hagiography.  For  Eadmer,  with  all  his  reverence  for  his 
master,  was  not  dealing  with  the  life  of  a  recent  martyr  or  of  a 
canonised  saint  at  all.  Anselm  did  not  find  a  place  in  the 
Calendar  till  a  much  later  age. 

Among  the  purely  Norman  writers  we  have,  first,  William 
of  Poitiers,  the  Conqueror’s  chaplain,  whose  narrative  must 
have  been  written  very  soon  after  the  event.  His  ‘  Gesta 
‘  Guillelmi’  was  not  continued — probably  the  writer  did  not  live 
— through  the  •whole  of  William’s  reign,  and  our  imperfect 
extant  copies  break  off  at  a  much  earlier  point.  He  gives  a 
vast  number  of  details  which  of  course  are  of  the  highest  im- 
jKjrtance,  but  he  must  be  used  with  caution,  as  he  is  the  mere 
laureate  and  fiatterer  of  his  ])atron.  Against  Godwine,  Harold, 
and  the  English  people  generally,  he  is  rabidly  bitter.  Yet 
even  he  is  far  from  denying  Harold’s  meidts  either  as  a  ruler 
or  as  a  captain.  His  style  and  manner,  his  apostroj)hes,  his 
violent  invectives  and  extravagant  panegyrics,  remind  us  some¬ 
what  of  our  old  acquaintance  Dudo  of  St.  Quintin.*  William 
of  Jumieges  follows  in  the  same  line,  though,  as  he  is  really 
an  historian  of  Normandy  and  not  a  mere  panegyrist  of 
William,  he  is  not  quite  so  lengthy  nor  quite  so  savage.  The 
metrical  chronicles  of  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  Robert  Wace,  and 
Benedict  of  Saint  More,  come  later.  We  do  not  think  that 
their  metrical  form  tells  against  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
as  credible  as  prose  chroniclers  of  their  own  date,  only  that 
date  is  not  contcmj)orary.  Wace  especially  seems  a  very 
honest  writer,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  procure  correct 
information,  and  who  often  mentions  when  he  has  failed  to  do 
so.  Probably  he  preserves  many  local  and  personal  traditions 
which  the  more  ambitious  Latin  writers  passed  by.  All  these 
writers  have  a  further  value  as  exam])les  of  old  French  verse. 
F rench  prose  was  not  yet ;  it  began  in  the  next  century  with 
Villchardouin  and  doinville.  The  Latin  ]x>et,  Guy,  Bishop  of 
Amiens,  author  of  the  ‘  Carmen  de  Bello  Hastingensi,’  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  preserving  some  curious  details  of  William’s  siege 
of  London. 


*  See  Ed.  Review,  vol.  cix.  p.  495. 
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Now  along  Anth  these  written  Xorinan  ehronielers,  perhajjs 
at  the  very  head  of  them,  we  eannot  help  placing  our  chronicle 
in  stitchwork,  the  Hayeux  Ta|)estry.  That  it  is  a  genuine 
production,  wrought  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  Conquest, 
is  proved  to  our  mind,  if  by  no  other  e^•idenee,  by  the  great 
number  of  small  details,  of  names  of  j)ersons  not  easily  to  be 
identified,  which  make  some  jKirtions  of  it  difficult  or  im|X)ssihle 
to  explain.  It  matters  little  whether  the  ta])estry  was  wrought, 
according  to  the  tradition,  hy  (Jueen  Matilda,  or  whether,  as 
Dr.  Linganl  more  probably  maintains,  it  was  made  hy  order  of 
Bisho])  ( )do  as  an  ornament  of  his  Cathedral  of  Bayeux.  The 
really  Imjtortant  matter  to  he  established  is  its  contemporary 
date.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  we  have  only  internal  evi¬ 
dence  to  go  by,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  internal  eridence 
f(*r  the  contemporary  date  of  the  Ta])estry  is  something  quite 
unanswerable. 

Besides  the  purely  English  and  the  jnircly  Norman  writers, 
there  are  two  historians  of  great  celebrity  who  may  be  looked 
on  as  in  some  measure  combining  both  characters.  These  are 
Orderic,  othferwisc  Vitalis,  monk  of  St.  Evroul,  Utica,  or 
Ouche,  in  Normandy,  and  the  still  better  known  name  of 
William  of  Malmesbury. 

Orderic  is  one  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  favourite  autho¬ 
rities,  and,  we  think,  with  good  reason.  His  work  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  read  through,  on  account  »>f  his  constant  digres¬ 
sions  and  goings  backwards  and  forwards ;  but,  when  we  have 
jiicked  out  the  ]>arts  which  really  relate  t«>  Norman  and 
English  history,  we  shall  find  them  highly  valuable  and  very  far 
from  uninteresting.  He  is  honest,  and  apparently  well-informed, 
and  he  deals  largely  in  detail  and  j)ersonal  incident.  No  contem- 
])orary  writer  gives  us  so  clear  a  picture  of  the  real  life  of  the 
time.  Sir  Francis  takes  Orderic  under  his  special  protection  ; 
he  does  not,  indeed,  refer  to  him  by  book  or  page  any  more  than 
to  any  of  his  fellows ;  but  he  often  mentions  him  and  sometimes 
(juotes  him,  and  he  gallantly  defends  him  against  Lortl  Hailes, 
who  called  him  ‘  an  ignorant  and  blundering  monk.’  f)f  the 
man  himself  and  his  life  we  know  nothing  but  the  little  that 
we  learn  from  his  omi  history,  but  that  little  is  very  imjKwtant. 
Orderic  was  a  native  of  England,  but  he  came,  not  indcetl  of 
the  blood  of  the  conquerors,  but  of  that  of  the  more  j)eaccful 
settlers  who  followed  in  their  wake.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
married  yiriest  of  Orleans,  Odelirius  by  name,  who  came  in 
the  train  of  Roger  <»f  Montgomery  and  was  settletl  by  him  on 
a  benefice  at  Shrewsbury.  Orderic  himself  was  born  in  1075  ; 
he  was  bajitised  by  the  priest  Orderic  and  educatetl  by  another 
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priest  Slward  *,  both  whose  names  betoken  their  English  or 
Danish  birth.  Of  what  race  his  mother  Avas  he  does  not  tell 
us.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  Avas  sent  oA'er  to  Normandy  to 
become  a  monk  at  St.  Evroul,  Avhere  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days,  Avith  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  England  on  the 
affairs  of  his  monastery,  or  to  collect  information  for  his  history. 

William  of  Malmesbury  Avas  a  very  different  sort  of  writer, 
and  one  Avho,  in  exact  opposition  to  Orderic,  has  gained  far 
greater  fame  than  he  deserves.  Because  he  writes  somewhat 
better  Latin  than  his  felloAvs,  because  he  makes  a  certain  shoAv 
of  criticism  and  impartiality,  he  has  been  read  and  quoted  and 
believed  in,  to  the  prejudice  of  Avriters  Avho  are,  in  every 
essential  quality,  his  betters.  But  it  is  obvious  at  first  sight 
that  William  of  Malmesbury’s  way  of  writing  history  is 
utterly  confused  and  disorderly,  that  he  never  gives  a  date  or 
tells  anything  in  its  natural  order,  that  his  digressions  are 
as  frequent  as  those  of  Orderic,  and  incomparably  more 
trifling  and  irrelevant,  llis  classical  affectation  makes  him, 
to  our  taste,  far  less  clear  and  pleasant  to  read  than  the 
straightforward  diction  of  Florence.  Some  passages  read 
like  bits  of  popular  ballads,  Avhich  they  very  probably  are, 
strangely  clothed  in  the  garb  of  William’s  grandiloquent 
Latin.  But  William  of  Malmesbury  has  graver  faults  than 
these.  Uniting,  as  he  tells  us,  the  blood  of  both  races ; 
being,  that  is,  most  likely,  the  son  of  a  Norman  father  and  an 
English  mother,  he  is  bound  to  profess  a  sort  of  impartiality 
betAveen  the  two.  But  his  feelings  are  wholly  Nonnan,  his 
impartiality  is  all  a  blind,  he  is  the  mere  flatterer  of  Henry  I. 
and  his  son,  a  flatterer,  not  so  barefacetl,  but  quite  as  servile, 
as  William  of  Poitiers  is  to  the  Conqueror.  Both  of  William 
and  of  Onleric  aa  c  shall  have  to  speak  again,  when  Ave  come  to 
consider  the  effects  of  the  Conquest,  on  the  nature  of  Avhich 
these  several  ways  of  looking  on  things  throAv  such  remarkable 
light. 

Of  later  Avriters  Ave  need  not  speak.  They  are  useful  only 
in  the  incidental  Avay  of  Avhich  Ave  haA’e  already  spoken.  It  is 
one  of  Thierry’s  greatest  faults  that  he  constantly  relies 
with  as  much  confidence  on  Bromton,  or  even  on  Knighton, 

*  Ord.  Vit.  ap.  Duchesne,  p.  548  A.  Si  ward  is  ‘nobilis  Presbyter.’ 
Elsewhere  (p.  579  D)  he  says  that  the  church  of  which  his  father  was 
incumbent  was  built  ‘priscis  tempotibus  a  Siwardo  consanguineo.’ 
This  is  not  very  clear  ;  ‘  prisca  tempora’  may  mean  generally  the  time 
before  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  not  plain  to  whom  Siward  was  cousin. 
Possibly  Orderic’s  mother  was  a  kinsAvoman  of  Siward’s,  which 
would  at  once  supply  a  direct  English  element  in  Orderic  himself. 
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as  on  the  contemjx>rary  sources.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  way 
of  not  citing  authorities  hinders  us  from  testing  him  with 
the  same  minuteness.  We  fancy,  however,  that  we  have  some¬ 
times  seen  traces  of  it  in  him  also.  But  when  Sir  Francis, 
as  we  venture  to  think,  goes  astray,  it  is  not  commonly 
fn>m  relying  on  writers  of  this  class.  It  is  most  commonly 
from  failing  to  exercise  due  criticism  between  writers  nearer 
the  time.  He  does,  however,  sometimes  seem  to  rely  on  mere 
tradition  in  a  way  which  rather  amazes  us.  For  instance,  he 
accepts  the  story  which  gives  the  countryman  who  brought  the 
b«Kly  of  William  Rufus  to  Winchester  the  strange  name  of 
‘  Purkis,’  and  which  afhnns  that  generations  of  Purkiscs,  his 
descendants,  have  ever  since  remained  on  the  same  si)ot, 
j)ractising  the  same  humble  craft.  The  pedigree  is,  of  course, 
(|uite  j)ossible,  though  we  should  want  some  strong  evadence 
for  it.  But  who  can  believe  that  any  man  was  called 
‘Purkis ’in  the  eleventh  century?  We  find  nothing  of  the 
sort  even  in  Bromton  and  Knighton. 

Our  last,  and  one  of  the  highest  of  our  authorities,  is  the 
great  Domesday  Survey.  We  now  haik,  and  surely  inth 
reason,  on  the  compilation  of  this  record  as  a  remarkable 
monument  of  the  Conqueror’s  administrative  sagacity.  Thierry, 
of  course,  tries  to  depreciate  it,  as  he  does  everything  else  that 
is  Xorman.  With  regard  to  its  compilation  at  the  time,  few 
things  are  more  instructive  than  to  remark  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  indignation  which  the  minute  inquiries  required  by 
the  Survey  called  forth  at  the  time.  ‘  It  is  a  shame  to 
‘  say  what  he  thought  it  no  shame  to  do,’  says  the  En¬ 
glish  Chronicler,  and  on  this  point  the  feelings  of  Norman 
and  English  occupants  would  probably  be  much  the  same. 
But  to  us,  at  all  events,  the  record  is  invaluable;  nothing 
else  could  give  us  so  complete  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  especially  of  what  fonned  so  great  a 
feature  of  AVilliam’s  reign,  the  extensive  transfer  of  landed 
j»roperty  from  English  to  Norman  owners.  Perplexing,  again, 
as  are  many  of  the  names  by  which  different  classes  of  men 
are  described  in  the  Survey,  they  still  give  us  information  as 
t«)  these  matters  which  no  other  means  could  supply.  It  is 
no  small  matter,  in  a  period  so  surrounded  with  controversy, 
we  can  at  once  lay  our  hand  on  the  great  legal  record  of  the 
conquerors,  and  on  the  still  living  expression  of  the  embittered 
po])ular  feeling  of  the  conquered. 

Such  are  our  materials.  Let  us  now  try,  first  of  all,  to 
realise,  from  the  accounts  of  those  ‘who  had  looked*  on  him, 
‘  and  lived  in  his  household,’  a  true  picture  of  the  personal 
character  and  position  of  the  Conqueror  himself. 
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If  we  look  upon  greatness  as  something  separable  from 
goodness,  as  something  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to,  but 
still  altogether  distinct  from  moral  excellence,  we  cannot  hesi¬ 
tate  to  place  William  the  Bastanl  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
the  world’s  greatest  men.  And,  judging  him  by  the  standard 
of  those  of  liis  own  age,  and,  above  all,  by  that  of  his  own 
family,  we  shall  be  very  far  from  placing  him  among  the 
worst  of  men.  He  Avas  a  man  whom  no  man  could  have 
loved,  but  he  was  one  whom  most  certainly  no  man  could  de¬ 
spise.  As  Ave  read  the  wonderful  portrait  of  him  given  in  the 
Chronicle,  we  see  that  the  feeling  Avhich  he  inspired,  even 
among  the  vanquished,  was  not  exactly  hatred,  but  a  sort  of 
fearful  awe,  such  a  feeling  as  might  be  excited  by  the  presence 
of  a  being  of  another  nature.  The  difference  is  at  once 
realised  AA'hen  Ave  compare  the  feelings  Avith  Avhich  men  looked 
u|)on  the  Conqueror  from  the  feelings  Avith  Avhich  men  looked 
u|K)n  his  successor.  The  feeling  toAvards  William  Rufus,  among 
all  classes  save  those  Avho  Avere  the  companions  of  his  Avickedness, 
Avas  one  of  simple  loathing.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  recorded 
ruler  of  a  Christian  Kingdom  whose  eternal  damnation  Avas 
assumed  by  all  men  as  a  matter  of  course.  He,  the  greatest 
of  sinners,  died  under  no  ecclesiastical  censure  ;  but  he  became 
the  object  «)f  a  popular  excommunication,  exactly  ansAvering 
to  the  |)opular  canonisations  of  Waltheof  and  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort.  It  seems  not  to  have  come  into  any  man’s  mind  that 
prayers,  masses,  or  alms  for  such  a  soul  could  be  otherAvise  than 
fruitless.  Respect  for  his  royal  office  pr»K*ured  him  a  resting- 
place  in  holy  ground,  but,  in  all  save  the  place  of  his  interment, 
he  AA'as  buried  Avith  the  burial  of  an  ass.  Rut  his  father,  after 
all  his  crimes  and  oppressions,  fares  very  differently.  The 
Chronicler  judicially  sums  up  what  Avasgoml  and  Avhat  Avas  evil 
in  him,  he  exhorts  men  to  folloAv  the  good  and  to  avoid  the  evil, 
and  sends  him  out  of  the  Avorld  Avith  a  charitable  prayer  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  Yet  William  Rufus  gave  many  signs  of 
high  ability,  and  signs,  too,  of  natural  tendencies  Avhich  might 
have  been  developed  into  virtues  of  a  kindlier  sort  than  the 
stern  greatness  of  the  Coiujueror.  It  Avas  not  till  his  father  and 
his  guide  Lanfranc  Avere  gone,  that  he  ran  not  in  Avickedness  of 
every  kind.  His  |)olitical  sagacity  and  his  soldier-like  daring 
never  forsook  him,  but  used  as  they  Avere,  Avith  no  settled  aim 
and  for  no  honourable  pur|K)se,  they  became  in  him  vices 
rather  than  A'irtues.  But  in  the  Conqueror  Ave  cannot  but 
admire,  throughout  his  career,  the  highest  embodiment  of  the 
fixed  purjxise  and  the  unbending  Avill.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever 
overcame  so  many  enemies  or  passed  triumphantly  through 
VOL.  CXXI.  XO.  CCXLVII.  C 
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so  many  difficulties.  For  difficult  as  his  position  was  in 
England,  his  earlier  jMJsition  in  Normandy  was  in  some  respects 
more  difficult  still.  He  had  almost  as  many  enemies  to  struggle 
with,  and  he  had  not  the  same  force  at  his  command  to  suMue 
them.  Coming  to  the  duchy  under  every  disadvantage,  at 
once  bastard  and  minor,  with  com|)etitors  for  the  crown  con¬ 
stantly  arising,  with  a  turbulent  people  to  govern  and  envious 
neighbours  to  guard  against,  with  a  jealous  overlord,  who,  if 
he  sometimes  acted  as  a  protector,  acted  far  more  c<*mmonly  as 
an  enemy — William  was,  thus,  through  the  whole  of  his  early 
life,  beset  by  troubles,  none  of  which  were  of  his  own  making, 
and  he  came  honourably  out  of  all  of  them.  His  duchy,  from 
a  divided  state  open  to  the  attacks  of  every  enemy,  became 
under  him  a  loyal  and  well-ordered  land,  re8|)ected  hy  all  its 
neighbours,  and  putting  most  of  them  to  shame  by  its  pro¬ 
sperity.  And  these  great  successes  were  accomplished,  as  far 
as'we  can  see,  with  much  less  of  cruelty  or  opj)re8sion  than  we 
might  have  looked  for  in  so  ruthless  an  age.  As  a  man,  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  singularly  stainless;  in  a  most  profligate  generation 
he  was  a  model  of  conjugal  fidelity ;  he  was  an  affectionate 
brother,  and  a  perhaps  too  indulgent  father.  One  dark  cloud  of 
suspicion  is  the  only  shade  over  so  bright  a  picture.  He  was 
accused,  in  more  than  one  case,  of  resorting  to  the  poisoned 
bowl  to  get  rid  of  those  whose  life  was  inconvenient  to  him. 
The  charge  has  never  been  clearly  made  out,  but  of  such  a 
crime  the  mere  suspicion  tells  against  a  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  piety  was  loudly  extolled,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  his  piety  was  not  the  mere  conventional  piety 
of  la^'ish  grants  to  monasteries.  We  have  seen  that  in  his  own 
person  he  practised  some  most  unusual  virtues,  and  it  is  clear 
that  in  his  ecclesiastical  government  he  was  actuated  by  a 
real  desire  for  reformation.  He  was  almost  the  only  prince  of 
the  time  free  from  the  guilt  of  simony,  and  most  of  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  appointments  do  him  high  honour.  The  patron  of 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  respect, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  way  in  which  Thierry 
dismisses  the  bishops  and  abbots  whom  William  ap|>ointed  in 
England.  Undoubtedly,  there  were  some  black  sheep  among 
them,  like  Thurstan  of  Glastonbury ;  but  the  general  un¬ 
favourable  impression  which  Thierry  gives  is  pnKluced  by 
mixing  up  the  prelates  apiK)inted  by  the  Conqueror  with  the 
rascals  who  bought  bishopricks  of  William  Rufus,  or  who 
were  promoted  by  him  as  the  reward  of  their  jmrtnership  in 
his  inicjuities.  Altogether  the  reign  of  William  as  Duke  of 
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the  Nomians  was  alike  prosperous  and  honourable ;  he  fairly 
won  for  himself  the  high  jx)3ition  which  he  held  among  the 
Princes  of  Euro|>e. 

If  we  turn  from  William  Duke  of  the  Normans  to  William 
King  of  the  English,  we  shall  indeed  in  a  moral  sense  see  the 
fine  gold  become  dim,  but  our  admiration  for  mere  greatness, 
for  the  highest  craft  of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  will  rise 
higher  than  ever.  No  doubt  he  was  highly  favoured  by  for¬ 
tune  :  nothing  but  a  combination  of  extraordinary  circumstances 
could  have  maile  the  conquest  of  England  jK)8sible ;  but  then  it 
is  the  true  art  of  statesmanship  to  grasp  every  favourable  mo¬ 
ment,  to  perceive  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot,  to  see, 
in  a  word,  what  to  do  and  how  and  when  to  do  it.  Undoubtedly 
William  could  never  have  conquered  England  excej)t  under 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  but  then  it  needed  a  man 
of  William’s  greatness  to  conquer  England  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  He  conquered  and  retained  a  land  far  greater  than  his 
paternal  duchy,  and  a  land  in  which  he  had  not  a  single  native 
partisan.  Formally  a  legal  claimant,  but  in  truth  a  foreign 
invatler,  he  contrived  to  win  the  English  crown  with  every 
circumstance  of  formal  legality.  He  was  elected,  crowned, 
and  anointed  like  his  native  predecessors,  and  he  swore,  at 
the  hands  of  an  English  Primate,  to  observe  the  ancient  laws 
of  England.  By  force  and  by  craft,  but  with  the  outAvard 
pretext  of  law  always  jmt  prominently  forward,  he  gradually 
obtained  full  i>o8session  of  the  whole  land ;  he  deprived  the 
[>eople  one  by  one  of  their  native  leaders,  and  put  in  their 
places  men  wholly  dependent  on  himself.  None  but  a  man  like 
him  could  have  held  down  both  conquerors  and  conquered, 
and  have  made  his  Avill  the  only  law  for  Englishman  and 
Norman  alike.  He  richly  rewarded  those  to  whom  he  owed 
his  crown,  but  he  took  care  that  they  should  never  be  able  to 
bring  his  crown  into  jeopardy.  By  two  consummate  strokes 
of  |K)licy,  he  guarded  against  the  dangers  which  he  saw'  rife  in 
every  other  country,  and  made  England  the  most  united  king¬ 
dom  in  Western  Christendom.  The  manors  granted  to  his 
great  barons  were  carefully  scattered  through  different  coun¬ 
ties,  and  the  vassals  of  his  vassals  were  made  to  swear  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  King  as  their  common  master.  Normans  and 
Englishmen  conspired  and  rebelled  against  him,  and  called  in 
the  fleets  and  hosts  of  Denmark  to  their  aid ;  but  William  held 
his  own  alike  against  revolters  at  home  and  against  invaders 
from  abroad.  Norman  and  English  rebels  were  alike  crushed ; 
sometimes  the  Dane  was  bought  off,  sometimes  he  shrank  from 
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the  finn  array  by  wliich  thp  land  was  guardetl.  All  o|)|x»sition 
was  (iiielled  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  when  it  was  ([iielled, 
Avhcrever  and  Avhenever  William's  rule  was  quietly  accepted, 
his  hand  was  heavy  u|M)n  all  smaller  disturbers  of*  the  peace  of* 
the  world.  Life,  proj)erty,  female  honour,  stood  indeed  but  a 
small  chance  while  the  process  of  conquest  lasted,  but,  wheu 
the  conquest  was  fully  accomplished,  they  were  safer  than  they 
had  been  under  England’s  native  Kings.  The  English  an¬ 
nalist  himself  records  with  thankfulness  the  good  ‘frith’  which 
he  made  in  this  land;  a  merit  which  always  covered  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins.  To  chastise  the  robber,  by  any  means,  by 
any  punishment  however  merciless,  was  then  held  to  be  the 
first  duty  of  the  ruler.  To  have  accomplished  this  duty  is  the 
jtraisc  which  sounds  highest  in  the  panegyrics  of  (icnlwlne,  of 
Ilarold,  of  William,  of  llem*y  I.  ;  to  have  neglected  it  stands 
out  foremost  in  the  dark  indictment  against  the  ruffian  Ilufus 
and  the  heetlless  Robert.  AVe  may  be  sure  that  William’s 
English  subjects  did  not  love  him,  but  they  may  well  have 
felt  a  sort  of  sullen  respect  for  the  King  who  was  richer  and 
mightier  than  all  the  Kings  that  were  before  him.  And 
under  the  scorpions  of  his  hateful  son,  they  might  well  regret 
the  whi])s  of  a  tyrant  who  at  least  had  somewhat  of  the  fear  of 
(iod  before  his  eyes. 

I  lere  then  was  a  career  through  which  none  who  was  not  of 
the  greatest  of  mankind  could  have  passed  successfully.  But  it 
was  a  career  which  brought  out  into  full  play  all  those  darker 
features  of  his  character  which  had  found  but  little  scope  for 
their  develojtment  during  his  earlier  rule  in  his  native  duchy. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  AVilliam  came  into  England 
with  any  fixed  determination  to  rule  worse  in  England  than 
he  had  ruled  in  Xonnandy.  At  no  ])art  of  his  life  does  he 
ajtpear  as  one  of  those  tyrants  who  delight  in  injustice  and 
oppression  for  their  own  sakcs.  But  he  was  a  man  who  stuck 
at  no  injustice  and  no  oppression  which  was  needed  to  carry 
out  his  ])urpose.  His  will  was  fixeil,  to  win  and  keep  the 
crown  of  England  at  all  hazards.  He  would  have  been  well 
]»leased,  as  he  professed,  to  win  that  crown  without  blood¬ 
shed.  But  rather  than  not  be  a  King  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  guilt  of  carrying  on  a  desolating  war  against  a  people 
who  had  never  wrongtnl  him.  AVe  may  well  believe  that  M'hcn 
he  swore  to  govern  his  new  subjects  as  well  its  they  had  been 
g<tverncd  by  their  own  Kings,  he  had  no  fixed  intention  of 
doing  otherwise.  That  he  acted  on  any  settled  scheme  of 
uprooting  English  nationality,  English  laws,  or  the  English  lan- 
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guagc  is  an  exi)l<xle(l  faUle.^  He  re-enacted  the  ancient  laws, 
and  even  strove  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country  that  he 
might  the  better  administer  them.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
him  to  govern  England  as  Avell  as  he  had  governed  Xor- 
mamly,  he  would  have  been  Avell  pleased  to  do  so.  lint  to 
do  so  was  beyond  his  poAver;  be  gradually  found  that  there 
Avas  no  Avay  for  him  to  govern  England  saA'C  by  oppi'essions, 
exactions,  and  confiscations  at  AA-hich  humanity  shudders. 
He  made  the  discovery  and  he  shrank  not  from  the  practical 
consequence.  A  reign  Avhich  had  begun  AAnth  as  good  hopes 
as  the  reign  of  a  foreign  conqueror  could  begin  gradually 
changed  into  one  of  the  most  tremendous  tyrannies  on 
record.  Northumberland  Avas  hard  to  be  kept  in  order,  and 
Northumberland  Avas  made  a  desert.  This  Avas  the  dictate 
of  a  relentless  policy,  but  he  shoAved  that  he  could  do  equal 
Avrong  Avhen  no  policy  required  it,  simply  to  supply  means  for 
his  personal  gratification.  To  lay  Avaste  Hampshire  for  the 
mere  formation  of  a  hunting-ground  Avas  a  blacker  crime  than 
to  lay  waste  Northumberland  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  danger.  He  could  be  merciful  Avhen  mercy  Avas  not 
dangerous,  but  he  could  shed  innocent  blood  Avithout  remorse 
if  its  shedding  seemed  to  add  safety  to  his  throne.  The  re- 
])eated  revolts  of  Eadgar  .i^Etheling  Averc  forgiven  as  often  as 
they  occurred ;  but  Waltbeof,  caressed,  flattered,  j)romoted, 
Avas  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  the  first  convenient  pretext.  It  is 
hardly  superstitious  to  ixiint  (nit,  alike  Avith  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  and  Avith  his  ancient  authorities,  that  the  Ncav  FiArest, 
the  scene  of  William’s  blackest  inhumanity,  became  a  sjnit 
fatal  to  his  house,  and  that,  after  the  death  of  Waltheof,  his 
old  prosperity  fors(K>k  him.  Nothing  indeed  occurred  to  loosen 
his  hold  on  England ;  but  his  last  years  Avere  sjient  in  bicker¬ 
ings  Avith  his  uiiAvorthy  son,  and  in  a  petty  border  Avarfare  in 
Avhich  the  Conqueror  had  for  the  first  time  to  undergo  defeat. 
The  victor  of  Valesdune  and  Senlac  found  his  death-Avound  in 
an  Inglorious  quarrel,  in  the  very  commission  of  the  basest 
cruelty  t,  and  at  last  the  mighty  King  and  Conqueror  had 

*  Tliis  notion  comes  almost  wholly  from  the  false  Ingulf,  that 
pestilent  imposition  Avhich  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  himself  first  exposed, 
and  to  Avhich  one  Avould  have  thought  that  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Riley 
had  dealt  the  death-blow.  But  all  the  small  fry  of  local  antiquaries 
and  the  like  still  quote  him  as  unsuspectingly  as  ever, 

t  The  circumstances  of  the  burning  of  Mantes,  and  the  share  in 
the  devastation  personally  taken  by  the  King  himself,  seem  to  have 
surpassed  the  ordinary  cruelty  of  the  age  and  to  have  aroused  special 
indignation  at  the  time.  As  the  Clironicle  says  :  ‘  ReoAvlic  ]’ing  he 
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to  owe  his  funeral  rites  to  the  voluntary  charity  of  a  loyal 
vassal,  and,  within  the  walls  of  his  own  minster,  he  could  not 
find  an  undis|)uted  grave. 

Such  was  A\"illiam  the  Great ;  a  title  which,  in  the  mouths 
of  his  contemjMiraries,  he  shares  with  Alexander  and  mth 
Charles,  but  which  in  later  times  has  been  displaced  by  the 
misunderstood  description  of  Conqueror.  And  now  as  to  the 
Conquest  which  he  wrought.  We  have  seen  that  he  claimed 
the  crown  as  his  legal  right.  How  far  was  such  a  claim  to  be 
justified  on  any  recognised  principle  of  law  or  morals  ?  Let 
us  hear  how  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  states  his  case: — 

‘  Whatever  aspects  William’s  policy  assumed,  he  never  departed 
from  the  principle  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  le¬ 
gitimate  Sovereign,  asserting  legitimate  rights.  William  did  not 
present  himself  as  a  barbarian  stranger,  a  Sweyne,  or  a  Canute, 
wielding  his  battle-axe,  slaying  old  and  young,  thirsting  for  blood, 
greedy  of  gold,  seeking  rapine,  pursuing  revenge ;  but  as  a  lawful 
claimant,  contesting  the  inheritance  withheld  by  an  unjust  adver¬ 
sary  ;  and,  as  will  have  appeared  from  the  preceding  transactions, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  but  that,  on  constitutional  grounds,  he 
had  a  better-grounded  title  than  he  who  was  vanquished  by  the 
battle-trial  of  Hastings.  When,  therefore,  William,  as  such  lawful 
claimant,  obtained  the  dominion,  the  reign  of  the  usurper  was  en¬ 
tirely  blotted  out  from  the  legal  and  constitutional  annals  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinances  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  no  place  in  our  statute-books,  and  the  patents  of  the  Protector 
are  expunged  from  our  records,  so  was  the  reign  of  Harold  passed 
over,  and  never  recognised  by  law.  Even  as  King  de  facto  he 
was  not  acknowledged.  Domesday,  which  was  to  establish  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  rights  of  the  Conqueror,  the  record  by  which  he  was  willing 
to  be  concluded,  that  great  memorial,  not  of  an  arbitrary  power,  but 
of  the  principle  of  establishing  the  rights  of  the  crown,  so  far  as 
property  was  concerned,  by  an  immutable  law,  always  dates  them 
“  tempore  Regis  Edwardi."  William  wanted  nothing  more  than  what 
King  Edward  had ;  he  would  take  nothing  as  from  Harold ;  he 
ascended  the  throne  not  as  the  victor  of  the  son  of  Godwin,  but  as 
succeeding  the  Confessor.  Therefore,  he  w’as  to  be  bound  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  monarch  of  whom  he  claimed  to  be  the  adopted 
son,  the  constituted  heir.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  622.) 

Now,  excej)t  the  words  which  we  have  inarketl  in  Italics,  this 
is  a  clear  and  accurate  statement  of  William’s  case  as  William 
himself  might  have  stated  it,  but  we  confess  that  those  few' 

‘  dyde,  and  reowlicor  him  gelamp.’  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  war  itself  William  was  not  the  aggressor,  nor  w’as  he 
merely  provoked  by  the  silly  joke  of  King  Philip.  See  Ord.  Vit. 
p.  6d4  D. 
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wortls,  in  which  Sir  Francis  steps  out  of  his  way  to  express  a 
personal  opinion  of  his  own  have  perfectly  amazed  us.  Sir 
Francis,  holding,  as  he  did,  a  doctrine  of  hereditary  right 
in  which  we  believe  that  no  other  scholar  agrees  with  him, 
was  j)erfectly  consistent  in  condemning  Harold,  but  the  same 
argument  must  condemn  William  also.  William  was  as  little 
the  heir  of  Cerdic  and  Wwlen  as  Harold  was.  Sir  Francis, 
on  his  principles,  ought  uncompromisingly  to  have  supjK)rted  the 
claims  of  the  yEtheling  against  both.  But  he  had  a  strange 
prejudice  against  Harold,  which,  as  we  before  said,  led  him  in 
the  earlier  work  part  of  which  is  here  reprinted,  not  only  into 
such  strange  judgments  as  we  have  quoted,  but  into  distinct 
inaccuracies  of  some  importance.  Here  is  Sir  Francis’ account 
of  Harold’s  accession  : — 

‘On  the  very  day  that  Edward  was  laid  in  his  grave,  Harold 
prevailed  upon,  or  compelled  the  prelates  and  nobles  assembled  at 
Westminster,  to  accept  him  as  king.  Some  of  our  historians  say, 
that  he  obtained  the  diadem  by  force.  This  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  implying  actual  violence ;  but,  simply,  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  recognised  him,  acted  against  their  own  wishes  and  will. 
And  if  our  authorities  are  correct,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  but  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope,  was  the  only 
prelate  who  acknowledged  his  authority. 

‘  Some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions  never  seem  to  have 
submitted  to  Harold.  In  others,  a  sullen  obedience  was  extorted 
from  the  people,  merely  because  they  had  not  power  enough  to  raise 
any  other  king  to  the  throne.  Certainly  the  realm  was  not  Harold’s 
by  any  legal  title.  The  son  of  Godwin  could  have  no  inherent 
right  whatever  to  the  inheritance  of  Edward;  nor  had  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  crown  ever  been  borne  by  an  elective  monarch.  The  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  the  nation  extended,  at  farthest,  to  the  selection 
of  a  king  from  the  royal  family ;  and  if  any  kind  of  sanction  was 
given  by  the  Witan  to  the  intrusion  of  Harold,  the  act  was  as 
invalid  as  that  by  which  they  had  renounced  the  children  of  Ethelred, 
and  acknowledged  the  Danish  line. 

‘  Harold  is  stated  to  have  shown  both  prudence  and  courage  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  has  been  praised  for  his 
just  and  due  administration  of  justice.  At  the  same  time  he  is,  by 
other  writers,  reprobated  as  a  tyrant ;  and  he  is  particularly  blamed 
for  his  oppressive  enforcement  of  the  forest  laws.  Towards  his 
own  partisans,  Harold  may  have  been  ostentatiously  just,  while  the 
ordinary  prerogative  would  appear  tyrannical  to  tliose  who  deemed 
him  to  be  an  usurper. 

‘  Harold,  as  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  ruler,  has  often  been  viewed 
with  peculiar  partiality ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  justify  these 
feelings.  He  had  no  clear  title  to  the  crown  in  any  way  whatever.’ 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  295.) 

Against  this  we  need  do  little  more  than  quote  the  words  of 
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the  Chronicle* * * §  and  of  Florence f,  which  distinctly  state,  in  lan¬ 
guage  Avhich  seems  expressly  designed  to  meet  every  cavil,  that 
Harold  was  elected  King,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  by  the  A\'itan  of  all  England,  and  was  solemnly  con- 
secratetl  by  Archbishop  Ealdred.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  story 
is  made  up  out  of  the  vague  and  rhetorical  expressions  of 
Norman  and  later  writers.  For  Harold’s  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sive  enforcement  of  the  forest  laws  he  has  to  st(X)p  as  low  as 
Knightt)n.  J  The  assertion  that  no  bishoji  hut  Stigand  recog- 
niseil  Harold  is  not  only  I’efuted  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
crowned  by  Ealdred,  but  it  is  most  curiously  refuted  by  Sir 
F rancis’s  own  next  sentence.  The  only  authority  we  can  find  for 
the  assertion  that  any  ])art  of  England  refused  to  acknowledge 
Harold,  or  paid  him  only  a  sullen  obedience,  is  a  story  told  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  Life  of  Saint  Wulfstan.  §  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him  the  Northumbrians  did  for  a  while  refuse  to 
acknowledge  Harold  ;  but  what  followed?  Harold  went  down 
to  Northumberland,  accomi)anied  by  the  holy  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  whose  eloquence  siK)n  won  over  all  malcontents.  Sir 
Francis  shoidd  really  have  chosen  between  his  bishoj)s  and  his 
Northumbrians.  It  was  open  to  him  to  represent  either  of  those 
classes  of  men  as  enemies  of  King  Harold;  but  he  could  have 
no  right  to  represent  both. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  Inaccuracy  ||  which,  as  we 
said  at  starting,  disfigures  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  early  narra¬ 
tive  of  these  events.  Sir  P'raneis  Palgrave  might,  if  be 
pleased,  deny  the  validity  of  the  act  which  elect^  Harold, 


*  A.  1066 :  ‘  And  Harold  eorl  feng  to  Englalandes  cynerice  sw:i 
‘  swa  se  cyng  hit  him  geuSe,  and  eac  men  hine  |>aerto  gecuron,  and 
‘  w®s  gebletsod  to  cynge  on  Twelftan  maessedaeg.’ 

f  A.  1066 :  ‘  Quo  tumulato,  subregulus  Haroldus,  Godwini  duels 
‘filius,  quom  rex  ante  suam  decossioncm  regni  successorem  elcgerat. 
‘a  totius  Anglia;  primatibus  ad  regale  culmen  electus,  die  eodem 
‘  ab  Aldredo  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo  in  regem  est  honorifice 
‘  consecratus.’ 

J  X  Script!.  2339.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  his  account  of  Harold 
with  that  of  Florence. 

§  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 

11  We  cannot  help  mentioning  one  inaccuracy  of  detail  which 
gives  a  completely  false  notion  of  the  English  tactics  at  Senlac. 
‘  Harold,’  says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  ‘  dropped  from  his  steed  in 
‘agony’  (vol.  iii.  p.  317).  But  Harold,  according  to  the  custom  of 
English  kings,  fought  on  foot.  He  is  so  drawn  on  the  Tapestry. 
William  of  Malmesbury  (vol.  iii.  p.  241)  gives  the  reason,  ‘Rex 
‘ipse  pedes juxta  vexilla  stabat  cum  fratribus,  iit,  in  commune 
‘  periculo  u;quato,  nemo  de  luga  cogiiaret.’ 
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just  as  he  might  deny  the  validity  of  the  act  which  de^wsed 
Richard  II.  or  of  the  act  which  elected  William  and  Mary. 
But  we  protest  against  a  direct  misstatement  of  the  facts, 
and  we  are  amazed  when  we  are  told  that  AVilliam’s  consti¬ 
tutional  right  was  better  than  Harold’s.  To  us  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than,  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  la^v'ful  King  in  this 
world.  King  Harold  was  a  lawful  King.  Bequest,  election, 
ecclesiastical  consecration,  were  all  united.  He  was  not  of  the 
royal  house,  but  the  principle  which  allowed  the  rejection  of 
the  direct  heir  (to  use  modern  language  utterly  unknown  in 
those  times)  in  favour  of  a  better  qualified  uncle  or  cousin 
would  justify  the  rejection  of  the  whole  family  if  all  were  un¬ 
qualified.  The  descendants  of  Eadmund  Ironside  had  already 
been  passed  by  on  the  eleetion  of  Eadward  himself,  and  they 
were  now  reduced  to  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  who 
would  have  been  passed  by  at  any  earlier  time.*  And  we  sup- 
j)Ose  that  the  sound  doctrine  that  Parliament  may  do  anything 
was  as  true  in  the  eleventh  century  as  in  the  seventeenth. 

Harold  then  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  rightful  and  lawful  King 
of  the  English.  Where  then  were  the  claims  of  William  ? 
William  made  out  his  case  by  ingeniously  mixing  up  two  dis¬ 
tinct  things,  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward  and  the  alleged 
perjury  of  Harold.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  purely 
English  writers  say  nothing  whatever  on  either  head.  This 
sort  ttf  silence  on  a  matter  of  which  they  must  have  heard 
seems  to  us  rather  to  j>rove  that  they  eould  not  deny  that 
something  of  the  kind  really  did  happen.  The  bequest  and 
the  fealty  may  both  of  them  have  been  little  known  in  England 
at  the  time  when  they  happened,  but  Florence  of  Worcester 
must  have  known  all  about  them  after  William  had  blazed  them 
abroad  through  all  Christendom.  We  must  therefore  admit 
the  fact  of  a  certain  sappressio  veri  on  the  j)art  of  our  national 
authorities ;  we  must  acknowledge  that  Eadward  probably 
did  make  scane  sort  of  bequest  to  William  and  that  Harold 
]»robably  did  in  some  shape  or  ot’ner  swear  fealty  to  William. 
But  for  details  we  must  go  to  the  Norman  writers,  and  they 
tell  their  story  with  such  an  infinity  of  contradiction  as  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  that  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  made 
outf  As  for  the  claims  themselves,  tliey  admitted  of  an  easy 

*  The  two  sons  of  Eadgar  were  elected  as  minors,  but  there  was 
tlien  no  better  qualified  person  in  the  royal  family,  nor  any  very 
eminent  layman  out  of  it.  In  all  earlier  cases  naiiiors  had  been 
passed  by.  Alfred  himself  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephews. 

t  VVe  do  not  remember  to  liave  ever  seen  any  reference  to  the 
wonderful  version  of  these  events  wliich  Gervase  of  Tilbury  put 
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answer.  Neither  EatUvard’s  bequest  nor  Ilartdd’s  fealty  could 
give  AVilliain  the  slightest  claim  to  the  crown  of  England, 
because  neither  Eadward  nor  Harold,  but  only  the  assembled 
Witan  of  the  realm,  had  any  right  to  disjM)se  of  it.  This  is  so 
plain  that  the  Norman  Avriters  themselves  put  this  answer  into 
Harold’s  mouth.*  Jiadward’s  bequest,  in  itself  worthless  till 
confirmetl  by  the  election  of  the  AVitan,  Avas  set  aside  by  his 
later  be(iuest  in  fa\’our  of  Harold.  HanAld’s  oath  to  William 
might  bind  Harold’s  oaau  soul,  but  it  could  in  no  way  bind  the 
English  people.  Its  violation  might  be  a  personal  crime  on 
Harold’s  part,  it  might  afford  a  jdausible  casns  belli  to  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  but  it  could  not  convert  the  Duke  of 
the  Normans  into  the  laAA-ful  King  of  the  English.  Nothing 
could  in  itself  be  AAcaker  than  either  claim,  but  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  two,  mixed  up  Avith  various  collateral  matters, 
such  as  the  exj)ulsiou  of  the  Normans  from  England,  the 
murder  of  the  .lEtheling  Alfred,  the  neglect  of  I’eter’s-pencc 
on  the  })art  of  the  islanders,  Avas  enough  to  obtain  for 
William  a  faA’ou'rable  hearing  both  from  the  Papal  Court 
and  from  Europe  generally.  The  circumstance  which  aroused 
most  indignation  against  Harold  illustrates  one  of  the  loAvest 
sujterstitions  of  the  time.  The  mere  breach  of  fealt}’  Avas  a 
matter  of  every-day  occurrence,  Avhich  awakened  no  special  cen¬ 
sure;  it  Avoidd  have  been  hard  to  find  a  vassal  ])rince  avIio  had  not 
broken  bis  fealty  over  and  over  again.  Harold’s  great  crime — 
as  the  story  runs — lay  in  profaning  the  relics  of  the  saints  by 
Avhich  he  sAvore.  Yet  the  same  story  rejwesents  him  as  being 
basely  entraj>|)ed  intt*  this  more  solemn  form  of  oath,  and  as 
sAvearing  Avithoiit  the  least  notion  that  it  Avas  the  relics  of  the 
saints  on  Avhich  he  was  swearing.  Surely,  if  the  saints  Avere 
thought  to  be  capable  of  i)ersonai  vengeance,  their  wrath  Avould 
have  fallen  much  more  justly  u[)on  AA’illiam  for  profaning  holy 
objects  to  such  a  fraudulent  end.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  Avas  this,  more  than  anything  else,  Avhich  turned  general 
European  opinion  in  AVilliam’s  favour  and  gave  to  his  invasion 
of  England  something  of  the  character  of  a  Crusade. 

together  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Fourth.  Harold, 
King  Eadward’s  nephew  or  grandson  (nepos),  is  sent  to  Normandy 
for  his  education.  He  there  contracts  a  close  friendship  for  William. 
They  engage  to  marry  each  other’s  sisters.  Harold  is  unwilling  to 
do  so,  but  landing  in  Flanders  he  is  entrapped  into  the  marriage,  as 
in  all  other  versions  into  the  fealty.  As  he  fails  to  give  his  sister  to 
William,  the  Duke  comes  over,  wins  the  battle,  kills  Harold,  marries 
his  sister  and  reigns  by  a  Crown  Matrimonial.  (Oti'a  Imperialia,  vol. 
ii.  p.  20,  ap.  Leibnitz,  Rer.  Brunsw.  Scriptt.,  vol.  i.  p.  945.) 

•  Will.  Malmes.  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 
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Armed  with  such  a  title  as  this,  William  ventured  on  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  England.  A  combination  of  circumstances,  ah(»ve  all 
the  simidtaneous  invasion  of  Harold  Hardmla,  enabled  him  to 
land  at  Pevensey  and  to  conquer  on  the  hill  of  Senlac.  As  soon 
as  Harold  had  fallen,  it  at  once  became  jdain  what  England 
had  lost  in  him,  and  how  little  fitted  any  surviving  Englishman 
was  to  take  his  place.  To  that  tremendous  energy  which  hatl 
sped  from  the  field  of  victory  at  Stamford-bridge  to  the  field 
of  overthrow  at  Senlac  succeetled  two  months  of  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  drivelling  on  record.  England  was  not  conquered ; 
the  invader  at  most  had  possession  of  a  single  county ;  there 
were  plenty  of  brave  hearts  and  stout  hands  to  resist  him,  but 
there  was  no  leader.  It  took  AVilliam  full  five  yeai*s  really  to 
conquer  England,  but,  after  Harold  was  gone,  William  never 
again  met  Englishmen  arrayed  against  him  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Indeed  he  hardly  met  them  again  in  arms  at  all  till,  as  elected 
and  consecrated  King,  he  had  a  formal  right  to  deal  with  them  as 
rebels.  Two  or  three  short  sieges  were  all  the  opix)sition  that 
^^'illiam  met  with  between  his  victory  and  his  coronation.  Had 
the  courage  and  patriotism  which  sj)ent  itself  in  Itwal  revolts  after 
he  became  King  been  concentrated  in  another  eft’ort  like  Harold’s 
to  hinder  him  from  becoming  King,  the  Norman  Bastard  would 
never  have  received  the  crown  of  Cerdic  in  King  Edward’s 
minster.  The  ]>recious  interval  was  spent  within  the  walls  of 
London  in  selfish  dissensions  and  conspiracies.  The  child 
Eadgar  was  elected  King,  and  the  Northern  Earls,  as  faithless 
to  him  as  they  had  already  been  to  Harold,  and  were  about  to 
be  to  William,  left  him  to  his  fate.  While  the  strength  of  the 
country  was  still  untouched,  London  surrendered,  the  chief 
men  of  the  whole  land  did  homage,  the  invader  was  eleeted, 
crowned,  and  anointed  King  with  all  the  rites  Avhich  national 
usage  prescribed.  The  wonderful  advantage  which  he  thus 
gained  cannot  be  overrated.  But  we  must  here  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  we  must  guard 
against  two  errors  of  opposite  kinds.  In  the  vulgar  view 
William  became  King  at  once  upon  his  victory  ;  the  almanac- 
makers  date  his  reign  from  St.  Calixtus-day  and  not  from 
Christmas.  In  the  view  of  Hume  and  winters  of  that  sort  all 
later  opposition  is  mere  rebellion,  justifiable  rebellion  perhaps, 
but  still  rebellion  against  a  de  facto  King.  Thierry,  on  the 
other  hand,  dwells  exclusively  on  the  gradual  conquest  of  the 
whole  country,  as  if  the  resistance  which  AVilliam  met  at 
Chester  in  1070  was  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  the  resistance 
which  he  met  at  Romney  in  1066.  There  was  between  the 
two  all  the  difference  which  was  involved  in  William’s  formal 
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assumption  of  the  English  Crown.  The  resistance  which 
William  met  with  during  the  first  five  years  after  his  coronation 
was  not  exactly  revolt  against  an  established  King  and  not 
exactly  resistance  to  a  foreign  invader.  AVilllam  was  King,  so 
far  as  being  formally  chosen  and  crowned,  formally  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  most  of  the  chief  men  in  Church  and  State,  could 
make  him  King.  He  was  King  in  so  far  as,  excei)t  during 
Eadgar’s  momentary  reign  at  York,  there  was  no  other  King. 
But  he  was  not  in  |X)ssession,  either  military  or  civil,  of  the 
whole  country,  and  if  this  or  that  earl  or  bishoj)  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  him,  the  mass  of  the  people  had  done  so  only  in  London 
and  the  neighbouring  shires.  A  resistance  to  a  King  so  placed 
could  not  be  called  revolt  against  an  estoblished  government. 
Hut  it  was  necessarily  resistance  of  a  local  and  desultory 
character ;  each  city  or  district  fought  for  its  own  liberties  and 
not  for  the  liberties  of  England  ;  and  in  many  cases,  though  the 
])eople  had  never  submitted  to  the  Conqueror,  they  were  led  by 
chiefs  who  had  become  his  men  and  had  received  honours  at 
his  hands.  Add  that  the  whole  resistance  took  the  form  of  a 
reaction  after  submission.  When  William  first  left  England 
in  1067,  he  had  actual  possession  of  hardly  half  the  kingdom, 
but  within  that  half  he  was  the  acknowledged  King,  and  there 
was  no  acknowledged  King  anywhere  else.  The  oppressions 
of  Odo  and  William  Fit/.-(jsbern  during  his  .absence  led  to  in¬ 
surrection  in  the  part  which  was  already  subdued  and  to  more 
determined  resistance  in  the  part  Avhich  was  still  unsubdued. 
But  all  this  gave  William  altogether  the  api)carance,  and  in 
some  measure  the  reality,  of  a  lawful  King  subduing  rebels 
against  established  authority.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer 
the  country  bit  by  bit,  and  to  use  the  forces  of  one  district  in 
bringing  another  under  his  obedience.  William,  like  Henry 
VIII.,  had  the  wonderful  advantage  of  being  able  to  do  what¬ 
ever  cruelty  or  injustice  he  wished  to  do  under  the  mask  of  the 
forms  of  law. 

William  then  gradually  conquered  England;  he  gradually 
substituted  foreigners  —  by  no  means  always  Normans  —  for 
Englishmen  in  all  high  offices ;  he  gradually,  as  lands  came 
into  his  hands,  transferred  all  the  greatest  class  of  estates 
from  English  to  foreign  owners.  The  English  thus  Ijecamc 
an  inferior  elass  on  their  own  soil.  But  AVilHam  did  nothing 
directly  to  uproot  the  laws,  the  language,  or  the  nationality  of 
Englishmen.  Whatever  was  done  in  this  way  was  the 
gradual  and  indirect  result  of  the  Conquest,  but  nothing 
more.  ‘French’  and  ‘English’  are  distinguished  throughout 
William’s  reign  and  those  of  his  sons ;  but  though  there  was 
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much  to  clei)ro^s  and  to  oppress  the  Englishman,  there  was  no 
distinct  legislation  against  him.  He  laboured  under  many 
practical  disadvantages,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 
overcoming  them  if  he  could,  nothing  to  hinder  the  two  nations 
from  gradually  fusing  into  one.  Lands  and  honours  were 
largely  transferred  to  strangers,  but  the  foreign  landowner 
held  his  land  by  the  old  English  tenure,  and  the  foreign  judge 
had  to  administer  the  old  English  law.*  Let  us  again  hear 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave; — 

‘  England  suffered  most  acutely  by  the  Norman  Conquest :  but, 
comparing  as  far  as  we  can  imperfectly  knoAV  and  tell,  the  similar 
or  analogous  punishments  of  nations,  never  was  so  crushing  a  sub¬ 
jection  accompanied  by  less  oppression  and  w’rong.  Bitter  oppres¬ 
sion,  cruel  w'rong ; — yet  oppression,  which,  according  to  the  world’s 
opinion,  is  inevitable ;  wrong  which  the  statesman  never  fails  to 
justify.  In  proportion  as  the  'grades  of  society  descended,  so  did 
the  hardships  diminish.  There  was  no  permanent  evil  inflicted  on 
the  great  masses  of  society.  The  shattered  and  decayed  elements 
of  old  English  policy  were  preserved,  and  the  means  provided  for 
reuniting  them  in  a  more  otheient  organisation.  London  retained 
all  her  Anglo-Saxon  integrity.  London  Stone  was  not  moved.  All 
the  Stokes  preserved  their  francliises.  Colchester  Townsmen  met 
in  Colchester  Moothall.  Lincoln’s  Lawmen  kept  their  statutes. 
The  Burghs  of  Mercia  held  their  “morning  speeclt”  even  as  their 
kinsmen  in  the  red  Westphalian  land.  No  Englishman,  who 
patiently  had  continued  in  scot  and  lot,  became  an  alien  in  his  own 
country.  No  peasant  was  expelled  from  his  cottage,  no  churl  from 
his  patrimonial  held.  So  far  as  the  Norman  administration  reached 
the  villein,  he  obtained  greater  protection  for  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  more  assurance  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  house  and  home, 
titan  he  had  enjoyed  under  the  Confessor.  His  rent  could  not  be 
raised,  his  services  could  not  be  increased.  Above  all,  no  “penal 
“  laws,”  no  persecution  of  faith,  no  legalised  degradation,  no  spite 
against  nationality,  no  proscription  of  dress  or  language,  no  useless 
insult,  no  labour  of  hatred  to  render  contempt  everlasting ;  no 
“  Glorious  Memory,”  no  “  Boyne  Water,”  no  “  Croppies  lie  down.” 
— Before  the  first  year  after  the  Conqueror’s  death  has  closed,  we 
shall  see  the  favour  of  the  English  nation  sought  by  the  Norman 
king.’ 

Here,  as  usual,  there  is  exaggeration,  but  the  main  facts  are 
indisputable.  The  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Francis  at  least  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  extravagant  colouring  of  'I'hierrv 


*  ‘Lagam  Eadwardi  Regis  vobis  reddo,’  &c.,  says  Henry  I.  It 
is  amusing  to  find  in  the  corrections  of  the  press,  ‘  for  lagam 
‘  read  legem'  Sir  Francis  accurately  copied  King  Henry’s  Latin, 
barbarous  as  it  may  be  ;  but  his  editor  seems  not  to  have  under¬ 
stood  it. 
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tlie  other  way.  Thierry,  throughout  his  narrative,  colours 
every  story,  by  thrusting  in  ej)ithets  which  he  docs  not  find  in 
his  autliorities.  If  any  one  is  oppressed,  he  quietly  puts  in 
the  words  ‘  Saxon,’  ‘  Englishman,’  and  tlie  like,  to  imply  not 
only  tliat  the  oppressed  person  was  necessarily  an  Euglishmau, 
but  that  he  was  oppressed  because  he  was  an  Englishman.  We 
can  well  believe  that  this  was  often  the  case,  that  an  English¬ 
man  often  failed  to  obtain  justice  when  a  Norman  would  have 
obtained  it  without  difficulty ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
it  in  every  case  without  evidence.  It  would  be  a  good  exercise 
for  any  one  to  go  through  Thierry’s  whole  story,  verifying  all 
his  references.  He  w'ould  not  often  find  direct  misrepresen¬ 
tation  or  misquotation.  But  he  would  almost  always  find  that 
the  context  of  tlie  original  gives  the  story  an  utterly  different 
tone  from  that  which  it  receives  in  the  vivid  and  jncturesque 
narrative  which  has  led  so  many  astray.* 

We  are,  indeed.  Inclined  to  think  that  most  modem  writers 
have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  conscious  national 
feeling  which  existed  in  the  eleventh  century,  either  in  England 
or  elsewhere.  If  any  people  ever  was,  in  the  slang  of  our 
day,  an  ‘  oppressed  nationality,’  the  English  were  so  under  our 
two  Williams.  But  tliey  show  very  little  consciousness  of  their 
(X)ndition.  Nowhere  do  we  find  so  little  expression  of  strictly 
national  feeling  as  in  the  most  strictly  national  record,  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  The  Chronicler  bitterly  deplores  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  AVilliam’s  reign,  but  he  never  once  sums  them  up, 
as  a  modern  writer  would  do,  in  the  one  phrase  of  ‘  foreign 
‘  dominion.’  He  feels  that  William  is  very  different  from  the 
kings  that  were  before  hun,  he  feels  tliat  the  state  of  things 

*  Let  us  take  two  instances  out  of  many.  William,  in  1085, 
arrested  his  brother  Odo  on  several  charges.  Orderic  (647  B.)  puts 
a  speech  into  the  King’s  mouth,  in  which  three  of  the  accusations 
run  thus :  ‘  Angliam  vehementer  oppressit,’  ‘  crudeliter  pauperes 
‘  oppressit,’  *  totum  regnum  injustis  exactionibus  concutiens  ex- 
‘  agitavit.’  Thierry,  professing  to  follow  Orderic,  leaves  out  the 
last  charge  and  thus  colours  the  two  first,  ‘  Lc  roi  accusa  I’^veque 
‘  d’avoir  maltraite  les  Saxons  outre  mesure,  au  grand  danger  de  la 
‘  cause  commune' 

The  other  is  the  story  of  one  Brihtstan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
given  at  length  by  Orderic,  p.  629.  It  is  clear  that  Brihtstan  was 
of  English  descent,  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  that 
he  was  vilely  treated.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  so 
treated  because  he  was  an  Englishman,  or  that  the  same  unjust 
judge  might  not  have  treated  a  Norman  as  vilely.  But  Thierry, 
by  constantly  sticking  in  ‘  1’ Anglais,*  ‘  le  Saxon,’  &c.,  gives  the  story 
a  turn  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  at  all  in  the  original. 
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has  greatly  changed,  and  changed  greatly  for  the  worse,  but 
he  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  the  change.  No 
‘  oppressed  nationality  ’  now-a-ilays  could  lament  more  bitterly, 
but  modern  lamentations  would  take  another  form.  We  do 
not  mean  that  no  national  feeling  existed,  that  men  were  not 
conscious  of  the  difference  between  a  countryman  and  a 
stranger ;  we  do  not  mean  that,  even  in  the  Chronicle  Itself, 
the  consciousness  of  such  difference  is  not  plainly  marked. 
But  we  doubt  whether,  either  in  England  or  anywhere  else, 
the  feeling  had,  in  that  age,  assumed  the  distinct  shape  which 
it  has  assumed  in  later  times.  England  especially  was  used 
to  the  presence  of  foreigners.  She  had  learned  to  place  one 
foreign  conqueror,  whose  beginnings  had  promised  much  worse 
than  the  beginnings  of  William,  among  the  best  and  noblest 
of  her  native  princes.  The  experience  which  England  had 
had  of  the  good  government  of  Cnut,  probably  helped  in  no 
slight  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the  success  of  William.  And 
the  promotion  of  foreign  earls  and  bishops  was  only  the  con¬ 
tinuation  to  a  greater  extent  of  a  system  to  which  men  had  been 
already  used  under  King  Eadward.  They  knew  that  a  stranger 
was  not  necessarily  an  oppressor;  even  God  wine  and  Harold, 
in  the  full  swing  of  triumph,  did  not  drive  out  all  Eadward’s 
foreign  favourities ;  the  bad  were  driven  out,  but  those  who 
had  not  abused  their  position  retained  their  honours.*  But 
however  all  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  sort  of  complaint  which 
we  should  have  looked  for,  complaint  of  the  domination  of 
strangers  jvs  strangers.  When  we  come  to  writers  who  lived 
further  from  the  event,  the  expression  of  national  distinction 
becomes  much  plainer.  That  is  to  say,  in  William’s  own  reign 
men  had  no  leisure  for  speculation  on  these  matters;  after¬ 
wards  they  began  to  think  and  speculate  and  remark  the 
distinction  between  the  races  and  the  elFects  of  that  distinction. 
Each  generation  saw  tlie  difference  more  clearly  as  a  matter 
of  history,  even  while  each  generation  saw  another  stage  in 
the  practical  healing  of  the  breach.  When  w'e  reach  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  he  talks  of  ‘  Normans  and  Saxons,’  as  Thierry 
himself  might  have  done,  in  words  which  Thierry  has  appro¬ 
priately  chosen  as  a  quotation  to  wind  up  his  history.f 

•  ('/ompare  the  Chronicle  A.  1052  with  Roger  of  Howden  on 
the  same  year  (Scriptt.  post  Bed.  p.  254).  William,  the  Norman 
Bishop  of  London,  seems  to  bear  a  good  character  both  before  and 
after  the  Conquest. 

,  t  ‘  Of  l)e  Normannes  be}>  ))ys  hey  men,  fat  bef  of  l>ys  lond 
And  fe  lowe  men  of  Saxons,  as  ych  understonde.’ 
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In  estimating  the  effects  of  the  Conquest,  no  question  is 
more  iinjwrtant,  or  rather  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  question 
itself,  how  soon  and  by  what  steps  were  the  Normans  and  Eng¬ 
lish  fused  into  one  nation  ?  It  is  very  curious  to  trace  the  way 
in  which  the  old  phrase,  ‘  Franci  et  Angli,’  as  an  exhaustive 
division  of  the  ‘  King’s  men,’  gradually  dies  out.  But  the 
inquiry  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  question  which  con¬ 
stantly  occurs — who  was  French  and  who  was  English? 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  a  man  who  had 
fought  for  William  at  Senlac;  there  is  none  as  to  that  of  a 
man  of  unmixed  Old-English  descent.*  But  under  which 
head  came  the  children  of  the  first  Norman  settlers?  What 
were  the  feelings  of  a  man,  son  of  a  Norman  father,  but  born  on 
English  ground,  often  of  an  English  mother,  holding  English 
estates  and  English  honours,  obeying  and  administering  English 
laws?  When  the  ‘King’s  men,  French  and  English,’  were 
summoned  to  his  standard,  among  which  class  did  such  a  man 
do  his  service  ?  We  do  not  ask  about  great  earls  and  bishops ; 
what  were  the  feelings — in  motlern  phrase,  what  was  the  ‘  nation- 
‘  ality,’  of  a  citizen,  a  yeoman,  an  ordinary  priest,  an  ordinary 
country  gentleman,  to  whom  England  was  his  birthplace 
and  his  home,  but  whose  father  or  grandfather  had  fought 
on  the  winning  side  at  Senlac  ?  We  are  indeed  told,  in 
a  rather  rhetorical  way,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Conqueror’s 
reign,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  called  an  Englishman  f ;  but, 
surely  natives  of  England,  born  subjects  of  the  King  of  the 
English,  knowing  no  other  country  and  owing  no  allegiance 
to  any  other  sovereign,  could  not  very  long  have  refused  the 
name.  And  in  estimating  this  difficulty  we  must  not  forget 
the  constant  immigration  that  went  on  after  the  Conquest, 
the  multitude  of  foreigners  of  all  kinds  who  kept  coming  over 
to  make  their  fortunes  in  England,  to  the  prejudice  alike  of 
men  of  Old-English  race  and  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers.  The  words  ‘  Angli,’  ‘  Franci,’  ‘  Normanni,’  thus  be¬ 
come  ambiguous ;  in  a  transitional  period  they  Avere  doubtless 
often  largely  used,  so  that  the  same  man  might  call  himself 
Norman  or  English  almost  indiscriminately.  The  result  is 


The  whole  of  this  Avriter’s  remarks  on  this  subject  are  very 
curious.  See  vol.  i.  p.  363,  4th  ed.  1810. 

*  ‘Angli  naturales,’  Ord.  Vit.  p.  666  D.°  ‘ Antiqua  Anglorum  in- 
‘  genuitas.’  Eadmer,  p.  48. 

I  lien.  Hunt.  p.  212:  ‘Ita  etiam  ut  Anglicum  vocari  foret 
‘  opprobrio.’  Cf.  Ord.  Yit.  p.  782  B. :  ‘  Num  prosequi  me  ritum 
‘  autumat  Anglorum.’ 
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that  \ve  d<»  not  always  know  under  which  head  to  class 
natives  of  the  land  of  foreign  extraction.  When  we  read 
that  Thomas  of  London  was  the  first  Englishman  raised 
to  the  see  of  C'anterbury  since  the  Conquest,  it  undoubtedly 
means,  not  that  he  Avas,  which  he  was  not,  of  (31d-English 
descent,  but  that  he  was  the  first  native  of  England,  of 
Avhatever  blood,  who  had  held  that  place  since  Stigand. 
lJut  when  Eadmer  complains  tl)at  Henry  I.  promoted  men 
of  every  nation  except  the  English  * * * §,  does  he  reckon  the 
grandsons  of  AVilllanfs  followers  among  the  favoured  or  the 
rejected  class  ?  AVheu  an  English  j)oet  exults  over  the  fate 
of  the  Norman  companions  of  the  ..Ethcling  Williamtj  docs  he 
mean  by  Normans  natives  of  Ntwinandy  or  men  of  Norman 
blood  wherever  born  ?  There  is  an  obscure  story,  of  which, 
of  course,  Thierry  makes  the  most,  of  a  conspiracy  egaiust  the 
‘  Normans’  early  in  the  reign  of  Ste})hen.{  Have  these 
Avords  the  same  meaning  Avhieh  they  would  have  had  in  the 
days  of  the  Conqueror,  or  do  they  merely  mean  Avlmt  a  con¬ 
spiracy  against  tlie  Poitevins  or  the  Savoyards  Avould  have 
meant  in  the  days  of  1 1  enry  III.?  Fully  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions  Avould  require  the  minutest  study  of  every  indication 
to  be  litund  in  the  Avriters  of  several  generations.  Such  a 
task  Avouhl  be  a  long  one,  but,  as  a  S])cclmeu  of  Avhat  avc  mean, 
Ave  Avill  see  Avhat  light  is  throAvu  on  the  matter  by  the  manner 
of  thought  and  speaking  to  be  seen  in  two  of  our  principal 
authorities,  one  of  them  Sir  Francis’s  special  favourite,  namely, 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  Orderic. 

Orderic,  as  we  have  seen,  Avas  born  in  England  of  a  French 
father,  but  very  probably  of  an  English  mother,  nine  years 
after  William’s  accession.  Noav  Orderic  undoubtedly  looked 
upon  himself  as  an  Englishman.  He  calls  himself  ‘  Angligena,’ 
he  speaks  of  his  removal  to  Normandy  as  banishment.  §  It 
may  be  said  that  to  one  Avho  Avas  not  a  native  Norman,  Nor¬ 
mandy  Avas  a  land  as  strange  as  England.  But  then  we  must 
remember  hoAv  vast  a  ])roportion  of  William’s  followers  Avere  no 
more  Normans  than  Orderic’s  father.  Soldiers  of  all  countries 


*  P.  no,  cf.  94. 
t  lien.  Hunt.  A.  1120: 

‘  Num  Normunnigenae  Gallis  clari  superatis 
Anglica  regna  petunt,  obstitit  ipse  Deus.’ 

The  title  of  .^theling — Guillcimus  Adelingus — is  given  to  this 
prince  by  Orderic  869  B. 

X  Ord.  Vit.  911,  2. 

§  Ib.  p.  548  A  :  ‘  De  Anglia  in  Normanniam  tenellus  exsul  ut 
ajterno  Regi  mililarcm  destinatiis  sum.’ 

VOL.  rxxi.  XO.  CCXI.AMI.  D 
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followed  his  standard  and  received  English  estates  and  Eng¬ 
lish  wives  as  their  rewards.  Priests  of  all  countries  came  to 
share  the  benefices  of  the  conquered  land,  from  Lanfranc  on 
his  metropolitan  throne  to  Odelirius  in  his  wooden  chaj)el  at 
Shrewsbury.  Now  it  is  clear  that  Odelirius,  au  immediate  fol¬ 
lower  and  favourite  of  a  great  Norman  earl,  took  no  pains  to 
bring  up  his  son  otherwise  than  as  an  Englishman.  Earl  Roger’s 
French  confessor  was  clearly  living  on  terms  of  friendship  and 
equality  wdth  the  two  English  priests,  to  one  of  whom  he  paid 
the  compliment  of  naming  his  son  after  him,  while  to  the  other 
he  entrustetl  that  son  for  education.  It  is  clear  then  that  he 
did  not  look  on  all  his  English  neighbours  as  ‘  Saxon  ’  churls 
and  swine.  And  if  Odelirius  was  thus  well  dlsjx)sed,  his  influ¬ 
ence  over  his  patron  and  son  in  the  faith  coidd  hardly  fail  to 
have  been  exercised  to  soften  the  fate  of  those  among  the  con- 
queretl  with  whom  Earl  Roger  had  t»»  deal.  Now  no  dt)ubt  we 
here  have  a  specially  favourable  case,  but  it  can  hardly  have 
been  an  unique  case ;  it  at  least  shows  that  it  was  not  im|K)s- 
sible  for  the  conejuerors  and  the  conquered  to  sit  down  quietly 
side  by  side.  What  hapj>ened  at  Shrewsbury  must  have  ha])- 
pened  elsewhere,  and  the  son  of  many  a  foreign  settler  must 
have  grown  up  with  a  heart  as  truly  English  as  Orderic  had. 
Through  Orderic’s  whole  work  we  see  a  most  curious  struggle 
between  his  national  English  feelings,  backed  to  be  sure  by  his 
natural  sense  of  right,  and  the  opjMising  traditions  of  a  Norman 
monastery.  He  follows  the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers 
as  far  as  William  of  Poitiers  could  guide  him,  and  then 
begins  to  write  for  himself  in  a  more  independent  spirit. 
He  had  been  taught — even  Siward  would  not  be  allowed 
to  contradict  that  lesson — that  Harold  was  wrong  and  that 
William  was  right ;  but  he  is  no  slavish  flatterer  of  the 
Conqueror,  like  William  of  Poitiers.  He  admires  the  great 
king,  doubly  his  sovereign,  wdiom  he  had  heard  of  Avith 
awe  and  -  wonder  as  a  boy ;  but  he  exercises  a  free  criticism 
on  his  actions,  and  he  censures  his  cruel  devastation  of 
Northumberland  as  it  deserves.  Altogether  avc  think  that 
Orderic,  his  Avhole  |K)sition  and  his  w’hole  Avay  of  Avriting, 
supply  a  most  im[M)rtant  Avitness  on  behalf  of  the  general 
vieAv  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Palgravc.  Nor  does  William  of 
Malmesbury  really  tell  a  different  story.  His  firofession  of 
impartiality,  combinetl  AA-ith  his  constant  insinuations  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  English,  is  to  our  mind  less  endurable  than 
the  outs|x>kcn  enmity  of  AV'^illiam  of  Poitiers.  Rut  the  way 
in  which  William  of  Malmesbury  is  obliged  to  mask  his 
Nonnan  partisanship  is,  in  its  Avay,  a  Avitness  to  the  gradual 
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blending  of  the  two  races  no  less  than  the  honest  English 
sympathies  of  Orderic.  William  was  undoubtedly  of  mixetl 
race,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  England.  Why,  then,  is  he  less 
English  in  feeling  than  Orderic,  whose  mixed  origin  is  only 
matter  of  surmise,  and  who  s])ent  his  life  in  Normandy  ? 
The  difference  in  feeling  between  the  two  is  probably  owing 
in  a  great  degree  to  different  social  j>ositiou.  William  Avas 
evidently  born  in  a  higher  rank  than  the  son  of  the  priest 
of  the  ■  wooden  church  at  Shrewsbury.  Doubtless  the  ])re- 
judice  of  birth  was  more  enduring  in  projiortion  as  the  rank 
of  the  j)ersons  concerned  was  higher.  No  doubt  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  races  had  a  most  real,  though  mainly  un¬ 
conscious  influence.  But  we  may  susj)ect  that,  among  the 
higher  ranks,  the  offspring  of  a  mixed  marriage  was,  for 
the  first  generation  or  two,  liable  to  be  looked  on  as  a  sort 
of  balf-caste.  Lower  down  in  the  social  scale  the  feeling 
would  be  much  less  strong.  Thomas  of  London,  born  in  1118 
of  Norman  parents  settled  in  England,  gives  no  sign  that  he 
was  ever  looked  ujKm  as  anything  but  an  Englishman  either 
by  himself  or  by  anyone  else. 

And  now  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  land  from  English  to 
foreigners.  On  this  jM)int  Domesday  is  of  coui'se  our  chief 
evidence.  Now  a  careful  study  of  Domesday  will  certainly  guide 
the  inquirer  to  that  middle  view  of  the  subject  for  which  we  con¬ 
tend  throughout.  The  Survey  shows  that  there  was  a  transfer  of 
property  on  an  ent»rmous  scale,  a  transfer  complete  enough  to 
exclude  every  native  Englishman  from  a  place  in  the  highest 
class  of  landowners,  and  thus  to  found  a  real  territorial  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  foreign  origin.  But  Domesday  gives  no  sup})ort  to 
the  po[)ular  notion  that  every  Englishman  was  turned  out  of 
house  and  home.  We  find,  indeed,  no  Englishman  in  j)ossession 
of  such  enormous  estates  as  those  held  by  some  of  the  Norman 
barons.  But  we  find  a  vast  number  of  Englishmen  either 
retaining  smaller  holdings  of  the  King  in  enpite  or  holding  as 
tenants  of  some  intermediate  lord.  We  may  suspect  that,  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  the  actual  occupant  was  not  disturbed 
at  all.*  He  often  lost  a  portion  of  his  lands,  he  was  often 
retluced  to  hold  of  another  what  had  been  his  own,  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  belief  that  men  who  quietly  submitted  to  the 


*  See  a  curious  story  in  Wilkins’  ‘  Leges  Aiiglo-Saxouicae,’  p.  287, 
how  a  certain  Eadwine  in  Norfolk  contrived,  after  much  tribula¬ 
tion.  to  keep  part  of  his  lands,  but  we  need  not  infer  that  everv' 
English  landowner  who  occurs  in  Domesday  was  worried  in  the 
same  manner. 
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fbrcijrn  govonnnent  were,  as  an  ordinary  thing,  turned  adrift 
landless  and  homeless.  As  for  the  actual  jn'oeessof  the  transfer, 
there  can  l)e  no  donht  that  confiscations,  doubtless  sometimes 
very  arbitrary  and  unjust,  largely  helped  in  this  work,  but 
mere  confiscation  was  not  all.  In  many  cases  the  Norman  or 
other  foreigner  got  )>eaceable  ]H>ssession  of  an  English  estate 
by  marrying  an  English  heiress  or  widow.  In  this  c.ase  the 
]M)sscssor  in  the  next  generation  simjdy  iidieritcd  the  estate  of 
his  maternal  grandfather.  All  projierty  again  which  w'as 
attached  to  any  office,  all  land — and  Sir  Francis  sliows  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  land  so  circumstanced — which  was 
not  strictly  hereditary,  came  gradually  into  the  King's  hands 
fi)r  fresh  dis])osal.  And  at  William’s  first  entry,  the  vast 
estates  of  Harold  and  his  family  lay  ready  to  l»e  dealt  with 
as  the  forfeited  ])ro|)erty  of  traitors.  Indeed,  there  seems  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  this  rule  was  applied  to  all  who  could  be 
proved  to  have  fallen  or  fought  at  Senlac.* 

The  two  points  to  be  established  are,  that  the  transfer  of 
lands  and  honours  was  very  gradual,  and  that,  though  very 
extensive,  it  was  not  absolutely  universal.  The  jacture,  in 
short,  which  Domesday  gives  us  is,  Avhen  translated  into 
mt)dern  language,  that  of  a  great  nobility  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  of  foreign  origin,  a  nobility  of  which  probably  none 
were  of  Old-English  descent  by  the  full  blood,  but  of  a 
smaller  gentry,  a  yeomanry,  a  class  of  burghers,  among  w'hom 
the  two  races  were  mixed  uj)  in  such  a  way  that  in  a  gene¬ 
ration  or  two  there  could  be  little  means  of  distinguishing 
them,  t 

We  think  that  we  may  fairly  set  down  as  established  truths, 
in  utter  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Thierry,  and  in  substantial 
agreement  with  Sir  Francis  I’algrave,  that  the  transfer  of  land 
at  the  Conquest  was  much  less  conq)lete,  and  that  the  fusion 
of  the  two  races  took  place  much  more  sj)eedily,  than  the 
]H)])ular  version  of  the  story  represents  them.  It  is  clear  to  us 
that,  by  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  every  native  of  England  looked 

*  See  ‘  Dialo^us  de  Scaccario,’  vol.  i.  p.  10,  apud  Madox,  ‘History 
‘  of  Exchequer,’ 

I  So  the  ‘  Dialogus  dc  Scaccario,’  vol.  i.  p.  10  (:ip.  Madox,  Hist,  of 
Exchequer)  :  ‘  Tam  cohabitantibus  Anglicis  ct  Normannis,  et  altcr- 
*  utris  uxorcs  ducentibus  vel  nubentibus,  sic  permixtae  sunt  nationes 
‘  lit  vix  discerni  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis  Anglicus  quia 
‘  Norinanuus  sit  genere.’  He  goes  on  to  except  the  villains  at  one 
end,  and  he  might  doubtless  have  excepted  the  great  nobles  at  the 
other,  but  no  doubt  the  description  is  eminently  true  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  classes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

I 
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on  liiinsolf  as  an  Englishman,  and  that  even  Englislmicn  of 
foreign  descent  were  beginning  to  share  the  gcnnine  insular 
feeling  towards  men  of  foreign  birth.  And  we  must  always 
remember  that  ‘  Englishman,’  *■  .Vuglus,’  *  Angligena.’  Avas  the 
only  name  that  was  ever  opposed  to  ‘  Freneh  ’  or  ‘  Xormans.’ 
We  talk  of  ‘  Normans  and  Saxons,’  but  no  Englishman  of 
that  age  called  liimself  a  ‘  Saxon,’  or  was  called  a  ‘Saxon’ 
by  his  Norman  neighb(*ur  or  master. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  for  more  than 
one  energetic  protest  against  this  misleading  popular  use  of  the 
words  ‘  Saxon’  or  even  ‘  Anglo-Saxon,’  as  the  proper  term 
to  oppose  to  ‘  Norman.’  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that 
his  Editor  should,  in  his  Table  of  Contents  and  his  marginal 
analysis,  have  constantly  brought  in  the  expression  which  his 
father  so  distinctly  eschews.  ‘  1  must  needs  here  pause,’  says 
Sir  Francis,  ‘  and  substitute  henceforward  the  true  and  ancient 
‘  word  English  for  the  unhistorical  *  and  conventional  term 
‘  Anglo-Saxon,  an  expression  conveying  a  most  false  idea  in 
‘  our  civil  history.  It  disguises  the  continuity  of  affairs,  and 
‘  substitutes  the  appearance  of  a  new  fonnation  in  the  place  of 
‘  a  progressive  evolution.’  (vol.  lii.  p.  596.)  So  again  : — ‘  Our 
‘  readers  will  recollect  that,  in  conformity  with  our  denial  of 
‘  the  real  existence  of  an  ..Vnglo-Saxon  nation,  except  a.s  a  con- 
‘  venient,  though  somewhat  delusive  mode  of  designating  the 
‘  English  of  the  antc-Norinan  period,  so  also  must  we  deny 
‘  there  being  any  Anglo-Saxon  language.  If  you  had  asked 
‘  Alfred  what  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  would  have  answered  it 
‘  was  an  Englisc-boc,  and  would  have  been  wonderfully  sur- 
‘  prised  if  you  had  giv'cn  it  any  other  name.’  (vol.  iii.  p.  631.) 
The  name  of  our  nation  then,  as  now,  was  ‘  English,’  the  only 
name  known  to  ourselves,  the  only  name  known  to  foreign 
nations,  save  that  the  Celts  within  Ilritain,  then,  as  now,  thought 

*  The  form  ‘  Angli- Saxones  ’  or  ‘  Anglo-Saxones’  is  sometimes  used 
to  express  the  nation  formedhy  the  union  of  Angles  and  Saxons  ;  not, 
as  people  commonly  me.an  by  it,  ‘  Saxons  settled  in  England.’  lint 
‘  Angli  ’  alone  is  far  more  common,  and  ‘  Saxones,’  we  think  we 
may  safely  say,  is  never  found  in  this  sense,  except  when  the  w'ords 
or  matter  is  borrowed  from  a  Celtic  source.  Saxon  always  means 
the  inhabitants  of  the  distinctly  Saxon  part  of  England,  never  the 
whole  people,  and  it  is  never  opposed  to  ‘  Norman,*  ‘  Frenchman,’ 
or  the  like.  Orderic,  indeed  (666  A.),  makes  certain  Normans  say 
‘Saxones  Anglos  prostravimus;’  but  surely  this  is  a  mere  flourish, 
like  calling  the  Byzantine  Empire  ‘Ionia’  and  its  inhabitants 
‘  Danai  ’  and  ‘  Pelasgi.’ 
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good  to  call  us  ‘  Saxons.’*  The  familiar  opposition  between 
‘  Normans’  and  ‘  Saxons’  wipes  out,  as  Sir  Francis  shows,  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  It  makes  us  fancy  the  ‘  Saxons  ’  to  he 
some  foreign  and  extinct  people,  instead  of  being  simply  our¬ 
selves.  It  was  the  English  people  over  whom  William  claimed 
to  reign ;  it  was  the  English  ])eople  among  whom  he  established 
himself  and  his  foreign  followers,  and  it  was  the  English 
people  into  whose  greater  mass  the  smaller  Norman  element 
was  gra<lually  absorbed.  It  Avas  the  English  language  which 
he  strove  in  vain  to  learn,  but  Avhich  his  youngest  English- 
born  son  sjx)ke  seemingly  from  his  chlldhood.t  It.  Avas  the 
English  laAV  Avhich  he  confirmed ;  ‘  King  of  the  English  ’  Avas 
the  highest  title  Avhich  he  handed  doAvn  to  his  descendants, 
and  it  Avas  to  the  knoAvn  loyalty  of  Englishmen  that  those 
descendants  appealed  against  the  assaults  of  Norman  traitors. J 
Hy  using  the  ‘  delusive  ’  name  of  ‘  Saxon  ’  Avhere  Avriters  of  the 
time  know  no  name  but  ‘  Englishman,’  Ave  not  only  Avij)e  out 
a  characteristic  of  the  age,  but  Ave  give  up  our  national  in¬ 
heritance,  we  sej)arate  ourselves  from  those  earlier  ))eriods  of 
our  history  from  Avhich  ^\"illiam  himself  had  no  will  to  cut 
us  off. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  remarks  on  the  effect  of  the  Conquest 
on  language  deserve  most  attentive  study,  but  we  have  no 
space  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  them.  Like  the  whole 
of  the  cha])ter  on  the  Kcsults  of  the  Conquest,  they  are  mere 
hints  Avhich  we  long  to  see  worked  out  at  greater  length. 

*  This  is  perfectly  clear  of  the  a^e  of  William,  it  is  not  quite  so 
clear  as  to  earlier  times.  Eginhard  (Vita  Karoli,  p.  25)  calls  AlcAvine 
‘  Saxonici  generis  hominem,’  and  (Annales,  808)  a  certain  Eald- 
wulf  ‘  de  ipsa  Britannia  natione  Saxo.’  Now  AlcAvine  certainly,  and 
Ealdwulf  probably,  were  Northumbrians,  therefore  not  Saxons.  But 
in  Eginhard’s  time  the  two  nations  had  not  coalesced,  the  name  of 
‘  Anglia  ’  Avas  hardly  known,  and  the  names  of  its  inhabitants 
might  well  be  used  confusedly.  Even  in  the  sixth  century  Gregory 
the  Great  speaks  of  the  Jutish  .Sthelberht  and  his  people  as  ‘  Angli.’ 

The  point  is  that,  in  the  eleventh  century,  ‘English’  and  not 
‘  Saxon  ’  was  the  name  of  the  nation  and  the  word  opposed  to 
‘  Norman.’ 

I  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (vol.  iv.  p.  225)  has  clearly  made  this 
out.  Henry,  born  in  England  of  a  crowned  King  and  Queen  of  the 
English,  Avas  throughout  looked  on  by  the  English  as  a  kind  of 
countryman.  It  would  quite  fall  in  Avith  the  policy  of  William  at 
the  time  of  Henry’s  birth  to  cause  him  to  learn  the  English’ 
language. 

}  See  Ord.  Vit.  667  A.  Compare  the  Chronicle  A.  1088. 
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And  among  these  hints  we  come  across  one  hint  more  im- 
j>ortant  than  all,  and  one  of  especial  interest  to  ourselves. 
The  readers  of  our  former  articles  on  kindred  subjects  may 
perhaps  remember  that  we  called  attention  to  the  vast  import¬ 
ance  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  whose  accession  we  sjxtke  of 
as  ‘  almost  equivalent  to  a  second  Conquest.’*  We  are  there¬ 
fore  rejoiced  to  find  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  reaching  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  conclusion  as  ourselves,  though  apparently  by 
a  different  process.  We  were  speaking  mainly  of  what  Dr. 
Vaughan  calls  ‘  Revolutions  of  Race,’  of  the  practical  subjec¬ 
tion  of  natives  of  England  of  both  races  to  utter  foreigners. 
Sir  Francis  is  speaking,  as  is  his  wont,  of  fonnal  laws  and 
institutions.  The  changes  in  the  law  commonly  attributed  to 
the  Conqueror  Sir  Francis  attributes  to  his  Angevin  great- 
grandson.  ‘In  all  these  circumstances  I  can  find  the  most 
‘  evident  and  cogent  proofs  that  a  great  revolution  was  effected, 

‘  not  by  William,  but  by  Henry  Plantagenet.’  (vol,  iii.  p.  601.) 
To  this  ‘  revolution’  Sir  Francis  attributes  the  introduction  of 
those  special  feudal  incidents  which  we  commonly  attribute  to 
the  Conqueror,  but  of  which  Sir  Francis’s  own  researches  have 
discovered  no  trace  either  in  England  or  in  Normandy  before 
the  accession  of  the  line  of  Anjou,  Here  then  is  a  most  imjwr- 
tant  line  of  inquiry  barely  hinted  at  and  in  no  way  worked  out. 
This  again  makes  us  deeply  regret  that  we  have  from  the 
hand  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  only  a  fragmentary  account  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  of  the  reign  of  Henry  no  account 
at  all. 

As  a  composition,  the  master|)iece  of  Sir  Fi’ancis  Palgrave 
is  his  history  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  For  our  own 
sakes  we  woidd  gladly  exchange  it  for  a  finished  narrative  of 
the  reign  of  his  father,  but  it  is  a  gain  to  have  any  portion  of 
our  national  history  thus  recorded  by  Sir  Francis  in  his  best 
manner.  Every  reader  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  life-like 
tale  which  Sir  Francis  had  wrought  out  of  the  actions  of  the 
worst  man — possibly  not  the  w'orst  ruler  —  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  England.  We  can  add  our  own  witness  to  the 
unfailing  accuracy  of  the  whole  narrative.  Sir  Francis  has 
here  no  theories  which  could  possibly  lead  him  astray,  and  his 
unvarying  sympathy  for  everything  good  and  generous  finds 
the  fullest  ])lay  in  this  part  of  his  history.  The  portraits  of 
Anselm,  the  true  saint,  great,  not  in  any  commanding  political 
ability,  but  in  the  simple  majesty  of  his  righteousness,  of  the 
King,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  ever  and  anon  in  his  worst 

•  Ed.  Review,  vol.  cxii.  p.  159. 
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(lays  giving  signs  of  nobler  capacities  witbin  him,  but  sinking 
from  bad  to  worse  till  be  reached  a  depth  of  wickedness  and 
vice  over  whicli  history  is  obliged  to  draw  a  veil — both  these 
are  jmrtraits  drawn  liuleed  with  a  master's  hand.  We  must  not 
confound  the  struggle  between  William  and  .Vnsclm  with  the 
later  struggle  between  ITcnry  and  Thomas.  'Die  latter  was  a 
struggle  between  two  jM)Iilical  jtrinciples,  each  of  which  had  in 
that  day  much  to  say  for  itself;  but  rht‘  oj>i)osition  of  William 
to  Anselm  was  simply  the  natural  opjH)sition  between  evil  and 
gornl.  The  saintship  of  Thomas,  though  sincere,  was  still 
artificial ;  he  had  a  theory  of  what  a  saintly  bishop  ought  to 
be,  and  he  consciously  tried  to  act  according  to  that  theory. 
Anselm  had  no  theory  at  all ;  he  simply  obeyed  the  Instincts 
of  his  own  conscience  and  the  laws  of  the  s(K*iety  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  thorough  clearness  of  insight  and  fairness  of 
judgment  with  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  set  forth  the 
lesser  *  ecclesiastical  struggle  <tf  the  eleventh  century  gives  us 
another  ground  for  regretting  that  wc  cannot  have  from  his 
hand  a  picture  of  the  greater  ecclesiastical  struggle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  We  should  be  well  pleased  to  enlarge  on  many 
other  ]H)ints  in  this  volume,  especially  in  the  two  brilliant 
episodes  on  Scotland  and  on  the  First  Crusade.  In  the 
Scottish  chapter,  again,  we  ha\c  amjther  personal  j»icture, 
that  of  Queen  Margaret,  drawn  in  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  best 
manner,  and  we  have  a  clearer  description  than  can  perhaps  he 
found  anywhere  else  of  the  process  by  which  the  Teutonic 
element  in  Scotland  finally  triumphed  over  the  Celtic.  It  is 
most  singular  to  trace  how,  (tn  the  one  hand,  the  Celtic  kings 
gradually  estranged  themselves  from  their  own  ]»eople,  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  'reutonic  j)ortion  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Teutons — in  ])lain 
words,  the  English — in  S<’otland  gradually  adopted  the  name 
and  the  national  feelings  of  the  Celts  whom  they  continued  to 
look  u])on  as  enemies  or  bondsmen.  X(»  part  of  the  book  too 
is  fuller  than  this  of  those  |)assages  in  which  Sir  Francis  in 
some  sort  assumes  the  prophet’s  mantle,  and  deals  forth  those 
denunciations  against  our  own  age  and  our  own  nation  <»f 
which  some  of  us  may  dispute  the  justice  or  the  relevancy, 
but  of  which  no  one  can  deny  the  earnestness  or  the  elo<iuence. 
The  chapters  on  the  Crusade  are  equally  brilliant,  but,  with 
regard  to  a  large  |K)rtion  of  their  contents,  we  are  obliged  to 
part  company  with  Sir  Francis.  Wc  cannot  think  that  he 

*  Greater  and  lesser  in  England  ;  in  Christendom  generaliy  the 
two  epithets  would  be  reversed. 
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has  done  justice  to  the  Crusaders.  AVe  cannot  think  that  the 
crusading  spirit  was  in  itself  so  essentially  unrighteous  as  he 
rejiresents  it.  We  mean  of  course  the  mere  general  principle 
of  tlie  Holy  War,  as  ilistlugulshcd  Irom  the  vast  mass  of  indi¬ 
vidual  folly  and  wickedness  with  which  that  Holy  War  Avas 
in  practice  disgraced.  few  schemers  like  llohemond  may 
have  taken  the  cross  with  the  ulterior  object  of  overthrowing 
the  Eastern  bulwark  of  Christendom  and  of  carving  kingdoms 
for  themselves  out  of  the  tottering  empire  of  Alexius.  But 
surely  no  such  calculations  animated  the  gi’cat  mass  of  the 
Crusaders,  good  and  bad.  And  surely,  if  arms  arc  ever  to  be 
borne  at  all,  the  Christian  nations  of  I'hirope  were  fully  justified 
in  drawing  the  sword  to  preserve  the  right  of  })erforming  what 
they  looked  on  as  the  holy  Avork  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre 
of  Christ.  In  so  saying,  Ave  of  course  simply  defend  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Crusade.  On  the  actual  conduct  of  most  of  the 
Crusaders  Sir  Francis  Palgravc  may  be  as  severe  as  he  Avill. 

We  end  our  remarks  Avlth  a  feeling  of  real  sorroAv  that 
nothing  more  from  the  same  hand  can  folloAV  this  noble  frag¬ 
ment.  As  critics  Ave  regret  that  it  is  only  in  a  posthumous 
Avork  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  done  his  powers  full 
justice,  that  Ave  haA'e  had  no  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
living  author  on  so  brilliant  a  success,  or  of  arguing  out  Avith 
him  those  points  on  Avhlch  Ave  still  hold  his  vicAvs  to  be  un¬ 
founded.  We  have  endeavoured  to  treat  the  dead  Avriter  as 
Ave  should  have  treated  him  had  he  still  been  spared  to  us. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  record  our  general  admiration,  our 
general  agreement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ]K)int  out  the 
frequent  exaggerations  of  Sir  Francis’s  theory,  and  also  to 
express  our  regret  that  one  of  the  noblest  of  England’s  Avorthies 
has  found  at  his  hands  a  treatment  so  unAvorthy  of  his  deserts. 
But  if  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  been  cut  oft'  while  the  greater 
part  of  his  tiisk  was  still  imperfect,  he  has  left  behind  him 
hints  Avhich  may  make  the  fortune  of  move  than  one  future 
historian.  A  I'ull  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror  as  compared  Avith  those  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  avouUI  be  a  Avorthy  subject  for  any  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  those  true  historical  scholars  Avho  have  at  last  learned 
to  draw  the  knowledge  of  English  history  from  the  only  sources 
Avhere  it  can  be  found. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  comprising  its  An¬ 
tiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History. 
Edited  hv  William  Smith,  LL.D.  In  3  vols.  London; 
1863. 

2.  A  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  I/iterature.  Originally  edited  by 
John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  3rd  edition,  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.  Edited  by  William  Lindsay  Alex¬ 
ander,  D.D.,  F.S.A.S.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  A.  to  L.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  1862-4. 

^PiiE  proverb  which  describes  a  huge  book  as  a  huge  evil  did 
not  contemplate  the  case  of  dictionaries  and  works  of  refer¬ 
ence  ;  nor  will  any  one  be  inclined  to  apply  it  to  them,  except 
)>erha|is  the  unfortunate  student  whom  Dr.  Smith  inrites  in 
his  Preface  t«)  read  his  three  thick  imperial  octavos  ‘through 
‘  from  beginning  to  end.’  We  confess  that  even  our  own  critical 
apjietite  has  not  enabled  ns  to  devour  the  whole  of  the  six  thou¬ 
sand  closely-])rinted  columns  Avhich  compose  the  Dictionary  of 
the  liible,  still  less  the  even  am])ler  instalment  of  its  yet  more 
]K)nderons  rival.  With  the  latter,  however,  we  have  long  been 
familiar  in  its  original  form  ;  and  Avith  the  fonner,  of  Avhich  we 
pur|M>sc  nuire  especially  to  speak,  we  have  continuctl  to  make 
acquaintance  since  avc  noticed  it  last  January,  turning  to  it 
constantly,  both  as  occasion  required  and  as  a  systematic  ex¬ 
amination  of  its  various  departments  has  led  us.  Meanwhile 
we  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  remarks  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries— some  t»f  them  couchetl  in  terms  Ave  think  of 
t(H>  indiscriminate  ju'aise — others  of  blame,  Avhich,  though  by 
no  means  indiscriminate,  and  evincing  indeed  in  more  cases 
than  one  a  profound  knowleilge  of  Biblical  subjects,  has 
yet  ap])earcd  to  us  far  too  sAveeping  and  severe  for  the 
faults  AA-hich  have  been  either  detected  or  alleged.  But  de¬ 
tailed  criticism  of  a  AA'ork  like  this  is  apt  to  involve  a  more 
than  proportionate  expression  of  censure.  Having  ourselves 
no  wish  to  dAvell  on  blemishes  excepting  so  far  as  they  atfect  the 
prevailing  complexion  of  the  book,  Ave  shall  give  to  our  own 
remarks  a  more  general  character,  attempting  rather  to  estimate 
the  someAvhat  changetl  jwsition  Avhich  the  Bible  is  noAv  as¬ 
suming  in  the  economy  of  Christianity,  and  the  help  which  the 
Avorks  before  ns  aft’ord  to  the  devout  and  thoughtful  student. 

The  revived  study  <*f  the  Bible  in  this  country  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  our  time,  and  one  AA'hich  is  doubt¬ 
less  destined  to  be  further  and  yet  further  developed.  Revived 
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study  we  call  it ;  hut  we  pause  over  the  expression,  which  in 
more  than  one  aspect  may  be  challenged  as  inaccurate  and 
ambiguous.  In  one  sense  (and  that  the  most  imiK)rtant),  the 
study  of  the  Bible  has  never  ceased  to  be  eminently  a  cha- 
racterstic  of  the  English,  and  still  more  of  the  Scottish  mind. 
In  no  nations  of  Christendom  have  the  hearts  and  thoughts, 
the  feelings  and  language,  of  the  j)eople  been  more  profoundly 
influenced  an«l  moulded  by  it.  And  tht)ugh,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  till  lately  a  marke<l  cessation  of  that  deep 
interest  in  Biblical  sidyects  among  the  higher  intellects  of  the 
country,  which  at  a  former  ej)och  marked  t»ur  literature  (and 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  hail  the  reviving  study  of  the  Scrij)- 
tures),  yet  here  tiM>  we  can  hardly  defend  our  expression  as  a 
correct  one.  For  the  form  which  that  study  is  now  taking  is 
absolutely  new.  It  is  a  recent  develo])ment — a  gn>wth  (so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned)  of  the  present  generation. 
The  Bible  is  now  approached  not  merely  as  a  manual  of  theo¬ 
logical  dogmas — not  merely  as  a  vast  reiH>sitory  of  texts — not 
merely  even  as  a  field  in  which  accurate  scholarship  and  varied 
learning  may  find  their  worthiest  exercise  in  the  elucidation 
of  idioms  and  allusions.  It  is  more  justly  viewed  as  an  in¬ 
tricate  combination  of  the  most  diverse  elements — a  complex 
collection  of  the  records  of  a  progressive  Revelation,  and  of  the 
utterances  which  that  Revelation  inspired ;  records,  moreover, 
fragmentary  and  partial,  and  varying  both  in  their  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  in  their  historical  value,  yet  neither  minute  in 
projM)rti(m  to  their  im]K)rtance,  nor  historically  valuable  in 
pro|M)rtion  to  their  theological  significance  ;  utterances,  again, 
devotional,  didactic,  poetical,  and  varying  widely  in  the  spiritual 
culture,  if  not  in  the  degree  of  inspiration  they  exhibit,  yet 
not  varying  always  either  in  accordance  with  their  place  in  the 
ascending  series,  or  with  the  apparent  qualifications  of  their 
authors.  To  estimate  and  use  aright  such  a  collection  of 
writings  requires  care  and  judgment  and  tliscernment  of  a 
very  dili’erent  kind  from  that  Avhich  suffices  for  the  comparison 
and  ex])lanation  of  texts.  And  the  attempt  to  do  this  is  a 
novelty  to  the  British  mind,  almost  as  great  a  novelty  to  pro¬ 
fessed  theologians  as  it  is  to  the  public  in  general. 

The  very  name  of  Bible  (on  which  Mr.  Plumptre  has  a 
go<Kl  article  in  the  Dictionary  before  us)  bears  witness  to  its 
|>eculiar  character.  Bihlia — not  only  so  called  as  being  spon¬ 
taneously  acknowledged  by  the  grateful  reverence  of  the  Church 
to  be  the  book,  unrivalled,  unap])roachable,  but  bearing  still  by 
the  ‘  happy  solecism  ’  (as  both  Dean  Stanley  and  Mr.  Westcott 
have  expressed  it)  of  its  singularised  plural  the  indication  of 
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that  miiltitiulimmsncss  in  unity,  which  it  is  no  less  essential  to 
I'emeinher  if  we  would  estimate  it  arijjht,  and  which  it  has  been 
too  much  the  habit  of  Protestant  theolojjy  to  forget  or  to 
igiioiv:  the  Books,  the  Scriptures,  the  collection  «tr  rather 
aggregation  of  sacred  writings,  through  which  our  lleligion  has 
been  heralded  and  announced  as  well  as  set  tbrth  and  de¬ 
veloped — the  Holy  Library,  as  ,Ferome  and  others  felicitously 
named  it. 

To  trace  the  thetdogical  harmony  and  unity  of  the  parts  thus 
brought  into  juxtaposition  has  hitherto  been  too  exclusively 
the  favourite  object  of  liiblical  students — to  keep  out  of  sight 
or  explain  away  the  inecpialities  which  betoken  discrej)ancy  of 
sentiment  or  doctrine — to  fit  a  text  from  one  book  of  Scripture 
into  a  text  from  another,  maintaining  the  absolute  sameness  of 
their  testimony  or  else  their  supplementary  design — to  *lraw 
further  conclusions  from  their  combined  proj>ositions — to  merge 
as  mueh  as  j>ossible  the  human  authorship,  and  insist  on  the 
Divine — to  lead  away  the  thoughts  of  the  reader,  after  a  brief 
recognition  of  the  undeniable  facts  «»f  date,  origin,  and  ])arti- 
cular  ])urpose,  and  fix  them  on  the  central  unity  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  collection. 

A\"e  are  far  from  intending  to  disparage  the  reverent  care 
which  loves  to  bring  out  more  definitely  this  uni<[ue  characte¬ 
ristic  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  appropriate  work  of  devo¬ 
tional  theology  to  do  so.  And  thoughtful  criticism  on  its  jjart 
will  always  recognise  the  unity  thus  indicated — acknowledging 
a  oneness  of  fundamental  jmrpose,  a  harmony  of  testimonies, 
and,  in  a  transcendental  sense,  a  unity  of  aiithorship  also.  Put 
we  are  sure  that  juster,  truer,  and  even  more  I'everent  views 
of  this  great  principle  will  be  gained,  if  we  recognise  fully  and 
intelligently,  instead  of  grudgingly  and  partially,  the  human 
variety  of  the  several  parts  of  Scripture,  observing  not  the 
fact  only,  but  its  necessary  significance,  and  ac(piiescing  in  its 
legitimate  and  inevitable  consetiuences.  Then  we  shall  see  the 
utter  fallacy  — and  im>re  than  fallacy,  the  mischievousness  also — 
of  that  Species  of  the»)logy,  still  so  common  amongst  us,  which 
is  manipulated  by  the  use  of  a  ‘  Keference  Bible  ’ — culling  here 
a  text  from  the  (iospels,  luid  there  a  sentence  from  Chronicles — 
here  an  aphorism  of  St.  Paid,  and  there  a  <lark  saying  from 
Ecclesiastes — here  a  devout  aspiration  of  St.  .lohn,  and  there 
a  ]»rudential  caution  from  Proverbs — and  forming  out  of  the 
combination  a  tertinm  quid,  which  is  sup]K)sed  to  contain  the 
true  mind  of  Scripture.  We  shall  be  delivered,  too,  from 
that  still  more  plausible  and  deeply-rooted  j)ersuasion  which 
thinks  to  extract  latent  doctrine  out  of  delicate  shades  of 
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phraseology,  and  regards  (Jreek  and  even  Hebrew  scholarship 
as  an  engine  for  penetrating  to  occult  intimations  of  divine 
truth  infused  by  inspiration  into  the  sacred  text.  Im])ortant, 
nncjuestionably,  as  is  the  most  careful  and  rigorous  philological 
criticism  to  the  right  understanding  of  Scrljiture,  it  can  only 
he  successful  according  as  it  deals  with  language  as  a  thing 
essentially  human,  investigating  therefore  the  forms  of  thought 
which  characterise  a  people  t)r  a  period,  tracing  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  a  writer,  and  ])rocecding  to  estimate  the  doctrinal 
value  of  this  or  that  expression  according  to  the  standing  point 
of  him  who  uses  it,  the  peculiar  colouring  of  his  style,  and  the 
position  which  he  (►ccupies  in  the  graduated  development  of 
revelation. 

In  proportion  as  we  recognise  the  reality  of  un  object  or 
group  of  objects,  so  do  we  become  more  and  more  aware  t>f 
those  shades  of  distinction  and  subsidiary  niceties  of  detail 
which  invariably  exist.  The  broad  masses  of  colour  which 
popular  o])inion  ascribes  to  the  Bible,  the  unfaltering  outlines, 
the  utter  absence  of  relief,  are  phenomena  never  actually  found 
in  nature,  either  in  the  physical  or  the  moral  world.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  products  of  the  spiritual  world.  Wo  are 
learning  now  at  last  to  apprehend  a  thousand  marks  of  dis¬ 
crepancy,  which  it  has  long  been  thought  a  religious  duty  to 
overlook.  And  the  recognition  brings  to  our  minds  a  sense 
of  expanse,  of  reality,  and  of  harmony  of  blended  diversities 
which  the  oj)posite  habit  prevented  our  attaining. 

Looking  forth  over  the  wide  field  of  Scripture,  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  to  be  gazing  on  a  vast  and  varied  iandscaj)e,  with  its 
endless  distinctions  of  shade  and  distance,  its  multitudinous 
details,  its  com])lex  and  delicate  outlines  crossing,  interlacing, 
melting  into  each  other.  To  trace  out  consistently  all  the  lesser 
lines  Avhlch  mark  the  middle  and  the  further  distances  would  be 
a  task  of  indefinite  magnitude.  On  some  few  of  these  we  pur- 
])ose  to  dwell  with  the  aid  of  the  works  which  Ave  are  noticing. 
But  before  passing  on  to  smaller  matters,  we  de  ire  to  insist 
strongly  on  one  broad  distinction  which  is  too  often  insuffi¬ 
ciently  attended  to — the  sharp,  strong  line  (we  mean)  which 
marks  the  interval  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New'. 
Here  are  two  regions  widely  and  definitely  separated.  The 
one,  though  in  some  sense  distant  from  us,  belongs  to  the 
very  jdateau  on  which  we  are  stationed,  the  remotest  ])oints 
of  which  are  still  not  only  comparatively  near,  but  lying  on 
the  same  general  level,  and  geologically  one  Avlth  the  ground 
beneath  our  feet.  The  other  is  like  a  vast  extent  of  country 
lying  stretched  below  us,  and  melting  into  the  natural  horizon. 
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That  wide  and  far-reachin<f  tract — the  field  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — is  beyond  comparison  more  varied  and  diversified  in  its 
parts  and  i)roj)ortions  than  the  upper  and  nearer  regions  nhich 
behtng  essentially  to  Christianity.  It  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
esj)ecially,  that  we  trace  that  com])osite  character  of  which  we 
speak — which  it  is  so  fatal  to  a  true  coinjirehension  of  it  to 
overhwk,  so  foolish  to  disregard  or  to  slur  over.  The  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  a  literary  study, 
depends  mainly  on  the  recognition  of  this  fact.  It  is  chiefly 
because  Christendom  has  shrunk  from  the  rec(tgnition,  that 
scholars  and  jdiilosophers  have  been  so  averse  in  general  to 
Biblical  studies,  neglecting  to  so  surprising  an  extent  a  branch 
of  knowledge  which,  independently  of  its  doctrinal  value, 
presents  such  peculiar  charms  to  a  thoughtful  mind.  And  the 
interest  now  newly  awakened  in  the  subject  is  coincident 
accordingly  nnth  the  newly  developed  sense  of  its  diversity  and 
range.  ‘  I  gjvve  up  a  book,’  says  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar, 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  Bible ;  ‘  I  gave  uj)  a  l)ook,  and  found 
‘  a  literature.’  And  like  all  other  Instances  where  truth  is 
brought  out  into  greater  distinctness,  the  result  is  gain  for  all 
to  whom  truth  is  j)recious — gain  certainly,  in  this  instance,  im¬ 
mediate  as  well  as  eventual,  in  the  dejiartment  of  Theohtgy. 
The  Impression  left  u]M)n  the  religious  student  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  Divine  will  so  diversely  manifested,  working  in 
many  and  successive  nuKles,  and  deriving  its  objective  unity 
not  from  a  fonnal  and  monotonous  sameness,  but  fntm  the 
superintending  laws  of  harmonious  perspective,  is  far  grander, 
far  more  satisfying,  far  more  prcKluctlve  of  faith  and  adoration, 
than  the  dull  submission  of  the  mind  to  the  conclusions  for¬ 
merly  imposed  on  it. 

We  may  be  pardone<l  for  dwelling  a  little  more  minutely  on  the 
convenient  and  suggestive  image  which  we  have  just  emj)loved. 
We  rcmarkeil  that  in  looking  back  on  tho  field  of  Scripture 
we  are  surveying  an  almost  boundless  prospect  (if  the  term 
may  be  allowed  for  wliat  is  a  retrospect  in  reajlty) — a  ])rospect 
lK)unded  only  by  that  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
which  fonn  its  ultimate  horizon.  It  Avill  hardly  be  questioned 
that  the  beauty  of  this  pros]>ect,  as  well  as  its  Interest  and  in¬ 
structiveness,  is  enormously  enhanced  by  the  analysis  of  it.  But 
such  an  analysis  cannot  but  iiKKlify  many  of  the  impressions 
w'.uch  first  strike  the  beholder,  cs])ecially  when  it  is  conducte<l 
with  the  aid  of  the  delicate  instruments  which  modern  science 
is  ever  bringing  nearer  to  ])erfection.  As  we  concentrate  our 
ailcntion  on  this  |)oint  «tr  on  that,  we  see  apparent  masses 
broken  up,  unsusj>ected  intervals  revealed,  relative  positions 
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materially  modified.  Here  a  tract  of  forest  is  resolved  into 
glades  and  groups  of  scattered  trees ;  there  a  faint  ridge  of 
land  discloses  many  minor  outlines,  interlacing,  overlaj)plng, 
receding  from  each  other.  Here  a  pile  of  building  is  |)ercelved 
to  have  no  connexion  A\'ith  the  edifice  of  which  it  seemed  U) 
form  a  j)art ;  there  a  sup})osed  obelisk  on  the  hill-side  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  top  of  a  spire  rising  from  the  nearer  valley. 
And  what  the  telescope  reveals  may  be  tested  and  followed 
out  in  detail  by  engines  of  yet  more  jwwerful  agency.  A 
really  good  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  supplies  us  with  a  whole 
apparatus  for  examining  the  vast  and  comj)lex  field  of  view 
before  us:  the  alphabetical  arrangement  affording  this  con¬ 
venience  that  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  turn  our  telescoj)e  at 
will  upon  any  minutest  portion  of  the  field.  Nor,  as  we  have 
said,  is  the  process  of  ohservation  confineil  to  the  telescope 
alone.  In  many  respects  it  has  a  still  higher  and  more  scien¬ 
tific  value — like  the  use  of  the  sextant  and  the  theodolite  upon 
bases  carefully  and  exactly  measured.  Indeed,  there  is  a  close 
analogy  between  these  processes  and  those  of  analytical  cri¬ 
ticism.  The  exact  measurements,  the  angular  observations,  the 
calculations  by  sound,  the  far-flashed  signals  of  the  geometrical 
surveyor,  find  their  parallel  in  the  investigations  of  the  critic. 
He  too  selects  the  jmints  of  vantage  ground,  measuring  and 
ascertaining  the  indubitable,  and  thereby  estimating  the  doubt¬ 
ful  and  unknown ;  observing  and  registering  coincidences  and 
divergences  both  of  statements  and  of  phraseology  ;  comparing 
the  inward  sentiment  with  the  outward  ex])ression  of  it;  and  by 
the  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
the  principles  of  language  comjmting  distances  and  intervals, 
whether  between  the  reader  and  the  nai’rator,  or  betw'een  the 
narrator  and  the  fact.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are  put  by  a 
good  Dictionary  in  jmssession  of  observations  already  made,  of 
the  registered  calculations  of  experienced  surveyors:  we  are 
invited  also,  and  assisted,  to  employ  the  same  processes  ourselves, 
and  to  verify,  correct,  or  carry  further  (if  our  ability  permits  it ) 
the  conclusions  which  others  have  arnved  at.  And  whatever 
ern>rs  these  computations  in  some  cases  involve,  whatever  imper¬ 
fections  necessarily  adhere  to  every  human  instrument,  w  hatever 
difficulties  and  acknowledged  uncertainties  remain  after  all,  and 
must  remain  to  the  end  in  some  regions  of  research  inaccessible 
to  human  scrutiny,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  enormous  jjrogress 
has  been  made  both  in  the  construction  and  in  the  use  of  these 
implements  of  observation  ;  and  that  an  enormous  increase  to 
our  knowledge  has  been  realised — knowledge  fairly  comparable, 
though  under  narrower  limitations,  to  that  which  is  gained  bv 
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enjriJioers  and  chorographers;  hy  a  systematic  sur^ey  from  a 
earcfully-measured  base. 

Whether  tlie  volumes  before  us  are  all  that  they  might  be,  and 
ail  that  they  claim  to  be,  is  another  and  distinct  question.  Hut 
tliat  they  jM)ssess  high  merit  is  at  least  indis))utable.  Nothing 
equal  to  them  is  t«»  be  found  in  other  countries.  France  is 
still  contented  with  imj»rove<l  and  enlarged  editions  of  C'ahnet 
— that  especially  which  has  been  issued  by  IM.  ISIignc  in  his 
gigantic  ‘  Eucychqtcdie  Theologique  ’ — a  work  which,  though 
incor|>orating  many  of  the  researches  of  Oriental  travellers  and 
scholars,  scarcely  ventures  on  some  timid  advances  in  the  de- 
})artments  of  scientific  illustration  and  of  Hiblical  criticism. 
There  are  doubtless  maiiy  scholars  in  France  eminently  fitted 
for  the  task  reciuired.  Hut,  as  C'redncr  has  truly  observed,  ‘  the 

•  unchangeable  decrees  of  the  Ct'uncil  of  Trent  hinder  all  free, 

‘  critical,  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject '  in  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  any  united  action  of  French  I’rotestants 
for  the  purjKtsc  seems  very  unlikely  at  present.  Even  in 
Oormany  the  want  still  remains.  AN'iners  ‘  Hiblischcs  Heal- 

•  Wdrterbuch  ’  is  still  (we  belie\e)  the  last  and  best  attempt 
to  supjdy  the  deficiency.  Hut  highly  and  deservedly  as  this 
is  esteemed  by  scholars,  largely  as  it  has  contributed  to  the 
execution  of  the  works  before  us,  and  favourably  as  it  often 
contrasts  with  both  of  them,  not  only  in  comprehensive  grasj), 
but  also  in  the  less  usually  Clerman  excellences  of  terseness  and 
decisiveness,  it  la<-ks  lH)th  the  range  and  the  comjdetencss  to 
which  these  works  aspire,  and  which  was  claimed  with  some 
justice  in  comparison  with  it  even  twenty  years  ago  for  Kitto’s 
‘  Cyclopaedia.’ 

Ilut  if  these  volumes  be  in  some  respects  a  jiroud  tn)]thy  of 
Hritish  scholarship  and  judgment  and  enter|)risc,  wc  cannot 
pretend  that  the  learning  which  they  emlKKly  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  native  sources.  ()n  the  contrary,  both  the  impulse  and 
the  guidance  come  in  much  the  largest  measure  from  Germany. 
In  the  case  of  the  ‘  Cycloptedia,’  a  considerable  number  of  the 
actual  contributors  are  Gennan;  and  in  lK)th  books,  indeed, 
more  esj)ecially  in  the  Dictionary,  it  is  to  German  scholars 
and  German  thinkers  that  by  far  the  greater  ])art  of  the  critical 
information  is  due.  What  our  own  country  has  contributed, 
except  in  some  noti<!eable  departments,  is  mainly  the  strong 
good  sense,  the  practical  tact,  and  the  |M)wer  of  sifting  cumbrous 
heaps  of  learning,  which  has  reduced  whole  libraries  to  an 
available  compa.ss,  and  made  accessible  to  ordinary  students 
what  none  but  the  few  could  attain  before,  and  they  with 
])rodigious  labour.  And  if  this  practical  good  sense  is  some- 
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times  accomi.anied  also  hy  too  strong  and  decided  a  conser¬ 
vative  leaning,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  that  which  is  eminently 
an  English  characteristic  also,  and  one  which  fulfils  so  imiwirtant 
a  |»urj>ose  in  the  economy  of  Christendom. 

The  most  casual  examination  of  these  volumes  will  show 
the  supremacy  which  the  great  German  authorities  have 
acquired  among  Avell-instructed  English  theologians.  Indeed, 
the  progress  of  Biblical  studies  amongst  us  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  commensurate  with  our  increasing  ac¬ 
quaintance  Avith  (iennan  divines — an  acquaintance  hardlv 
begun  when  Dr.  Pnsey  ivrote  his  famous  manifesto,  carried 
on,  under  much  obloquy,  by  Hare,  Thirlwall,  ^Milnian,  and 
Arnold,  conciliating  gradually  a  more  favourable  notice  in  the 
hands  of  Trench,  Alford,  and  Stanley,  and  harmonised  with  a 
stricter  Anglicanism  in  Ellicott ;  while  its  influence  among 
Dissenters,  encouraged  by  the  cxanqile  of  Dr.  Davidson,  has 
been  promoted  also  by  the  exclusiveness  which  drove  them  to 
the  German  Universities,  and  has  been  extended  further  among 
all  denominations  by  the  chea].  translations  published  by 
Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  till  at  last  it  has  pervaded  every 
section  of  the  Church  in  Britain. 

The  acccleratwl  grow  th  of  German  influence  amongst  ns  is 
also  due  in  great  measure  to  the  i>osition  occnj.ied  of  late  in 
their  mvn  country  by  such  critics  as  Hengstenberg,  Kurtz, 
Keil,  and  Delitzsch,  ivho  have  conducted  an  extensive,  and,  in 
some  sense,  wholesome  reai'tion  from  the  rash  and  too  often 
irreligious  s])eculations  of  many  ivho  ])receded  them.  And  it  is 
in  this  sense,  ive  su]q)ose,  that  by  a  i-laim  literally  rather  than 
substantially  true  Dr.  Smith  ])rofesses  to  give  his  readers  the 
results  of ‘the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.’  How' 
far  this  reaction  has  gone  in  Germany  may  be  best  estimated, 
we  suppose,  from  an  examination  of  Herzog's  ‘  Real  Encvclo- 
‘  piidie,’  just  completed.  'Pliat  it  is  both  real  and  extensive 
.  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor,  though  it  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  political  causes,  are  we  disposed  to  underrate  its  importance 
in  a  higher  aspect.  Still  avc  cannot  lielieve  that  the  present 
state  of  German  opinion  on  Biblical  matters  is  to  be  accejited 
as  the  nett  result  of  the  critical  labours  of  the  last  hundred 
years;  nor  that  its  ]>ermanent  continuance  is  either  jiossihle 
or  desirable.  Meanwhile  in  England  it  has  certainly  facilitated 
the  spread  of  an  influence  which  here  at  least  assumes  the 
fonn  of  j.rogrcss.  An  English  disciple  of  Hengstenberg 
writes  in  quite  a  different  tone  ami  with  cpiite  a  different  object 
from  Hengstenberg  bimself;  and  even  ivhen  standing  at  the 
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same  point  as  his  master,  must  turn  his  face  in  a  very  different 
direction  to  address  an  En<£lish  audience. 

In  comparing  the  two  works  before  us  it  would  be  unjust  to 
forget  Avhat  is  due  to  the  ‘  Biblical  Cyclo])aedia  ’  as  the  first  iu 
the  field.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  first  edition  of  the 
‘  Cyclopaetlla  ’  w'as  brought  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Kitto,  being 
perhaps  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  the  many  productions 
of  that  remarkable  man.  He  had  obtained  the  assistance  of 
several  res|)ectable  and  some  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of 
both  kingdoms  and  of  various  denominations  of  Great  Britain, 
of  others  from  America,  and  lastly,  of  some  of  the  principal 
Biblicists  of  Germany,  including  Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  Hiiver- 
nick,  Tholuck,  and  Credner.  And  the  result,  though  very  un¬ 
equal  in  merit,  and  in  some  ]>oints  decidedly  Aveak,  Avas,  on  the 
Avhole,  of  great  value,  supjdying  to  the  candid  reader  help  Avhich 
he  Avould  vainly  seek  in  the  best  of  the  recensions  of  Cahnet, 
English  or  foreign.  The  Avork  of  Winer  su])])lied  to  a  great 
extent  the  mmlel  of  the  undertaking  ;  and  Dr.  Kitto,  Avhile  ably 
fulfilling  the  editorial  duty  of  furnishing  Avhat  his  colleagues  did 
not  provide,  abstained  (and,  as  AA-e  cannot  but  think,  AA-isely 
abstained)  from  harmonising  the  opinions  of  the  contributors, 
and  reducing  them  to  his  oA\’n  theological  views.  The  iMKik, 
accordingly,  though  undeniably  discordant,  and  (as  aac  have 
observed)  Aveak  also  in  various  )K)ints,  Avas  such  as  to  cause  an 
enormous  impulse  to  the  study  and  knoAvledge  of  the  Bible, 
and  soon  acquired  a  ])osition  which  till  lately  it  had  maintained 
Avithout  a  rival. 

Noav,  hoAvever,  that  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  is  completed,  aa’c 
cannot  hesitate  to  acknoAvledge  its  decided  suj)eriority  to  its 
])redecessor.  Though  confining  himself  almost  entirely  to 
England,  and  AAdthin  these  local  limits  to  clergymen  for  the 
most  ])art  of  the  Established  Church  (balanced,  hoAvever,  by 
a  lay  element,  of  the  utmost  im|X)rtance  to  the  general  result)*. 
Dr.  Smith  has  secured  the  aid  of  a  b(xly  of  contributors  who, 
for  the  ])ur|)oses  contemplated,  have  done  almost  all  that  could 
be  Avished.  This  is  the  more  creditable  to  England  and  the 
English  Church,  and  the  imwe  promising  for  the  future,  be¬ 
cause  (truth  to  say),  AA-ith  the  exception  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty,  the  contributors  AA'ere  not  especially  marked  out  for 
the  task  assigned  them.  The  names  of  these  excejrted  chiefs 

*  The  following  is,  we  believe,  a  correct  classification  of  <he  con¬ 
tributors  ; — 47  Anglican  clergymen,  2  Scotch  Presbyterian  do., 
1  Dissenting  do.,  4  American n  do.  1  Jew,  10  Protestant  laymen, 
1  Roman  Catholic  do. 
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will  readily  occur  to  all  who  reatl  the  list  prefixed  to  the 
volumes,  and  amou"  them  assuredly  must  be  placed  the  Editor 
himself*.  Dr.  Smith  has  exercised  his  office  in  a  much  more 
thoroujjh  way  than  Dr.  Kitto,  yet  without  the  unfortunate 
consetpiences  which  might  have  been  apprehended.  A  learned 
and  accomplished  schtjlar  himself,  he  has  also  brought  to  bear 
on  the  present  work  the  fruits  of  his  large  experience  in  similar 
though  less  grave  undertakings;  and  we  see  in  the  result  the 
effects  produced  by  consummate  judgment  and  prudence.  We 
cannot  profess  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
of  his  editorial  closet,  but  knowing  how  much  depends  on  the 
arrangements  and  distribution  of  a  ctmiposite  work  like  this, 
and  how  much  may  be  done  imperceptibly  by  editorial  sugges¬ 
tions  and  counsels,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  forethought  and 
skill  by  which  so  general  a  harmony  has  been  secured.  That 
very  wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  between  the  contributors 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  mere  mention  of  their  names  ; 
but  inconvenient  collisions  are  prevented  by  a  skilful  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  parts.  Sometimes  indeed,  even  now',  a  simple 
reader  is  perplexed  between  the  doctors  wlu)m  he  finds  dis¬ 
agreeing  in  the  columns  of  the  same  learned  oracle :  as  when, 
after  being  convinced  by  Mr.  Twisleton  (art.  ‘  Shiloh’)  that 
the  ]H)pular  interpretation  of  Jacob’s  prophecy  is  untenable, 
he  finds  (in  art.  ‘  Saviour,’  followed  by  that  of  ‘  Prophet  ’),  that 
the  pretliction  thus  Interpreted  is  ‘a  great  step  made,’  the 
‘  first  case  in  which  the  j)rophecy  distinctly  centres  in  one 
‘  j>erson:’  or, as  when  Mr.  Twisleton,  on  his  part  (art.  ‘Tyre,’) 
maintains  the  late  date  of  Job  and  of  the  second  half  of  Isaiah 
in  opiKtsition  to  the  writers  of  the  articles  on  those  books. 
!More  imjMjrtant  discrepancies  on  far  graver  subjects  come  also 
sometimes  to  the  surl‘ace,  involving  the  questions  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  tradition,  mixles  of  spiritual  agency,  and  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  Christianity  :  and  these  differences,  while  approach¬ 
ing  perilously  near  to  a  contradiction  in  terms,  are  also  some¬ 
times  brought  into  perilous  juxtaposition  by  the  alphabet,  or 
actually  confront  one  another  on  the  same  page,  as  in  articles 
‘  Micaiah’  and  ‘Michael.’  Still  Dr.  Smith  has  succeeded  on 
the  whole  in  producing  a  general  coherency  and  agreement 
sufficient  for  all  practical  jmrjmses.  He  has  also  discharged 
admirably  that  other  office  of  an  editor  of  which  w'e  spoke  just 
now — the  office  of  furnishing  the  connecting  links,  filling  in  the 
gaps,  and  suj)plying  the  articles  which  were  overlooked  in  the 
general  distribution  of  j)arts — a  thankless  office,  for  the  most 
part,  and  a  weary  one,  but  wliich  it  is  highly  im})ortant  to 
l)erform  efficiently.  In  this  he  has  had  the  able  assistance  of 
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Mr.  G  rove,  of  Sydenham,  whose  contributions  far  exceed  nume¬ 
rically  those  of  any  other  writer  in  the  Dictionary,  and  whose 
more  important  articles  are  amon"  the  very  best  which  it  con¬ 
tains  ;  and  the  c<>4)]>e ration  also,  in  the  later  part  of  the  work, 
of  Mr.  Aldis  M'rijjlit,  the  librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  whose  learning  and  accuracy  make  him  a  useful  ally, 
though  his  own  contributions  are  sometimes  dry  and  jx)nderous. 

Meanwhile  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  ‘  Kitto’s  Cyclo- 
‘  pa*dia,’  and  the  desire  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  has  induced  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Black,  to  issue  a 
revised  edition,  which  they  have  confided  to  the  care  of  Dr.  W. 
L.  Alexander,  of  Edinbe.rgh.  We  haveherethe  first  two  volumes, 
issued  in  a  still  mc^re  gigantic  shape  than  Dr.  Smith’s,  and 
reaching  as  yet  only  to  the  letter  L,  with  the  j)romise  (though 
one  which  we  think  scarcely  j>osslble  to  ])erform)  t)f  completing 
the  work  in  one  volume  more.  In  this  new  edition  the  articles 
on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  have  been  almost  wholly 
re-written  ;  as  have  also  for  the  most  part  those  on  the  Geo- 
gra])hy  of  the  Holy  Land ;  chiefly  by  two  of  Dr.  Smith’s  own 
contributors,  Mr.  J.  L.  Porter  and  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes. 
And  if,  notwithstanding  the  very  great  improvements  ett’ectetl 
here,  we  can  hanily  allow  that  these  departments  have  equalled 
Dr.  Smith’s,  we  must  concede  a  counterbalancing  superiority  in 
another  class  of  articles  which  have  also  been  entirely  re-wTitten, 
those  which  treat  of  Jewish  antiquities  and  embody  Rabbinical 
and  Masoretic  lore;  some  of  them  by  the  learned  Editor  hlmscif 
the  greater  jiart  by  a  scholar  favourably  kmovn  to  the  public 
already  by  his  Avorks  on  the  Megilloth,  Mr.  C.  D.  Ginsburg. 
Wisely  resolving  also  to  avoid  too  close  a  competition  with 
his  formidable  and  well-furnished  rival.  Dr.  Alexander  has 
carried  out  more  fully  the  original  diversity  of  the  two  works ; 
and  leaving  to  the  Dictionary  an  ackno\vle<lge<l  superiority  as 
such,  has  enlarged  his  oAvn  dej)artment  of  ‘  Biblical  Literature,' 
adding  to  Credner’s  and  Davidson’s  articles  on  ‘  Biblical  Cri- 
‘  ticism,’  ‘  Introducthm,’ and  ‘  Interpretation,’  a  series  of  notices 
on  eminent  commentators  and  critics ;  which,  though  occupying 
too  much  space  already,  and  ever  tending  to  claim  more,  is 
highly  a])propriate  and  useful.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  a  part  which 
is  little  altered,  and  when  altcre<l  not  always  Ave  think  for  the 
hotter,  is  that  AA'hich  consists  of  intriMluctory  articles  to  the 
various  biMiks  of  Scripture.  More  should  have  been  done  to 
bring  these  up  to  the  love!  of  the  day.  It  Avas  a  homage  justly 
due  to  the  respected  memory  of  Huvei-nick  to  leave  his  con¬ 
tributions  ( those  on  the  I*entatcuch  )  unaltered,  but  living  writers 
might  in  all  ca.ses  have  revised  their  articles  Avith  advantage. 
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This  Dr.  Davidson  has  done  for  his  part,  wth  his  usual  exactness, 
in  his  notice  on  the  Chronicles  ;  in  which  as  well  as  in  a  new 
article  on  the  book  of  Ezra,  he  has  been  allowed  to  speak  with 
entire  freedom,  not  (we  ho])e)  as  a  jjrejtaratorv  comj)ensation  for 
the  loss  of  his  old  subject,  the  ‘  Kevelation.’  Dr.  Hen^sten- 
berg’s  article  on  Ecclesiastes  (in  which  less  than  any  other  «)f 
his  we  saw  necessity  for  change)  has  been  replaced  by  a  more 
elaborate  one,  nearly  to  the  same  effect,  written  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg;  and  the  B(K)k  of  Lamentations  receives  a  fuller  and 
better  treatment  than  before,  from  Mr.  Deutsch.  The  con¬ 
cessions  made  to  historical  criticism  are  almost  imj)erceptlble ; 
in  some  cases  the  present  Editor  shows  a  more  decided  op|)08i- 
tion  to  its  claims  than  his  predecessor. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  dei)artment  of  Introduction  that  the 
reactionary  tendency  of  this  new  edition  is  displayed.  Under 
the  revising  hands  of  Dr.  Alexander,  we  lose  a  large  portion  of 
the  more  liberal  articles  which  characterised  the  first  edition  of 
the  work,  ^^’e  are  sorry  to  exchange  the  clear  and  manly  state¬ 
ments  of  the  late  Professor  Powell  on  the  facts  of  jihyslcal 
science  for  the  elaborate  attempts  of  Dr.  M‘Causland  and 
others  of  the  same  school  to  j>rovc  that  the  statements  of 
Moses  and  other  sacreil  writers  ‘  comport,  with  admirable  pre- 
‘  clsion,  with  the  profoundest  scientific  conceptions  of  ino<lern 
‘  times ;  ’  and  we  regret  all  the  more  the  cancelletl  article  on  the 
‘  Lord’s  Day,’  when  we  observe  the  ominous  reference  to 
‘  Sabbath  ’  which  takes  its  ])lace.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Editor  has  preservetl  the  article  on  ‘  Inspiration,’  which  was 
one  of  the  weakest  of  the  contributions  to  the  first  edition 
imjK»rted  from  America,  and  represents  a  phase  of  opinion 
which  thoughtful  divines,  even  in  Scotland,  have  begun  to 
feel  and  cx)nfcss  is  n«>  longer  tenable.*  Dr.  Smith,  happily, 
has  committed  himself  tt)  no  such  line  of  argument,  and  it  is 
well,  probably,  that  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  he  has  for¬ 
borne  to  introiliice  any  article  on  Inspiration  at  all. 

Before  we  j)roceetl  to  follow  him  in  his  survey  of  the 
several  bo<»ks  of  Scripture,  we  may  be  allowed  a  few  prefatory 
remarks.  We  protested  in  a  recent  N umber  against  the  assump¬ 
tion  |K)pularly  made  that  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures  were 

*  The  reactionary  character  of  the  present  edition  may  be  seen 
especially  in  the  fullowdng  articles,  some  of  which,  however,  we  do 
not  deny,  are  improved  in  other  respects.  Accorntnodation,  Antile- 
gomena,  Canon,  Chaos,  Circumcision,  Creation,  David,  Deluge, 
Demon,  Demoniacs  [retained  under  a  protest  from  the  Editor],  Esther, 
Firmament,  God,  llagiographa.  Heavens,  Hellenists,  James,  Jehovah, 
Joshua,  Jude,  Tmw,  Logos,  Longeritg. 
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purposely  and  expressly  adapted  by  Divine  wisdom  to  the 
wants  of  the  whole  human  race ;  that  their  teaching  was  not 
only  adjusted  to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews, 
but  intended  also  to  be  a  constant  and  essential  element  in 
Christian  doctrine,  furnishing  an  indispensable  groundwork  of 
primaeval  truth,  and  claiming  coextensive  (though  subordinate) 
authority  udth  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Recognising 
equally  with  our  opponents  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of 
those  Scriptures,  we  conceive  their  use  to  he  limited  nevertheless 
by  the  conditions  of  their  acknowledged  purj>ose;  and  that  the 
very  ])eculiarities  which  fitted  them  for  the  ])art  they  originally 
fidhlled,  disqualify  them  without  special  ailjnstment  for  uni¬ 
versal  ap})lication. 

The  writers  of  the  canonical  bottks,  though  divinely  com¬ 
missioned  and  supernaturally  (lualificd  to  instrxict  the  men 
of  their  oAvn  time  and  nation,  were  left  nevertheless  to  their 
own  resources  in  all  departments  of  ordinary  knowlcnlge,  in¬ 
cluding  the  knowledge  of  events  and  inci<lents.  They  de¬ 
pended,  even  for  contem|M»rarv  history,  on  the  best  information 
which  they  could  obtain  ;  and  for  bygtme  times  they  drew 
their  knowledge  from  such  oral  or  documentary  channels  as 
preserved  and  conducted  the  memory  of  the  ])ast.  The  area  of 
their  inspiration  extended  only  to  the  doctrine  which  they  had 
to  deliver;  and,  in  dealing  with  history,  only  to  the  spirit, 
the  judgment,  the  mind  with  which  they  regarded  the  events 
they  commented  on,  and  ajtjdied  the  existing  records  to  the 
instruction  of  their  hearers.  Insjuration  did  not  Imjdy  a  clair¬ 
voyant  acquaintance  with  transactions  and  circumstances 
remote  from  the  range  of  their  natural  faculties.  These  con- 
clusums,  in  which  thoughtful  men  are  continually  inclining 
more  and  more  to  ac(jniesce,  are  strictly  in  harmony,  we 
believe,  with  the  claims  and  assertions  of  Scrijdure  itself.  The 
]M)sition  which  we  maintain  admits  of  am])le  illustraticm  from 
the  earlier  sacred  history ;  it  finds  its  cidminating  exenqtllfica- 
tion  in  the  A|M)stles  and  Evangelists,  whom  all  Christians 
agree  in  regarding  as  the  highest  addncible  instances  of 
ins])ired  men.  Ibtw  then  are  we  derogating  from  the  inspi¬ 
ration  by  which  jwophets  or  sacred  chroniclers  spoke,  if  we 
deny  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  (still  less  any  religious 
obligation)  t(*  sup]>ose  that  the  facts  on  which  they  comment, 
the  events  which  they  record,  the  recollections  of  the  distant 
past  by  which  they  enforce  or  illustrate  their  precepts,  were 
certified  to  them  by  divine  light,  or  guaranteed  to  all  ages  as 
absolutely  and  unquestionably  correct?  AVe  believe,  for  our 
own  part,  that  such  records  and  statements  are  freely  oi)en  to 
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criticism ;  that  we  are  perfectly  at  liberty  as  Christians,  and 
indeed  should  be  at  liberty  as  Jews,  to  subject  them  to  the 
keenest  scrutiny,  without  invalidating  the  claims  of  the  writers 
to  inspiration,  even  when  forced  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
their  statements — or,  indeed,  when  convinced  of  their  in¬ 
accuracy.  Prove  that  such  and  such  facts  were  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  sacred  writer’s  knowledge,  whether  in  science  or 
in  history — that  even  when  satisfactory  to  himself  the  sources 
of  his  information  did  not  deserve  the  implicit  credence  of 
others :  and  errors  of  statement  or  conception  on  his  part,  as 
they  will  detract  notliing  from  his  truthfulness  of  purpose,  so 
neither  will  they  shake  our  belief  in  his  inspiration,  nor  lessen 
the  reverence  due  to  the  religious  teaching  of  which  those 
statements  were  the  occasion  and  the  vehicle.  Were  it  not 
for  this  persuasion,  we  should  shrink  from  challenging  any 
assertion,  however  trivial,  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
But  armed  with  this  principle,  we  see  without  dismay  the 
necessity  for  doubting  or  qualifying  many  parts  of  the  Biblical 
narratives,  as  well  as  for  canvassing  the  received  authorship  of 
several  of  the  Scriptural  books. 

The  subject  of  the  Mosaic  writings  is  first  in  importance  as 
in  order.  We  admire  the  candour,  ability,  and  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  subject  with  which  iNIr.  J.  Stewart  PeroAvne  has 
treated  this  weighty  matter,  especially  in  his  concluding  article 
‘  Pentateuch,’  conceding  as  he  has  done  so  much  to  the  just  claims 
of  criticism,  while  maintaining  on  the  Avhole  an  essentially 
conservative  position.  Such  articles  as  the  one  we  speak  of, 
and  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  those  on  the  five  ^losaic  books, 
would  have  raised  a  few  years  ago  a  perfect  storm  of  alarm 
and  indignation.  We  rejoice  to  see  an  acknowledged  member 
of  the  Evangelical  school  venturing  to  look  such  questions  in 
the  face,  and  not  only  rising  above  the  prepossessions  of  his 
party,  but  eschewing  the  elaborate  evasions  and  mystic  dog¬ 
matism  of  Ilengstenberg.  He  fully  and  fairly  allows  the 
comj>oslte  nature  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  certainty  both 
that  it  was  originally  in  part  a  compilation,  and  that  it  has 
undergone  various  recensions  and  additions  since  its  first  ap- 
I)earance.  If  we  do  not  altogether  agree  with  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  jwoportiou  in  which  the  books  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
iSIoses  himself,  we  value  his  articles  none  the  less  on  that 
account,  believing  them  to  be  most  important  indications  of 
what  has  been  established  already,  and  serviceable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  discussion  which  must  continue  to  be  carried  on, 
though  it  may  never  admit  of  a  complete  solution.  Perhaps 
it  may  never  be  possible  to  decide  indubitably  when  or  by 
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whom  the  Pentateuch,  either  in  its  jiresont  or  its  primary 
form,  was  committed  to  writiiif;.  Put  in  the  face  of  this  un¬ 
certainty  it  is  much  if  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  how  little  such 
uncertainty  affects  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  religious  manual, 
when  the  true  limits  of  its  use  among  Christians  are  under- 
st(MKl.  Indeed,  if  we  were  obliged  to  acce})t  the  hy  pothesis 
tliat  it  is  only  in  an  oral  form  tiiat  any  strictly  Mosaic  element 
has  been  preserved,  the  marvellous  fidelity  w  ith  which  ritual, 
legislative,  and  didactic  formularies  have  been  transmitted 
in  other  cases  through  an  hereditary  ]»riesthood  (though, 
without  the  guarantee  of  ])erpetuity  which  attends  divine 
truth),  would  he  almost  as  great  a  security  to  us  as  writing 
itself  for  the  correct  preservation  of  those  essential  parts, 
if  the  narrative  parts  have  not  been  etjually  safe  from  tra¬ 
ditional  enlargements,  we  must  Ik)w  to  tiie  laws  which 
govern  the  world,  and  thankfully  remeud)er  that  our  faith  as 
Christians  is  imt  bound  up  with  the  details  of  Israelitish 
history. 

The  j)re-emlnent  imj)ortauce  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the 
questions  respecting  it,  makes  the  date  and  authorship  of  th.e 
liook  of  tioshua  comparatively  unim|H)rtant,  except,  indeed, 
(and  this  is  a  weighty  consideration)  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
and  illustrates  the  former  jiroblem.  But  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  we  enter  on  ground  distinctly  scj»aratc  and  more 
ascertainable.  Here  we  have  an  undeniable  instance  of  a  nar¬ 
rative,  or  series  of  narratives,  compiled  long  after  the  events  ; 
and  one,  also,  for  which  the  most  tenacious  critic  will  hardly 
claim  the  authority  »)f  contenqjorary  chronicles,  iiicor])orating 
though  it  d*)es  some  most  precious  fnigments  of  undoubted 
antitpiity.  The  article  ujKin  this  subject  in  the  Dictionary, 
mainly  following  Bertheau,  Isa  fair  and  reasonable  one.  Yet 
it  hardly  does  justiee  to  the  exceeding  interest  which  attaches 
to  this  ]M>rtion  of  S<'ii|)ture.  The  Book  of  Judges  would 
have  been  better  treated  by  one  who  was  investigating 
seriatim  the  sources  and  the  character  of  all  the  histo¬ 
rical  Scriptures.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  enabled  to  pene- 
tiatc  to  indubitable  elements  of  antiquity,  to  obtain  some 
unquestionable  data  concerning  the  condition,  the  ideas,  and 
even  the  language  of  the  Israelites  before  their  consolidation 
under  Samuel,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  basis  for  ex{)loring 
matters  »»f  more  doubtful  certainty,  a  criterion  whereby  to 
estimate  the  diinjiier  objects  and  distances  beyond. 

With  the  Bo«iks  of  Samuel  opens  a  new  era  of  the  Hebrew 
annals.  M  e  have  already  expressed  our  admiration  of  the 
al-ility  and  acumen  with  which  Mr.  Twisletoi.  has  handled  this 
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subject ;  and  we  cannot  but  add  our  regi’et  also,  that  this  is 
tlie  only  article  belonging  to  the  department  of  ‘  Intro- 
‘  duction  ’  which  has  fallen  to  his  share.  A  layman  possessed 
of  the  requisite  learning,  and  qualified  in  other  respects  for 
the  task,  has  advantages  over  clergymen  which  no  honesty  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  latter  can  altogether  compensate. 

The  fundamentally  historical  character  which  Mr.  Twisleton 
claims  for  the  Books  of  Samuel  belongs  still  more  undeniably 
to  those  of  Kings.  Thrt)ughout  this  period  we  are  resting, 
v.'ithout  doubt,  on  the  authority  of  contemporary  records,  though 
tile  date  of  the  compilation  as  it  actually  stands,  and  the 
amount  of  license  which  the  compiler  allowed  himself,  are 
matters  which  involve  |X)ints  of  great  difficulty.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey’s  article  on  these  books  is  a  good  specimen  both  of  the 
merits  and  the  jieculiarities  of  that  eminent  clergyman,  and 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  sujiplement  to  the  very  insufficient 
notice  of  the  Chronicles  which  he  contributed  to  the  first 
volume.  He  gives  a  fair  and  candid  estimate  of  the  way  in 
which  the  compilation  grew ;  though  maintaining,  we  think, 
much  too  confidently  the  Babbinical  tradition  that  Jeremiah 
was  the  compiler  ;  and  his  revolutionary  boldness  in  matters  of 
chronology  and  genealogy,  and  the  readiness  with  which  in 
these  matters  he  supposes  the  sacred  text  to  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  mercy  of  empirics,  contrast  rather  strangely  unth 
his  belief  in  the  absolute  impeccability  of  the  narrative,  and 
with  his  exalted  idea  of  the  divine  ])urpose  which  has  both  j)ro- 
duced  and  preserved  the  entire  volume  of  the  Hebrew  Scri}>- 
tures. 

After  a  period  of  so  solid  an  liistorical  character  as  that  of 
the  Kings,  illustrated  too  so  fully  during  the  most  important 
])art  of  the  time  by  the  contemporary  utterances  of  the  Prophets, 
it  is  strange  to  come  once  more  ujK)n  uncertain  ground  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Captivity.  But  the  way  in  which  the  Books  of 
JJaniel  and  of  Esther  are  to  be  regarded  is  so  obviously  ques¬ 
tionable,  that  the  question  was  raised  even  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  has  been  revived  whenever  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  criticism.  The  case  of  the  former  book  has  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Westcott  in  the  Dictionary  before  us,  with  a  strong 
conservative  leaning,  and  not  altogether  with  his  usual  fairness 
and  judicial  exactness ;  that  of  the  latter  by  Lord  A.  Hervey 
with  a  still  more  settled  determination  to  uphold  the  ])opular 
view.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  convinced  by  the  calmer  or 
the  more  eager  arguments  of  either ;  and  we  believe  that  were 
the  same  measure  meted  to  a  Scriptural  as  to  a  secular  book, 
no  doubt  would  remain  in  the  minds  of  competent  critics  that 
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neither  of  these  narratives  is  contemiwrary  >vith  the  events  sucl 

related.  But  two  considerations  prevent  a  disimssionate  ‘  E( 

judgment  on  this  matter ;  and  the  considerations  deserve  our  ‘  foi 

respect,  though  we  believe  the  apprehensions  which  accompany  ‘  ot! 

them  to  be  w'rong.  First,  it  is  felt  that  if  these  books  be  not  Seri 

contemporaneous  history,  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  history  Hei 

at  all.  They  cannot  be  regarded  like  those  earlier  Scriptural  of  t 

narratives  where  the  authors  committed  to  writing  what  ‘  they  1 

‘  had  heard  with  their  ears,  and  their  fathers  had  declared  unto  that 

‘  them,  the  noble  works  Avhich  God  had  done  in  their  days,  and  Car 

‘  in  the  old  times  before  them ;  ’  and  in  Avhich  the  action  of  the  littl 

imagination,  either  on  the  writer’s  part,  or  such  as  had  been  and 

incidental  to  the  transmission  of  the  story,  was  wholly  or  almost  emi: 

wholly  an  unconscious  one.  In  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  is  tl 

Esther,  if  they  be  not  exact  and  authentic  history,  imagination  the 

must  have  played  a  mere  deliberate  part.  And  this  is  a  con-  exa; 

elusion  from  which  good  men  naturally  shrink  Avith  alann.  as  < 

Again,  is  not  the  authority  of  Christ  himself  pledged  to  jud<: 

the  genuineness  and  the  veracity  of  these  b(X)ks,  to  that  of  thei 

Daniel  expressly,  to  that  of  Esther  by  implication  Avith  the  the 

other  Scri]>tures  ?  and  ought  not  this  to  be  abundantly  con-  deta 

elusive  against  all  the  doubts  of  critics?  Now,  Avith  regard  to  ^ 

this  latter  consideration,  avc  cannot  admit  that  in  any  case  the  the 

citation  by  our  Lord  of  a  Scriptural  book  for  its  moral,  its  and 

dcKJtrinal,  or  its  prophetic  teaching,  can  justly  be  understood  as  a  imj)i 

general  voucher  for  its  historical  accuracy  or  its  reputed  author-  that 

ship.  And  furthermore  in  the  present  case  (and  this  is  our  sei'i( 

ansAver  to  the  first  objection  also)  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  the 

observe  that  the  books  in  question  belong  to  that  part  of  the  the 

tleAA’ish  Scrl])tures  knoAvn  as  the  Cctubim  or  Hagiographa — a  or  f 

]K>rtion  definitely  distinguished,  not  only  from  the  Prophets  the 

properly  so  called,  but  also  fnnn  the  historical  b(X)ks  (including  pars 

those  of  Kings )  Avhich  by  the  same  classification  Avere  ranked  rasit 

among  the  prophetical  Avritings.  till 

We  have  no  Avish  to  revlA  e  or  to  advocate  the  old  Rabbinical  Avho 

theory  that  a  loAver  degree  of  inspiration  must  be  assigned  pay 

to  the  Hagiographa ;  nor  do  aac  forget  that  in  this  division  M 

are  comjtrised  the  eminently  prophetic  Psalms,  and  the  simple  Lav 

authentic  narratives  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But  Ave  strongly  pres 

assert  nevertheless  the  ]>eculiar  lial)ility  of  books  in  this  division  the 

to  challenge  and  discussion  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  B(K)k  of  and 

Daniel  Avas  placed  in  it,  Avhile  Ilaggai,  Zechariah,  and  iMalachi  thei 

arc  placed  among  the  l^rophcts,  is  indisputably  a  most  significant  text 

distinction.  Why  arc  narratives  to  be  set  doAvn  as  history  Avhich  seqi 

])erhajts  Avere  never  intended,  and  never  at  first  taken  for  tone 
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such?  Why  are  we  to  supjxise,  as  Mr.  Plumptre  well  asks  (art. 

‘  Ecclesiastes  ’),  ‘  that  the  inspired  writers  were  debarred  from 
‘  forms  of  composition  which  were  open  without  blame  to 
‘  others  ?  ’  Why  are  we  to  regard  as  abhorrent  from  Canonical 
Scripture  all  exemplification  of  that  tendency  which  Lord  A. 
Hervey  himself  (art  ‘  Kings  ’)  points  out  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  Jewish  mind  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  ordinary  Protestant  system, 
that,  throwing  as  it  does  such  enormous  weight  upon  the  received 
Canon  of  Scripture,  it  yet  gives  so  little  heed,  and  allows  so 
little  Interest,  to  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Canon, 
and  to  the  phenomena  there  presented.  Mr.  Westcott  is  doing 
eminent  service  to  the  Church  in  England  by  the  attention  he 
is  drawing  to  the  subject.  We  ourselves  cannot  but  regard 
the  ordinary  Protestant  vieiv  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an 
exaggerated  one.  But  all  recognition  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
as  excejitionally  sacred  implies  a  ])eculiar  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  fonned  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  more 
therefore  the  object  and  result  of  that  judgment  are  exalted, 
the  more  should  it  be  considered  and  respected  in  its  minor 
details  also. 

Now,  surely,  in  this  aspect,  the  distinction  established  from 
the  first  between  the  three  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  confirmed  by  Apostolic  usage,  becomes  of  the  very  greatest 
Impoi-tance  to  us ;  and  the  loss  or  deliberate  disturbance  of 
that  distinction  in  the  Bibles  of  Protestant  Christendom  is  a 
serious  evil.  ^Ve  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  the  very  nature  of 
the  books  we  revere  ;  and  this,  by  our  own  neglect  or  removal  of 
the  ancient  landmarks.  Nothing  is  more  easily  misajiprehended 
or  forgotten  than  the  object  of  a  writer  in  composing  a  book,  or 
the  views  taken  of  it  by  those  who  put  it  into  our  hands.  A 
l»arable,  an  ajMilogue,  an  allegory,  may  readily  be  stiffened  into 
matter  of  fact  by  the  mistaken  apjirehension  of  over-reverence, 
till  we  are  in  danger  of  exjiosing  to  the  charge  of  forgery  one 
whom  we  have  misunderstixKl  through  our  very  eagerness  to 
pay  him  honour. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  separation  of  the  Hagiographa  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  which  shows  the  thoughtful  spirit  which 
presided  over  the  settlement  of  the  Canon,  whether  that  were 
the  work  of  one  or  of  many  generations.  The  alterations 
and  adaptations  of  the  sacred  text  which  were  then  made,  or 
then  at  least  confirmed  as  valid,  indicate  an  estimate  of  that 
text  very  different  from  the  superstitions  notions  Avhich  sub¬ 
sequently  prevailed.  We  feel  what  delicate  ground  we  are 
touching  on  here,  and  we  forbear  to  go  farther.  But  this,  at 
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least,  we  may  say,  that  every  pnM)f  of  discrimination  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  exercised  by  those  earlier  Doctors  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  is  of  peculiar  unj)ortance  as  a  justification  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  exercise  of  sound  reason  now ;  it  assists 
the  emancipation  of  theology  from  hurtful  trammels,  under 
sanction  of  that  very  res])ect  which  is  due  to  sacred  antiquity. 

There  is  one  book  of  the  Hagiograj^ha  to  which  these  con¬ 
siderations  give  peculiar  im|K»rtance,  a  book  of  which  the 
ancient  (and  as  it  seems  the  original)  estimate  has  been  well- 
nigh  lost  by  later  generations.  We  speak  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  Few  of  the  laity  are  ])robably  aware,  and  even  of  our 
clerical  instructors  few  care  to  remember,  that  this  familiar 
and  dearly-prized  ])art  of  Scripture  was  originally  divided  into 
five  ])ortions  or  books.  Still  fewer  know  what  significant 
results  are  deducible  from  this  division.  It  is  a  diHslon  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  the  vernacular  versions  and  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  of  the  Psalter ;  lost  sight  of  too,  apparently  (for 
all  popular  purjx)ses  at  least),  before  the  Christian  era.  And 
yet  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as  the  original  division. 
Its  antiquity  is  unquestionable  and  unquestioned,  far  more 
than  that  of  the  titles  jwefixed  to  the  Psalms.  It  is  not  only 
recognised  by  Christian  Fathers  and  Jewish  Doctors,  not  only 
(like  the  superscriptions)  traceable  still  in  all  existing  versions, 
the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  trans¬ 
lations,  but  it  is  indelibly  impressed  on  the  most  ancient  text 
at  once  by  the  established  order  of  the  Psalms,  and  by  the 
doxologies  with  which  the  five  books  are  severally  concluded — 
those  doxologies,  namely,  which  occur  at  the  end  of  the  4l8t, 
72nd,  89th,  and  106th  Psalms,  the  }>oints  which  we  know  from 
independent  sources  to  have  been  really  the  |>oints  of  division. 
Now  were  this  all  that  could  be  said,  we  might  merely  regard 
these  lines  of  distribution  as  conventional  or  convenient  breaks, 
like  those  in  the  Anglican  Prayer-book,  or  in  the  ancient 
Ferial  uses  of  the  Latin  Church;  and  adapted,  perhaps  (as 
has  been  suggested),  to  the  fivefold  division  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  But  here  is  the  iiujMwtance  of  the  phenomenon.  Of 
the  books  thus  marke<l  off,  the  first  (reputed  to  be  wholly  the 
work  of  David)  is  chai'acterisetl  by  the  almost  exclusive  use  of 
the  word  Jehovah  as  the  name  of  G(k1  ;  the  second  (even  in  the 
Psalms  whic-h  are  ascribe<l  to  David)  by  an  almost  equally  pre- 
|K)nderating  use  of  the  name  Klohim  ;  the  third  is  comjK)8e<l  of 
two  portions,  between  which  the  very  same  distinction  exists  a« 
between  tbe  two  proce<ling  books,  only  in  a  reverse  order,  and 
in  a  somewhat  modified  degree ;  while  in  the  two  last  books, 
both  professeilly  of  more  miscellaneous  authorship,  and  both 
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of  them  exclusively  Jehovistic  in  their  phraseology,  the  fourth 
begins  with  a  reputed  Psalm  of  Moses,  and  ends  with  one 
evidently  written  during  the  Captivity,  while  the  fifth  still  more 
evidently  consists  in  great  measure  of  Psalms  composed  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  and  exhibits  other  marks  besides  of  a 
late  place  in  Hebrew  literature.  It  is  true  that  when  we  come 
to  interpret  these  jdienomena,  so  many  complications  present 
themselves,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  Avhat  at 
first  sight  promises  to  be  an  easy  solution.  But  the  phenomena 
are  in  themselves  so  remarkable,  that  they  cannot  have  been 
accidental.  Are  these  divisions  due  to  the  arrangers  of  the 
Canon,  sorting  the  Psalms  on  some  systematic  plan  ?  or  do  they 
rather  betray  the  previous  existence  of  separate  collections 
ultimately  combined  ?  And,  on  either  hyj)othesis,  are  we  to 
seek  the  key  of  the  arrangement  in  chronological  order,  in 
diversity  of  authorship,  in  diversity  of  purpose,  in  local  differ¬ 
ences,  or  in  differences  of  theological  opinion?  All  these 
theories,  or  modifications  and  combinations  of  them,  have  been 
suggested  ;  the  question  in  debate  being  still  further  complicated 
by  the  doubt  Avhat  authority,  or  Avhethcr  any  authority  at  all, 
is  to  be  conceded  to  the  superscriptions  of  the  Psalms.  Mr. 
Thrupp,  Avho  has  treated  the  subject  in  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary, 
maintains  Avith  Hengstenberg  the  entire  trustAA'orthiness  of  the 
8upei*scriptions,  but  AA'ith  this  singular,  and  (as  aa'c  think)  quite 
untenable  proviso,  that  a  psalm  may  be  understood  to  be  the 
])ro<luction  of  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  author 
designated :  so  that  as  a  ‘  Psalm  of  Asaph  ’  may  be  really  the 
com|K)sition  of  the  Levites  of  Asaph’s  family,  so  a  ‘  Psalm  of 
‘  David  ’  may  be  taken  (Avhen  requisite)  to  mean  a  Psalm  of 
the  heir  and  representative  of  David  for  the  time  being — 
Hezekiah,  for  instance,  or  Josiah,  or  even  Zerubbabel !  Allow¬ 
ing  himself  this  license,  ^Ir.  Thrupp  takes  chronological  order 
as  his  guide  throughout  in  his  survey  of  the  Psalter,  regarding 
the  first  bt)ok  as  DaA'id’s  OAvn  collection — the  original  book  of 
Psalms— provided  by  him  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle; 
and  the  other  books  as  compiled  under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
during  the  Captivity,  and  after  the  Return.  On  almost  all  of 
these  points  Ave  are  entirely  at  issue  AA’ith  Mr.  Thrupp,  AA'hose 
brief  running  commentary  also  on  the  Avhole  series  of  Psalms  is 
far  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  But  Ave  rejoice  to  see  such 
indications  of  the  attention  Avhich  this  portion  of  Scripture  is 
attracting  to  itself. 

The  Avritings  of  the  Prophets,  if  they  do  not  open  such  a 
field  for  venturous  and  reconstructive  criticism,  yield  still 
ampler  materials  for  solid  historical  conclusions;  as  EAvald 
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above  all  other  writers  ha.s  shown.  Even  German  analysis 
has  here  found  little  to  destroy,  thoufjh  much  to  set  in  a  new 
li<;ht,  and  illustrate  by  suggestive  combinations.  Breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  a  higher  spiritual  level  than  in  the  earlier  b<K)ks 
of  Scripture,  w'e  find  ourselves  also  moving  here  in  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  contemporaneous  evi¬ 
dence.  A  doubt  may  sometimes  be  raised  whether  the  usual  and 
received  date  of  some  prophetical  book  be  Indeed  the  right  one, 
or  the  position  assiguetl  to  its  author  be  indeed  what  he  really 
occu])led ;  but  there  is  seldom  a  doubt  in  any  case  that  the  words 
which  we  read  came  straight  from  the  |)ersonal  exi)erlence  of 
the  writer,  and  were  addressed  to  his  own  generation  amidst 
dangers  or  under  chastisements  which  actually  drew  forth  the 
inspiretl  message.  Even  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah, 
the  discussions  which  are  raised  concerning  the  integrity  of  the 
l)<H)ks  do  not  challenge  their  pro]dietical  character,  but  rather 
seek  to  recover  the  true  standing  ]H)int  of  the  writer  by  |M)int- 
ing  out  the  signs  which  indicate  his  ejM>ch  and  his  circumstances. 
AVith  regard  to  the  Book  of  Zechariah,  the  difficulties  about 
which  arc  really  great,  and  have  been  well  stated  by  Mr. 
Perowne,  the  consequences  dei)ending  on  the  alternative  are  of 
smaller  amount.  But  in  that  of  Isaiah  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  theory  which  assigns  the  chapters  from  the  fortieth 
onwards  to  a  prophet  of  the  Captivity  is  not  only  borne  out  by 
the  strongest  internal  evidence,  but  adds  double  beauty  and 
force  to  those  sublime  and  pathetic  strains,  giving  them  an 
appropriateness  wdiich  on  the  ])opular  hyjx)thesis  is  ]>alpably 
Avanting,  and  bringing  them  intt>  harmony  with  the  knoAvn  laAvs 
of  prophecy,  Avhilc  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  Evangelical 
t<»ne  or  the  ^lessianic  imiK)rt  of  the  Avhtde.  IMr.  Iluxtable’s 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Dictionary  seems  to  us  singularly 
undiscerning  and  inconclusive,  while  it  is  far  t4K)  lengthy  and 
rhetorical  in  its  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  lMX)k.  The 
rest  of  the  series  on  the  Projdiets,  of  Avhich  Mr.  Wright’s  con¬ 
tributions  arc  the  most  learned,  and  Mr.  Farrar’s  article  on 
Ezekiel  (though  pal])ably  defective)  is  ])erhaps  the  most  inte¬ 
resting,  are  more  or  less  useful  and  instructive,  but  call  for  no 
special  notice.  Here  again,  as  in  the  historical  books,  we  feel 
the  want  of  a  uniform  treatment  by  a  single  hand,  to  trace  out 
and  compare  the  pervading  elements,  and  to  follow  the  varying 
exigencies  of  the  prophetic  office — noAv  in  alliance,  noAv  at  issue, 
with  the  Levitlcal  ])riesthood — now  urging  resistance  now  sub¬ 
mission  t4»  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldees — while  under  their  touch 
the  conscience  of  Israel  expands  and  develo|>es,  and  clearer  views 
ojKm  out  before  the  chosen  race  of  their  high  vocation  in  the 
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future.  Such  matters  are  but  slightly  touched  upon  in  these 
unconnected  notices,  and  the  defect  is  ill  sup]  tiled  by  those  who 
have  executed  the  articles  on  ‘  Projthet  ’  and  ‘  Messiah.’  One 
book  of  the  series  forms  an  obvious  exception  to  what  we  ob¬ 
served  just  now  about  the  Projthetic  writings — the  Binik  of 
Jonah.  It  is  exceptional  on  any  hy|)othesis,  in  its  form  and 
character;  and  also  (as  sober  criticism  convinces  us)  in  its 
authorshij)  and  date.  The  article  ujKtn  it  in  the  Dictionary  is 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  ( and  a  far  weaker  one  than  that  which 
is  made  in  the  Cyclopaedia)  to  controvert  the  conclusions  which 
are  suggested  at  once  by  the  laws  of  nature,  by  Scri])tural 
analogy,  and  by  internal  evidence.  Though  brought  into 
conflict  a])])arently  >vith  the  judgment  of  the  authors  of  the 
Canon,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  pro]x?r  place  for 
this  book  was  in  the  Hagiogra])ha,  among  Avritings  framed 
by  ])ious  men  upon  the  basis  of  a  traditional  story. 

^Ve  wdll  not  dwell  long  u|)on  the  biogra|)hical  articles  of  the 
Dictionary.  They  are  constructed  for  the  most  part  on  the 
principle  that  such  notices  ought  not  to  be  encumbered  A\nth 
the  critical  examination  of  the  Biblical  narratives,  and  that 
the  writer’s  only  task  was  to  |)resent  a  clear  and  careful  resume 
of  all  which  can  be  learned  from  Scripture  of  the  persons 
whose  life  they  relate,  elucidated  and  set  forth  by  all  the  light 
prtKsurable.  The  distinctness  and  coherence  thus  obtained  are 
in  some  cases  very  remarkable ;  and  Avhile  the  leading  cha¬ 
racters  are  thus  elaborately  dealt  with,  care  has  been  taken 
also  not  to  omit  any  name  however  trivial  and  obscure,  down 
to  the  twenty-one  Meshullams,  and  the  twenty-five  Shemaiahs. 
Amongst  those  of  greatest  merit  we  w'ould  more  particularly 
point  out  the  biogra))hies  of  ^Moses  and  Samuel,  contributed  by 
Dean  Stanley — vivid  sketches,  which  he  has  repeated  at  greater 
length  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Jewish  Lectures;  as  also  those 
by  the  same  author  on  Saul  and  David  and  some  of  their  con- 
tem|H)raries  and  successors,  which  make  us  hH)k  forward  Avith 
increasetl  interest  to  his  forthcoming  second  volume.  In  this 
latter  cycle  of  lives  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Grove, 
Avhose  articles,  moreover,  on  Elijah  and  Elisha  (with  the  slight 
but  significant  critical  observations  intnKluced)  are  worthy  of 
special  notice;  as  also  that  on  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,  by 
the  same  writer,  which  the  Editor  justly  cites  as  an  instance 
of  the  successful  use  of  scanty  and  scattered  materials  in  the 
construction  of  a  vivid  and  accurate  ])icturc.  Among  the 
New  Testament  characters  Ave  are  more  jKirticularly  ])leased, 
Avith  Mr.  Davies’s  article  on  St.  Paul,  AA-ell  seconded  by  the 
minor  contributions  (biographical  and  geographical  also)  of 
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Dr.  Howson,  tlie  Xestor  of  this  department  of  Biblical  know¬ 
ledge.  Xor  can  we  pass  over  Dean  Stanley’s  remarkable 
article  on  Stephen,  especially  his  comments  on  the  martyr's 
speech,  and  his  felicitous  notice  •)f  the  ])recedcnt  there  fumushed 
by  Scripture  itself  for  the  free  treatment  of  the  subject  matter 
of  Scripture  narratives. 

We  now  come  to  those  departments  in  which  English  learn¬ 
ing  has  an  independent  standing,  and  in  which  this  country 
has  been  the  instructor  rather  than  the  ])u]>il  of  Germany ; 
the  de]>artments  of  Geography,  Oriental  Learning,  Monu¬ 
mental  Researches,  and  ( to  a  certain  extent)  of  Science  and 
Xatural  History.  It  is  this  portion  of  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary 
that  has  assuredly  the  greatest  absolute  as  well  as  relative 
value  ;  unless  it  be  that  subsidiary  department  which  treats  of 
Texts,  Versions,  and  Translations.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
notice  more  at  length  the  learned  labours  of  Messrs.  Deutsch, 
Plumptre,  Selw'yn,  Tregelles,  and  Westcott.  Of  these  the 
most  rem.arkable  are  unquestionably  those  of  Mr.  Deutsch 
and  Mr.  Westcott.  The  article  ‘  Vulgate,’  by  the  latter,  is  a 
masterly  and  exhaustive  account  of  an  elaborate  and  ungrateful 
subject,  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  German 
scholars,  though  of  great  moment  in  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  Bible.  Mr.  Deutsch’s  contributions  on  ‘  Samaritan  Pen- 
‘tatcuch’  and  ‘  Targums  ’  are  open  to  even  higher  praise. 
They  combine  a  new  and  thoroughly  original  treatment  of 
subjects  on  which  hitherto  each  successive  writer  has  been 
content  to  follow  Gesenius,  or  still  more  ancient  guides,  with 
a  freshness  and  vigour  quite  without  parallel  in  the  whole 
range  of  similar  investigations  abroad  or  at  home.  His  de- 
scrq)tion  of  the  jMethurgeman  (p.  1639)  is  quite  a  resurrection, 
and  his  examination  of  the  personal  existence  of  Onkelos  an 
admirable  piece  of  historical  criticism. 

The  gcogra]>hical  articles  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  They  are 
based  for  the  most  part  on  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Stanley,  and 
other  able  and  disc>3rning  English  travellers  who  have  continued 
and  improved  on  the  researches  of  Dr.  Robinson.  And  they  arc 
written  almost  wholly  by  men  who  take  rank  among  those 
travellers.  Dr.  Stanley  himself  having  contributed  two  or  three, 
and  the  others  having  been  added  ])rincipally  by  Messrs.  Porter, 
Ffoulkes,  Bonar,  and  Grove.  Of  these  the  latter  gentleman 
occupies  the  chief  jdace,  not  only  as  the  largest  contributor,  but 
as  the  author  of  many  of  the  jwincipal  articles,  those  on  Pales¬ 
tine.  .Iordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  tribal  territories,  and  (for  the 
natural  tojmgraphy )  .lerusalem.  AVe  can  hardly  speak  too  highly 
of  these  masterly  productions,  which  happily  combine  a  careful 
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ami  Impartial  consideration  of  what  others  have  advanced  with 
the  judgment  of  an  independent  and  competent  eye-wtness. 
Mr.  Grove’s  general  superintendence  also,  and  careful  inser¬ 
tion  of  all  necessary  suj)plemental  details,  give  this  department 
of  the  Dictionary  an  unrivalled  completeness  and  unity.  It 
does  not  merely  reach  the  highest  level  of  existing  knowledge 
in  these  matters,  consolidating  and  j)resenting  in  the  clearest 
form  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations,  but  also  (trans¬ 
cending  here  what  can  be  expected  of  a  Cych)pa;dia)  does  some¬ 
thing  considerable  to  advance  it. 

One  only  exception  we  are  compelled  to  dwell  oti  ;  namely, 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  peculiar  theories  on  the  topography  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  We  uttered  our  protest  against  these  some  years  ago, 
when  they  were  first  pro)x)uuded,  and  more  especially  against 
the  article  in  question.  Since  his  return  from  the  East,  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  lost  no  time  in  informing  the  j)ublic  that  his 
views  are  unchanged.  AVe  Avish  him  a  fair  field  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  Avhat  AA'e  nevertheless  regard  as  a  hopeless  contest 
against  authority  and  fact.  AVe  shall  look  for  his  ncAv  argu¬ 
ments  Avith  interest;  but  AA-e  hope  to  read  them  in  a  more 
aj)propriate  ])lace  than  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

The  praise  of  being  on  a  level  A\ith  recently-acquired  knoAv- 
ledge  may  be  securely  claimed  too  for  that  cognate  department 
in  Avhich  the  records  of  Scripture  are  illustrated  by  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  profane  antiquity.  Mr.  Stuart  P(X)le  is  no  unAA't)rthy 
representative  of  English  Egyptologists.  But  he  proceetls  on 
a  vicious  plan,  Avhen  (as  in  his  article  on  ‘  Egypt  ’  more  espe¬ 
cially)  instead  of  distinctly  using  the  monumental  records  to 
illustrate  Scripture,  he  supports  a  series  of  statements  by  pro¬ 
miscuous  appeals  noAv  to  one  source  of  information,  noAv  to  the 
other.  And  his  reliance  on  the  sacred  Avriters  is  obAdouslv 
misplaced  Avhen  he  cites  Isaiah  as  an  authority  on  the  question 
of  the  ancient  Shepherd  dynasties,  or  St.  Paul  (art.  ‘  Chro- 
‘nology’)  as  determining  the  true  duration  of  the  Egyptian 
Captivity.  His  chronological  system  is  an  unsatisfactory  j)ieee 
of  patchAA’ork,  groundeil  in  great  measure  on  the  disputable 
authority  of  the  LXX,  and  supported  by  a  conjectural  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  HebrcAv  and  Egyptian  calendars,  Avhich  seems 
to  us  far  from  conclusive.  His  criticism,  however,  of  syn¬ 
chronistic  theories  opposed  to  his  OAvn  is  able  and  generally 
conclusive ;  and  except  Avhen  carried  aAvay  by  a  too  eager 
desire  to  establish  the  harmonies  he  looks  for,  his  articles  are 
excellent  and  sound.  Mr.  Layard’s  article  on  NineAch  is 
jirecisely  what  is  most  appropriate  to  a  Cyclo])a?dia  like  this, 
and  could  come  from  no  hand  so  Avell  as  from  his  oAvn. 
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stories  which  we  seek  to  verify  ?  Who  even  (to  go  no  further) 
was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  ?  who  the  Darius  of  Daniel  ? 
who  the  Ahasuerus  ot  Esther  ?  These  questions,  we  know, 
are  confidently  answ’ered ; — answered  with  eager  and  elaborate 
ingenuity  in  sujqwrt  of  this  hyix)thesis  and  that.  But  they 
are  answ'ered  difterently  even  by  tlie  associated  contributors  to 
the  work  before  us.  The  ominous  silence  of  Dr.  Thompson  (art. 

‘  Memj)his,’  ‘  Thebes  ’),  seems  to  betttken  the  same  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Poole  u^k)!!  the  subject  of  Pharaoh  which  is  avow¬ 
edly  entertained  by  Lord  A.  llervey,  and  wliich  another  of  his 
colleagues,  Mr.  Leathes,  has  more  recently  expressed  in  the 
Biblical  Cyclopicdia.  Mr.'Rawlinson’s  views  of  Darius,  as  also 
of  Belshazzar  and  the  caj)ture  of  Babylon  (art.  ‘  Medes,’  ‘  Per¬ 
sians,’  ‘  Babylon’),  ai*e  impugned  by  Mr.  Westcott  in  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  Dictionary  itself  (art.  ‘  Darius’);  while  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  Ahasuerus  with  Xerxes,  supported  perhaps  by 
some  singular  coincidences,  but  contradicted  by  the  general 
tenour  of  the  liistory,  is  discredited  by  Mr.  Bullock  (art. 

‘  Hainan  ’)  if  he  is  ready  to  abide  by  the  conscciuences  of  his 
own  suggestion.  We  do  not  jiresume  to  assert  that  further 
light  may  not  some  day  alter  the  aspect  of  these  questions, 
but  we  do  say  that  thus  far  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
critics  have  to  all  appearance  been  confirmed ;  and  Ave  also 
repeat  that  no  devout  Christian,  and  Ave  Avould  add  no  devout 
JeAv,  need  be  troubled  for  a  moment  by  the  character  AA-hich 
is  thus  assigned  to  some  books  of  Scripture. 

The  department  of  Botany  and  Zoology  has  suffered  in  some 
measure  from  having  changed  hands  three  times  during  the  issue 
of  the  Avork ;  but  in  those  of  Mr.  Houghton  it  has  received 
ample  justice ;  and  a  copious  Appendix  brings  up  the  earlier 
subjects  to  the  level  of  the  last.  Tliis  department  seems  to  us 
ahnost  Avorthy  to  rank  Avith  the  geographical  articles,  and  is 
enriched  Avith  Avoodcuts  Avhich,  though  unequal  in  merit,  are 
mostly  of  singular  beauty  and  accuracy.  It  is  a  creditable 
feature  of  these  articles  that  they  tell  their  story  AAith  an  un¬ 
faltering  love  of  truth,  undeterred  by  the  fear  of  bringing  the 
clear  and  definite  conceptions  of  modern  science  into  colli¬ 
sion  AA'ith  those  vague  and  often  incorrect  notions  of  natural 
phenomena  Avhich  inspired  men  shared  Avith  all  others  of  their 
OAvn  time  and  nation.  Thus  Mr.  Houghton  allows  that  in 
Isaiah’s  predictions  (xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  15)  of  the  desolation  of 
Babylon  the  prophet  really  intended  that  half-human  satyrs 
Avould  haunt  the  place :  confesses  that  the  ‘  fiery  flying  serpent  ’ 
of  Isaiah  (xxx.  ff)  ‘can  have  no  existence  in  nature;’  and 
that  the  snail  does  not  consume  aAvay  and  die  by  reason  of  its 
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constantly  emitting  slime  as  it  crawls  along  ( Ps.  Iviii.  8  ) ;  while  he 
grants,  generally,  that  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  such  cases 
<^for  instance)  as  the  Ant,  the  Hare,  and  the  Ostrich,  ‘  is  adapted 
‘  to  the  opinions  commonly  held  by  the  people  of  the  East.’ 
Yet  even  Mr.  Houghton  carries  sometimes  to  an  extreme 
length  his  unwillingness  to  let  the  sacretl  text  say  anything 
inaccurate.  He  denies  that  the  curse  upon  the  serpent  ((ien. 
iii.  14  )  implies  that  it  consequently  ‘  underwent  any  change  of 
‘  form,’  and  he  would  have  us  conclude  that  when  it  is  said  to 
‘  eat  dust  ’  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  its  habits  compel 
it  (a  fact  justly  dcnietl  by  Professor  Owen)  to  swallow  with  its 
food  large  jxu'tions  of  earthy  substance. 

Science,  even  more  than  the  less  certain  witness  of  profane 
monuments  or  of  language,  is  the  test  which  compels  us  to 
modify  our  long-cherished  notions  of  Inspiration.  It  is  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  hoj>elessness  of  the  undertaking,  though 
not  without  a  certain  feeling  of  respect,  that  we  see  the  at¬ 
tempt  still  persisted  in  so  often  to  make  out  an  entire  har¬ 
mony  between  the  language  of  Scripture  and  the  severe 
requirements  of  physical  philosophy.  Dr.  Alexander  (as  we 
have  already  noticed)  has  devoted  to  the  attempt  a  whole 
department  of  his  Cyclopaedia.  From  this  error  Dr.  Smith 
and  his  contributors  have  kept  clear  for  the  most  part.  ^Ir. 
Bevan  in  his  excellent  articles  (‘  Earth,’  ‘  Firmament’),  as  also 
^Ir.  Farrar  (‘  Heaven’),  boldly  and  unreservedly  proceed  on 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  only  tenable  principles,  accepting  the 
language  of  Scripture  on  these  matters  in  its  simplest  sense, 
and  deducing  therefrom  what  the  human  authors  thought 
about  them  in  common  with  all  among  Avhom  their  duties  lay. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Creation  (art.  ‘  Genesis’),  Mr.  Perowne  has 
someAvhat  grudgingly,  on  that  of  the  Deluge  ( art.  ‘  Noah’),  more 
fairly  and  fully,  matle  concessions  to  the  demands  of  science  ; 
though  clinging  so  closely  to  the  jwpular  belief  of  an  inspired 
communication  of  facts,  that  he  brings  himself,  we  think,  into 
some  very  uncomfortable  dilemmas.  Mr.  Barry  of  Chelten¬ 
ham,  the  chief  (or  at  least  the  ablest)  representative  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  strictest  theory  of  Inspiration,  goes  further 
still ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  same  theory  of  infallible  accuracy 
in  Scriptural  narrative,  is  Avilling  to  shut  his  eyes  (it  Avould 
seem)  to  the  harmony  of  natural  laws,  even  in  matters  where 
no  question  of  miracle  is  involved.  In  language  which  reminds 
us  of  the  very  words  of  Mauj)ertuis,  at  Avhich  we  have  been 
laughing  lately  Avith  Dr.  Akakia,  in  Carlyle’s  Life  of  Frederick, 
he  gravely  maintains  (art.  ‘  Ihitriarchs ’),  that  ‘  Avith  our  scanty 
‘  knoAvledge  of  Avhat  is  really  meant  by  di/iuri  of  old  aye — 
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‘  witli  tlic  certainty  that  very  great  effects  are  produced 
‘  on  the  duration  of  life,  both  of  men  and  animals,  by  even 
‘  slight  changes  of  habits  and  circumstances, — it  is  impos- 
‘  sible  to  say  what  might  be  a  priori  probable  in  this  respect 
‘  in  the  antediluvian  perioel,  or  to  determine  under  what  con- 
‘  ditions  the  process  of  continual  decay  and  reconstruction 
•  which  sustains  animal  life  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.’ 
(iranting  the  abstract  possibility  of  this,  we  should  like  to  hear 
what  Haron  Liebig  or  Professor  (Jwen  would  say  to  the 
assumj)tion  that  such  a  state  of  things  has  ever  really  existed : 
what  physical  changes  in  the  whole  organised  world  would  its 
former  existence  imply  ?  what  traces  must  it  have  left  behind 
it,  traces  which  ought  to  be  visible  on  the  very  surface  of 
our  earth  ?  what  explanations  moreover,  on  such  an  hypothesis, 
are  wc  to  gi^•e  to  records  which  geology  discloses  of  a  period 
in  the  history  of  man  far  more  remote  than  is  contemplated  in 
the  chronology  of  Genesis?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pentateuch,  this  alleged  longevity  continued 
(disa])pcaring  gradually  and  by  a  natural  process)  till  the 
fifteenth  or  even  nineteenth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings  ;  and 
Avhen  in  o]>position  to  these  statements  Ave  consider  the 
evidence  yielded  by  actual  observation  and  induction  (not 
to  speak  of  the  testimony  of  the  ])salm  Avhich  is  ascribed 
to  Moses  himself),  Ave  shall  see  Avhat  dangers  Ave  incur — 
dangers  increased  on  one  side,  AA-hen  Ave  aA’oid  them  on  the  other 
— if  Ave  shrink  from  the  sim})le  and  reasonable  principle  of 
leaving  to  science  the  things  Avhich  belong  to  science,  AA’hile 
AAe  render  unto  God  the  things  AA-hich  are  God’s. 

'»Vhy  should  AA'e  be  afraid  to  say  or  to  think  that  the  traditions 
of  their  patriarchal  ancestry  among  the  race  of  Abraham  Avere 
liable  to  the  same  disturbing  influences  as  other  traditions 
have  undergone,  to  the  action  of  forgetfulness,  of  misappre¬ 
hension,  of  Avonder,  of  imagination,  especially  when  we  belieA'e 
them  to  have  passed  across  the  dark  period  of  the  Egyptian 
Captivity?  Why  should  AA-e  insist  on  ascribing  to  the  sacred 
genealogists  a  divinely  imparted  information  Avhich  they  do  not 
claim  for  themseh'es  ?  and  AA-hich,  if  really  imparted,  aa-ouW  have 
involved  consequences  of  Avhich  there  is  in  fact  no  indication  ? 

Such  questions  as  we  speak  of  belong  to  Science  and  to 
Reason  to  jwonounce  on ;  not  to  religious  Faith.  We  do  not 
indeed  AA-ish  to  magnify  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  scien¬ 
tific  inquirers  liaA-e  arriA'ed  at  or  can  aspire  to.  In  many  points 
it  is  but  small  at  best.  The  highest  efforts  of  reason  and 
induction  may  fail,  both  noAv  and  hereafter,  to  ])enetrate  the 
secrets,  even  in  physical  matters,  of  the  primasval  Avorld.  But 
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this  at  least  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  that  the  tacts  of  the 
remote  past  must  have  been  quite  as  little  cojj^isable  to  the 
earliest  Hebrew  writers  as  to  ourselves.  Our  keenest  instru¬ 
ments  of  observation  may  fail  to  convey  to  us  any  j)recise 
knowledjre  of  that  cloudy  mountain  outline  which  Ixmnds  our 
view  as  we  look  over  the  expanse  of  the  mysterious  ]>ast ;  but 
this  at  least  it  may  be  ]>ossible  to  demonstrate,  that  the  details 
of  those  distalit  mountains  uere  scarcely  more  distinguishable, 
in  some  respects  even  less  so,  from  the  jK)int  of  view  occujiied 
by  the  earliest  depositaries  of  Revelation. 

It  is  wholly  ditferent  uith  the  facts  which  are  of  real  and 
supreme  importance  to  us,  the  facts  of  our  Christian  faith. 
The  inaintainers  of  the  popular  view  of  Inspiration  are  con¬ 
tinually  sounding  the  alann,  that  the  invalidation  of  the  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament  is  only  a  prelude  to 
attacks  iqxm  the  New ;  indeed  that  concessions  in  the  fonner 
quarter  necessarily  involve  concessions  fatal  to  Christian  faith. 
AV  e  are  quite  unable  ourselves  to  see  the  justice  of  these  fears. 
Indeed  it  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  more  definitely  distinguished  fntm  its  Jewish  prede¬ 
cessor  by  the  universal  character  and  intrinsic  superiority  of 
its  doctrines,  than  by  the  unassailable  evidence  and  established 
certainty  of  the  leading  facts  on  w’hich  it  rests.  Let  it  only  be 
conceived  what  would  l)e  the  com]>arative  precariousness  of 
our  Christian  belief  (in  spite  of  the  potency  of  internal  evi¬ 
dence),  if  our  knowledge  of  what  Christ  was  and  did  and  suffered 
came  to  us  from  soui  ccs  later  by  some  generations  than  his 
own,  or  could  not  be  traced  indubitably  to  the  authority  of  eye¬ 
witnesses  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  more  dis])osed  to  do  justice  to 
the  foundation  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  here  for 
our  faith  to  rest  on. 

That  even  here  criticism  follows  us,  compelling  some  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  ordinary  view  of  the  Gospels,  we  do  not  deny 
— m«Klifications  to  the  gravity  of  which  we  cannot  be  indifferent, 
requiring  as  they  do  some  readjustment  of  our  convictions. 
But  it  is  consoling  to  remember  that  this  readjustment  wll  bring 
us  in  some  respects  actually  nearer  to  the  faith  of  the  primitive 
Church.  We  shall  learn  to  lean  less  on  the  letter,  and  more  on 
the  DiGne  realities  of  which  that  letter  is  but  one  of  the  Avit- 
nesses.  On  this  subject  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  lately 
more  at  length  in  noticing  M.  Renan’s  ‘  Vie  de  Jesus.’  Even 
if  reduced  to  accept  his  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  (which,  however,  we  have  shown  to  be  utterly  untenable), 
we  should  be  prepared  wth  almost  equal  confidence  to  combat 
his  conclusions  respecting  Christ  himself.  And  the  Gospels 
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even  so  would  still  possess  an  authority  as  documentary  narra¬ 
tives  unjiaralleled  by  any  lM)ok  of  the  Old  Testament,  excepting 
those  perhaps  of  Ezra  and  Xehemiah. 

AVe  can  hardly  class  among  the  very  best  j)arts  of  the 
Dictionary  Archbishop  Thomson’s  articles  on  the  (xospels,  still 
less  that  on  Jesus  Christ.  But  they  are  nevertheless  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  openness  to  reason  which 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  ttme  ]>revalent  in  many  quarters 
on  these  sacred  subjects.  The  Archbishoj)  does  not  attempt 
to  re])resent  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  as  wdiolly  inde])endent 
sources  of  information,  the  verbal  coincidences  in  which  are 
but  further  cor rolxwat ions  of  their  inspired  accuracy — a  theory 
which  can  only  be  maintained  by  setting  aside  all  received  tests 
of  evidence.  He  sees  that  it  is  safer  to  regard  them  as  three 
indejiendent  versions  of  a  common  Gospel  agreed  upon  and  orally 
taught  by  the  Apostolic  body.  Even  this  position  can  hardly 
be  maintained,  we  think,  without  qualification.  AVe  firmly 
believe  Avith  the  Archbishop  that  Ave  have  in  the  synoptical 
Evangelists  the  oral  Gospel  of  the  Apostles.  AVhat  AA'e  can¬ 
not  so  assure  ourselves  of  is  the  personal  authorship  of  the 
existing  documents,  their  independence  of  each  other,  or  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  present  Avith  the  original  texts.  The 
Archbishop’s  ])ositi\'eness  on  these  |M>ints  only  provokes  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  reasonably  so.  He  makes,  for  instance,  the 
astonishing  assertion  that  there  is  more  cA'idence  for  the 
genuineness  of  8t.  AlattheAv’s  Gospel  than  for  that  of  any  other 
AA'ork  of  antiquity  ;  and  adduces  the  supp(*sed  quotations  from 
the  Evangelists  in  Irenajus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others,  AA'hich, 
AA’hether  they  establish,  certainly  do  anything  but  prove  an 
unaltered  text. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  Avas  not  only  in  the  differences 
existing  betAvecn  the  Gospels,  nor  only  in  the  closeness  of  their 
similitudes,  but  rather  in  the  pecndiar  intermixture  of  the  tAvo, 
and  the  ])eculiar  nature  of  both.  The  Archbishop  regards 
this  matter  far  too  lightly.  Shoals  and  shalloAA’s  lie  in  many 
parts  AA’here  he  sees  plain  sailing  only.  AVe  forbear  to  dAvell 
upon  these  difficulties  nutre  at  length.  It  is  easer  to  suggest  an 
explanation  of  them  than  to  A'indicate  what  Ave  suggest :  easiest 
of  all  to  raise  fresh  objections  to  any  explanation  Avhich  may  be 
offered.  But  AA’hateA'er  Ave  may  be  forced  to  leave  in 
doubt  concerning  the  actual  authorship  of  any  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  AA-hich,  after  all,  is  comparatively  unimjMwtant,  the  as¬ 
surance  remains  that  avc  have  in  them,  as  they  noAv  stand, 
the  record  (tf  facts  and  events  believed  and  clung  to  as  their 
very  life  by  the  first  generation  of  Christians ;  records  sifted 
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and  fixed  in  their  present  form  by  disciples  of  Apostles ; 
records,  moreover,  which  in  their  main  outline,  their  super¬ 
natural  particulars,  and  their  distinctive  doctrines  are  confirmed 
by  the  express  testimony  of  writings  unquestionably  A|>ostolic, 
while  in  their  remaining  details  they  exhibit  that  inimitable 
jmrity  and  elevation  and  wisdom  which  none  but  Ajw)stolic 
models  can  approach  to,  and  not  even  those  can  fully  reach. 

The  article  on  St.  John’s  Gosj)el  is  a  very  slight  and 
unsatlsfact«)ry  production — an  article  which  hardly  does  so 
much  as  recognise  those  striking  differences  the  existence  of 
which  constitutes  so  interesting  and  momentous  a  problem. 
Dean  Alford’s  article  on  the  Acts  of  the  A|H)stles,  too,  is  a 
meagre  and  insufficient  summary  of  the  Prolegomena  contained 
in  his  Greek  Testament.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for  those 
parts  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Dictionary  which  were  written 
l)efore  the  scale  of  the  work  was  sufficiently  fixed  or  suffi¬ 
ciently  understoiMl  by  the  contributors. 

The  Pauline  Epistles  have  fallen,  in  great  part,  to  the  care 
of  Bishop  Ellicott,  who  though  pre-eminent  among  English 
.scholars  for  his  knowledge  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  of  the 
niceties  of  language  in  tbe  New  Testament  w'riters,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  furnished  also  with  special  accessory  knowledge,  is  not 
e(|ually  remarkable  for  the  jxnver  of  .seizing  the  idea  and  doc¬ 
trinal  jKJsition  of  the  several  Epistles ;  a  power  very  important 
even  in  a  commentator,  and  which  seems  more  essential  still  for 
the  production  of  such  suggestive  notices  as  a  Biblical  Dic¬ 
tionary  should  contain.  In  this  respect  Professor  I^ightfoot  has 
done  more  justice  to  the  subjects  assigned  him,  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  the  Thessalonians. 

Throughout  the  observations  we  have  made  we  have  tried 
to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  work  before  us  is  not  a 
religious  book  but  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible — that  we  have  to 
criticise,  not  matters  of  Revelation,  not  matters  (pro])erly 
sj)eaking)  of  Theology,  but  matters  respecting  the  vehicle 
through  which  Revelation  has  been  conveyed  to  us,  records  and 
j)roducts  by  which  Theology  has  been  built  up.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  is  very  justly  dwelt  ujxjn  by  Dr.  Smith  himself,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  execution  of  the  w’ork  ; 
though  some  departures  from  the  engagements  of  the  Preface 
have  been  pointed  out  and  severely  commented  on  with  con¬ 
siderable  justice  by  critics  of  other  persuasions.  In  some 
res|>ect8  we  cannot  altogether  regret  the  inconsistency.  That 
devout  expressions  of  adherence  to  received  articles  of  faith  and 
appeals  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  readers  should  some¬ 
times  break  forth  even  in  a  Dictionary,  is  what  no  man  of  right 
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feeling  would  wish  otherwise  or  fail  to  think  creditable  to  the 
earnest  purjKise  of  the  contributors.  And  that  certain  opinions 
should  be  maintained,  savouring  sometimes  too  much  of  contro¬ 
versial  divinity,  though  in  some  cases  to  be  regretted,  was 
{)erhaps  beyond  the  jwwer  of  the  Editor  to  prevent,  and  is  a 
pardonable  blemish  almost  inseparable  from  the  zeal  w'hich 
leads  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  advocacy  of  truth. 

On  the  whole,  we  repeat  emphatically  the  favourable  verdict 
which  we  have  already  pronounced.  We  turn  again  and  again 
to  this  Dictionary  with  interest,  with  confidence,  with  respectful 
admiration  of  the  labour,  the  learning,  the  judgment,  the  con- 
.scientiousness,  and  we  again  add  the  courage  it  displays.  Even 
where  we  ditter  from  the  wTiters  we  do  so  with  respect.  We 
see  throughout  a  conscientious  love  of  truth,  and  an  intelligent 
and  successful  endeavour  to  collect  and  present  to  us  correctly 
the  facts  on  which  they  rejMirt.  It  is  generally  the  bearing 
and  mutual  relation  of  these  facts  upon  which  we  are  at  issue 
with  them  rather  than  on  the  facts  themselves.  They  seem  to 
us  not  seldom  like  surveyors  Avho,  after  carefully  and  correctly 
taking  the  requisite  observations  with  their  sextants,  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  reduce  the  observed  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  If  we  are  right  in  this  judgment,  time  will  work  the 
necessary  change.  We  have  no  wish  to  precipitate  it  mischie¬ 
vously  ;  though  we  wish  to  be  prepared  for  what  we  ourselves 
foresee,  and  foresee  for  our  own  part  without  dread.  Meanwhile 
we  congratulate  Dr.  Smith  on  the  success  of  his  work.  That  it 
should  satisfy  everybody  was  of  course  imjx)ssible.  That  it 
should  satisfy,  and  at  the  same  time  instruct  and  stimulate  the 
great  mass  of  educated  thoughtful  Biblical  students  in  this 
country,  was  a  success  within  the  bounds  of  iK)ssibility.  This 
success  we  can  claim  for  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  ;  and  we  must 
not  complain  that  in  order  to  achieve  it  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  submitted  to.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  English  mind,  the  nature  of  the  English  mind  must  be 
consulted.  A  graft  will  not  grow  unless  homogeneous  to  the 
stock  to  which  it  is  attached.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that 
this  work  deserves  to  be  translated  into  all  languages,  and 
erected  into  the  handbook  of  Christendom,  or  that  it  will,  in 
its  present  form,  meet  the  wants  of  our  own  countrymen  for 
all  time.  But  Ave  hail  it  as  a  noble  achievement  of  a  band  of 
Christian  scholars,  a  work  of  eminent  usefulness  in  the  present 
generation,  an  effectual  step  in  advance  and  a  pregnant  pledge 
of  Avhat  may  be  realised  hereafter. 
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Aut.  III. — Life  of  General  Sir  IVillium  Napier,  K.C.D., 
Author  of  ‘  History  of  the  Peninsular  AVar,’  &c.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Buuce,  M.P.  London:  1864. 

^PliE  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  not  the  least  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  a  renowned  and  highly-gifted 
family,  well  deserved  the  honours  of  a  blogra])hy,  and  we 
may  add  that  he  has  been  fortunate  in  the  hands  to  which  the 
delineation  of  his  life  and  character  is  committed.  The 
natural  iiartiality  of  a  son-in-law  has  not  blinded  the  author 
of  these  volumes  to  those  flaws  and  blemishes  in  a  noble 
character,  the  omission  of  which  would  make  the  jKjrtrait  of 
Sir  William  Napier  a  flattering  deception ;  at  the  same  time 
he  has  touched  with  a  gentle  and  considerate  hand  on  those 
passages  in  his  career  which  his  warmest  admirers  must  con- 
temj)latc  with  regret,  and  he  has  wisely  refrained  from  es|M)using 
the  prejudices  and  enmities  into  which  a  too  impulsive  nature 
was  a])t  to  hurry  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Another  C(nu- 
meudable  feature  of  the  work  is  that  the  hero  is  made  to  a 
great  extent  his  own  biographer  through  his  numerous  letters, 
which  not  only  afford  the  most  authentic  information  as  to  the 
various  passages  of  his  life  and  the  motives  and  feelings  by 
which  he  was  actuated,  but  illustrate  a  large  diversity  of  topics 
of  public  interest  and  of  controversies  u{K>n  passing  events  in 
which  his  active  intellect  im])elled  him  to  take  part.  Inter- 
8|>erscd  with  these  are  striking  anecdotes  and  notices  of 
eminent  jtersons,  with  some  of  wliom  General  Xajuer  was  con- 
necteil  by  ties  of  cordial  friendship,  with  others  a  too  irritable 
spirit  brought  him  at  various  times  into  \infriendly  collision. 
U  pon  the  whole,  the  biography  is  one  which  will  possess,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  singular  charm  for  a  certain  class  of  readers, 
esjMJcially  for  the  young,  to  whom  it  may  well  furnish  a  keen 
incentive  ‘  in  antiquam  virtutem  animosque  viriles,’  and  for  the 
more  ambitious  and  aspiring  members  of  the  military  professic)n. 
It  is  well  that  the  thoughts  of  young  men  should  be  raised 
by  the  study  of  high  models  of  character,  and  assuredly  that  of 
Sir  W.  Napier,  with  all  its  imperfections,  towered  greatly  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  beings. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  one  which 
may  possibly  procure  for  these  volumes  a  less  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  than  they  deserve,  that  there  exists  in  many  minds  a  strong 
distaste  for  that  special  j)hase  of  character  which  stamped  the 
Avhole  ‘  genus  irritabile  ’  of  the  Napiers.  Granting  to  them  the 
]X)ssessiou  of  high  gifts  and  extraordinary  energy,  these  qualities 
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were  quite  overshadowed,  in  the  opinions  of  many,  by  certain 
repulsive  features  in  the  family  p<irtralture.  True,  it  is  said, 
they  were  brave  and  chivalrous  in  spirit,  h)fty  and  disinterested 
in  their  views,  devoted  in  their  sense  of  duty,  hut  Avere  they  not, 
at  the  same  time,  bitter  and  acrimonious  in  their  tempers, 
arrogant  in  their  self-assertion,  fierce  in  their  resentments, 
intolerant  to  all  Avho  presumed  to  question  their  merits  or  to 
differ  from  their  judgment  ?  Were  they  not  almost  disqualified 
for  the  exercise  of  poAver  by  their  inordinate  strength  of  Avill, 
their  tendency  to  encroach  upon  the  authority  of  others,  to  defy 
and  denounce  all  Avho  Avere  not  disjwsed  to  yield  to  their 
supremacy  ?  Did  not  Sir  Charles,  after  all  his  splendid  A-ictories 
in  Scinde,  make  India,  through  his  overbearing  conduct,  too 
hot  to  hold  him  V  Did  not  Sir  William  outrage  all  projwiety 
by  his  intemperate  denunciation  of  men  as  brave  and  high- 
minded  as  himself,  because  he  unjustly  deemed  them  to  be  his 
brother’s  enemies? 

It  is  painful  to  acknoAvledge  that  there  is  a  foundation  of 
truth  in  this  impeachment,  and  that  the  lustre  of  high  genius 
and  of  eminent  public  serA'ices  may  be  tarnished,  if  not  effaced  in 
the  estimation  of  some  minds,  by  the  frailties  of  an  irascible 
temper  or  an  ungoverned  tongue.  It  Avas  Avisely  said  by  a 
great  man*,  though  himself  not  quite  immaculate  in  this 
respect,  that  ‘  A\-e  must  live  at  peace  AA*ith  our  species,  if  not 
‘  for  their  sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our  oaa’u.’  The  man, 
hoAVCA’er  gifted  and  eminent  he  may  be,  Avho  recklessly  aa’oiukIs 
the  feelings  and  tramples  on  the  self-love  of  others,  commits 
suicide  of  his  OAvn  fame.  Had  the  temper  of  the  conqueror  of 
Scinde  been  equal  to  his  genius  for  Avar  or  his  capacity  for 
government,  to  Avhat  heights  of  glorv*  or  of  poAver  might  he 
not  have  attained?  Could  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  rarely- 
endowed  intellect  of  the  Peninsular  historian  have  been  com¬ 
bined  Avith  a  calm,  discreet,  and  conciliatory  temperament,  no 
man  that  ever  lived  Avould  have  gained  a  larger  meed  of 
affectionate  admiration.  Hut  Ave  have  to  deal  AA-ith  human 
l)eings,  not  AArith  angels.  AVe  must  take  men  as  we  find  them 
in  this  Avorld,  a  strange  comiMumd  of  gcKKl  and  eA'il.  It  is 
apparently  not  the  order  of  ProA'idence  that  all  gifts,  all  attrac¬ 
tions,  all  proprieties — the  greater  and  the  lesser  virtues  alike — 
should  ever  meet  in  harmonious  pro|X)rtion  in  one  ])erfectly- 
adjuste<l  character.  The  biogra]>hies  of  all  men,  Avhose  lives 
are  worth  AArriting,  teem  Avith  instances  of  the  infirmities  of 
genius,  the  inconsistencies  of  goodness.  The  Nai)iers  Averc  no 
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exception— rather  a  striking  illustration — of  this  rule.  In 
proportion  to  the  high  stature  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
tjualities  was,  alas  !  that  undergrowth  of  besetting  infirmities, 
those  moral  maculae,  which  sully,  though  they  cannot  destroy, 
the  splendour  of  great  endowments  and  of  noble  deeds.  But 
while  we  concede  thus  much,  our  admission  must  not  he 
stretchetl  beyond  its  limits.  If  we  plead  guilty  in  their  name 
to  much  that  was  faulty  in  temper,  in  judgment,  in  j)roprlety 
of  act  and  language,  from  another  and  less  excusable  class 
of  sins  we  claim  on  their  behalf  an  absolute  exemption. 
Nothing  that  was  underhand,  mean  or  sordid,  no  selfish  aims, 
no  bye-views  of  personal  advantage,  ever  caused  them  to  deflect 
one  halr’s-breadth  from  the  strait  path  of  probity  and  honour. 
Charles  Napier,  rejecting  all  the  costly  gifts  which  barbaric 
princes  woidd  have  laid  at  his  feet,  could  say  with  truth, 

‘  C'ertalnly  I  could  have  got  30,0()0/.  since  my  coming  to 
‘  Scinde,  but  my  hands  do  not  want  washing  yet.  Our  dear 
‘  father’s  sw'ord  which  I  wore  in  both  battles  (Meanee  and 
‘  Hyderabad)  is  unstained.’  And  with  regard  to  him  whose 
career  is  now  before  us,  it  may  be  left  to  any  dispassionate  I 
reader  of  these  volumes  to  judge,  Avhether  the  instances  which  I 
they  exhibit  of  irritable  temper,  of  violent  judgment,  or  of 
reckless  language,  are  not  counterbalanced,  aye,  and  doubly 
atoned  for,  by  the  countless  j)roofs  of  an  heroic  soul — of  a 
courage  tested  alike  in  facing  danger  and  in  enduring  anguish — 
of  a  more  than  womanly  tenderness  of  affection — of  a  public 
spirit  sometimes  erring,  yet  ever  pure — of  a  hatred  of  oppres¬ 
sion  which  often  misl^,  but  never  ceased  to  animate  him — of 
an  unflinching  honesty  and  love  of  truth — of  a  s|)otless  ])urity 
of  personal  conduct,  and  of  an  humble  faith  which  sustained 
him  to  the  last  ?  If  qualities  such  a.s  these  could  not  avail  to 
procure  for  William  Napier  the  favourable  verdict  of  English¬ 
men,  the  country  wdiich  he  adorned  would  be  unworthy  of  her 
noblest  sons. 

The  family  of  five  brothers,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
biography  was  the  third,  and  of  whom  all  were  eminent  for 
character  or  talent,  came  of  a  parentage  which  might  well  give 
promise  of  a  distinguished  offspring.  The  father,  the  Hon. 
George  Napier,  the  sixth  son  of  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  was  a 
man  of  no  common  stamp.  Of  remarkable  personal  beauty, 
activity,  and  strength,  in  moral  qualities  he  appears  to  have 
been  still  more  raised  above  the  standard  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  an  age  of  far  less  scrupulous  political  morality  than  our 
own,  he  maintained  an  uncompromising  integrity  in  public  life. 
In  his  office  of  superintendent  of  Woolwich  Dockyard  he  intro- 
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duced,  by  means  of  his  chemical  knowledge,  a  valuable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  gun|)owder.  Subsequently,  the 
appointment  of  Comptroller  of  Army  Accounts  was  pressed 
upon  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

‘  I  want,’  said  the  Viceroy,  ‘  an  honest  man,  and  this  is  the  only 
‘  thing  I  have  been  able  to  wrest  from  the  harj)ies  around  me.’ 

Colonel  Xa])ier  refused  more  than  once  the  representation  of 
his  county  (Kildare)  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  factions  of 
that  time  were  too  violent  and  corrupt  for  a  man  of  fastidious 
integrity  to  take  part  either  wth  the  oppressive  depositaries  of 
power  or  with  their  turbulent  op|K)nents.  When  the  insur¬ 
rection  i)f  1798  broke  out,  and  many  families  took  refuge  in 
Dublin,  this  gallant  gentleman  declinetl  to  do  so.  He  fortified 
his  house  at  Celbridge,  near  Castletown,  anned  his  five  sons, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  being  then  but  twelve  years  old, 
and  offeretl  an  asylum  to  all  who  were  willing  to  resist  the 
insurgents.  The  little  garrison  was  afterwards  removed  to 
CastleU)wn,  and  he,  being  invested  with  the  command,  con¬ 
structed  field-works,  scoured  the  country  Avith  some  of  his  sons 
by  his  side,  and,  while  he  repressed  outrage,  often  interposed  to 
protect  the  p(K»r  inhabitants  from  ojipression  by  the  ill-disci¬ 
plined  soldiers  under  his  charge.  Such  Avas  the  father  of  the 
Naj»iers,  a  man  to  Avhose  character  and  talents  his  more  famous 
sons  often  referred  in  after  days  Avith  unbounded  admiration 
and  reverence.  His  second  Avife,  the  mother  of  his  sons,  Avas 
the  beautiful  Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of* 
Richmond,  by  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  ^larlborough’s  famous 
lieutenant.  Lord  Cadogan.  Her  connexions  AA’cre  distinguished 
by  more  honours  than  those  of  birth.  One  of  her  sisters, 
married  to  the  first  Lord  Holland,  became  the  mother  of 
Charles  James  Fox;  another,  avIio  married  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
AA’as  the  mother  of  the  ill-fated  Lord  EdAvard  Fitzgerald.  Of 
the  features  of  Lady  Sarah  avc  have  a  charming  representation 
from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  the  tradition  of  her  beauty 
is  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  she  captivated  the 
youthful  heart  of  George  III.,  and  had  not  the  exigencies  of 
State  op|M>8ed  his  Avlsh  to  make  her  his  Avife,  she  might  have 
become  the  mother  of  kings.  Her  fate  Avas  a  very  different  one ; 
but,  as  it  is  natural  to  expect,  the  circumstances  aaIucIi  thrcAv 
a  cloud  over  her  first  marriage  are  not  recordetl  by  her  admir¬ 
ing  descendants.  As  the  Avife  of  Colonel  Xajtier  her  position 
Avas  not  brilliant,  and  after  bis  somcAvhat  premature  death, 
jKAverty  and  eventual  blindness  saddenetl  the  close  of  her  life, 
Avhich  AA’as  ])rotra(“ted  to  a  very  advanccil  age.  But  though 
poor  in  Avealth,  she  Avas  rich  in  treasures  of  another  sort :  the 
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mother  of  sons  nobler  than  the  Gracchi.  It  M-as  to  this  lady 
that  Wellington  wn)te  again  and  again  with  his  own  hand 
iroin  the  fields  of  his  victories,  to  soften  by  words  of  courteous 
sympathy  the  announcement,  that  her  sons,  ‘  brave  fellows 
‘  anil  an  honour  to  the  army,’  had  been  wounded  in  the  actions 
in  which  they  had  playetl,  as  always,  a  conspicuous  part. 
It  was  compassion  for  her  forlorn  and  stricken  state  that 
moved  a  generous  enemy  of  England  to  an  act  of  chivalrous 
humanity  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  balancing  the 
account  of  honourable  rivalry  between  the  two  nations. 
Charles  Xajuer,  desjMirately  wounded  at  Corunna,  was  miss¬ 
ing  after  the  fight — his  friends  sujiposed  him  dead,  and  his 
i'umily  mourned  for  him ;  but  ho])e  lingered,  and  after  three 
months  the  Government  sent  a  frigate  to  ascertain  his  fate. 
Baron  Clouet  received  the  flag  and  hastened  to  inform  Ney. 

‘  Let  him  see  his  friends  and  tell  them  he  is  well  and  well 
‘  trcateil,’  was  the  answer.  Clouet  liH)ked  earnestly,  but  moved 
not,  and  Ney,  smiling,  asked  ‘  what  he  wanted  ?  ’  ‘  lie  has 

‘  an  old  mother,  a  Avidow,  and  blind.’ — ‘  Has  he  ?  then  let  him 
‘  go  himself  and  tell  her  he  is  alive.’  The  generous  kind- 
ness  of  the  action  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there  ivas  at 
that  time  a  bitter  feeling  between  the  tivo  Governments ;  the 
exchange  of  jirisoncrs  was  not  admitted,  and  Ney  risked  by 
this  step  the  displeasure  of  his  chief.  Naiioleon,  however, 
approved  the  act. 

The  feeling  with  which,  throughout  her  long  life,  this  mother 
of  heroes  was  regarded  by  her  sons  was  that  of  an  intense 
affection,  which  neither  time  nor  distance  nor  the  formation  of 
new  ties  could  distract  or  chill.  The  affections  of  the  Napiers, 
like  the  other  elements  of  their  natures,  were  intensely  fervid. 
Sixteen  years  after  her  death,  on  the  eve  of  completing  that 
daring  exploit,  the  destruction  of  the  desert  fortress  of  Emaum 
Ghur,  Charles  Napier  Avrites  thus  in  his  journal: — ‘  1  dreamed 
‘  of  my  mother— her  beauteous  form  smiled  uiion  me — am  I 
‘  S<*ing  to  meet  her  very  soon  ?  ’  So  deeply  Avas  this  beloved 
Image  stamped  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  upon  the  heart 
of  the  grim  conqueror  of  Scinde ! 

The  early  education  of  the  Napiers  OAved  little  to  scholastic 
aid.  William  Aias  sent  to  pick  up  the  elements  of  knoAvledge 
at  a  large  grammar-school  at  Celbridge,  under  ‘  a  queer  old 
‘  peilagogue,’  as  his  sister  describes  the  master,  totally  unfit  to 
conduct  the  education  of  such  a  boy,  and  from  Avhom,  as  she 
declares,  ‘  he  learnetl  nothing.’  But  his  natural  ajititude  and 
intelligence,  seconded  by  the  aid  of  a  kind  and  liAely  female 
relative,  Avent  far  to  compensate  the  Avant  of  schooling,  and 
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under  the  ‘  voluntary  system  ’  thus  adopted,  his  inborn  love  of 
knowledge  was  sj)eedily  developed.  Though  he  preferred 
romances  and  tales  of  chivalry,  among  which  ‘  Don  Bellarmin 
‘  of  Greece  ’  was  his  es}>ecial  favourite,  he  read  everything  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on — history,  j)oetry,  travels — all  were  eagerly 
devoured.  Another  book — the  cherished  study  of  many  a 
young  and  ardent  mind — ‘  Plutarch’s  Lives  ’ — was  constantly 
in  his  hands,  and  imbued  him  with  that  passionate  admiration 
for  the  great  men  of  antiipiity  which  distinguished  him  through 
life,  and  had  a  marked  influence  in  forming  his  character.  His 
acquisition  of  knowle<lge  Avas  aided  by  great  jmwers  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  by  a  memory  of  singular  tenacity.  AVe  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  his  most  intimate  friend  General  ShaAv 
Kennedy,  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  knew  by  heart  the 
whole  of  Pope’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  besides  many  other  ])oems, 
and  could  say  ott‘,  after  once  reading,  long  ])assages  from  a 
ncAvspaper.  Yet  he  must  have  had  great  deficiencies  in  early 
education  to  repair  through  his  own  after-exertions.  Some  of 
his  early  letters,  Avritten  betAveen  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  are  preserved,  and  exhibit  such  eccentricities  in  spelling 
and  c()mpt)sition  as  Avould  make  the  hair  of  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner  stand  on  end.  Thus  he  Avrites  Avhen  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  t)f  artillery : — ‘  I  am  extreemely  miserable  at  having 
‘  made  my  father  unneassey,’  and,  tAvo  years  later,  Avhen  a 
cornet  of  horse: — ‘Charles  is  a  lazy  theif,  I  wrote  to  him  a 
‘  Aveck  ago  to  send  or  come  himself  AA'ith  my  ten  guineas,  and 
‘  has  neither  sent  it  nor  ansAvered  me,  the  unatural  villain.’ 
But  the  resolute  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  man  over¬ 
came  these  difficulties,  as  they  did  many  greater.  A  year  or 
two  afterAvards  his  letters  are  not  only  correct  in  orthography 
and  grammar,  but  neatly  and  well  comjM)sed.  Already  he  was 
making  strides  toAvards  that  ])OAver  of  expression  Avhich  A\  as  to 
stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  masters  (jf  English 
style. 

Yet  at  the  earlier  age  of  fourteen  he  had  been  taken  from 
his  studies,  if  so  they  can  be  termed,  and  launched  into  active 
life  Avith  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery ;  from 
whence  he  Avas  speedily  transferred  to  the  62nd  regiment, 
and  again,  by  the  favour  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
to  a  cornetcy  in  the  Blues.  AVhile  in  this  regiment  he  came 
under  the  notice  of  Sir  .lohn  Moore,  then  engaged  in  form¬ 
ing  his  experimental  brigade  at  Shornclilfe,  Avho,  pleased  Avith 
the  young  soldier’s  evident  zeal  for  his  profession,  gave  him  a 
commission  as  ninth  Captain  in  the  43rd  regiment.  Xapicr 
Avas  then  only  nineteen  years  old ;  the  regiment  was  in  a 
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bad  state  of  discipline,  and  the  comjjany  which  he  took  was 
reputed  to  be  its  worst :  yet  in  a  few  months,  by  his  energy 
and  zeal,  and  the  high  standard  of  military  duty  which  he 
upheld  and  practised,  his  company  became  second  to  none  for 
orderly  conduct  and  discipline.  The  character  of  his  general 
Impressed  the  young  officer  with  a  wann  and  even  ])assionate 
admiration,  which  exercisetl,  as  will  be  seen,  no  small  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  subsequent  career.  Moore’s  noble  bearing, 
his  chivalrous  spirit,  above  all,  the  lofty  disinterestedness 
and  purity  of  his  public  conduct,  captivated  his  admiration. 

‘  Where  shall  we  find  such  a  kmqf'  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  mother.  To  emulate  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
his  model  became  the  object  of  his  3’^outhful  ambition.  Still 
more  important  to  himself  and  to  the  public  were  the  after 
consequences  of  this  connexion.  To  vindicate  that  sacred 
memory  against  unjust  aspersions  was,  as  we  know  from 
Napier’s  own  statement,  the  motive  with  which  he  commenced 
his  great  historical  work,  the  original  design  of  which  was 
limited  to  an  account  of  the  operations  which  terminated  at 
Corunna.  It  was  the  flattering  reception  of  the  first  volume 
which  induced  the  author  to  expand  his  scheme  into  a  complete 
history  of  the  war. 

Let  us  here  pause  a  moment  to  view  the  brilliant  young 
officer  of  the  43rd  as  he  api>eared  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
the  outset  of  his  career,  before  jiain  and  sickness  had  begun  to 
undermine  his  frame  and  sadden  his  existence. 

‘In  appearance  William  Napier  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  time.  Six  feet  high,  formed  in  the  most  powerful  mould  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  as  compatible  with  extraordinary  grace  and 
activity.  He  was  able  to  jump  six  feet  in  height.  The  head  of  an 
Antiuous  covered  with  short  clusteriug  black  curls — the  square 
brow,  both  wide  and  high — the  aquiline  nose — the  firm  mouth  and 
the  square  massive  jaw,  indicating  indomitable  firmness  and  resolu¬ 
tion — the  eye  of  tliat  remarkable  blueish  grey  .'so  terrible  in  anger, 
so  melting  in  tenderness,  so  sparkling  in  fun.  In  his  youth  his  head 
and  face  might  have  served  for  a  portrait  of  the  War-god.  In  his 
latest  ye.ars,  with  milk-white  hair  and  beard,  his  appearance  was 
that  of  a  Jupiter.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  27.) 

Such  was  his  visible  image.  Xow  for  his  demeanour. 

‘  Quite  wild  with  animal  spirits  and  strong  health,  brimming  over 
with  fun ;  joking  with  his  comrades;  racing,  jumping,  swimming 
with  his  men;  studying  Napoleon’s  campaigns  with  his  friend  Lloyd; 
poring  over  the  lives  of  real  and  fictitious  heroes,  and  the  writings 
of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  and  astonishing  all  by  his 
wonderful  memory ;  raging  like  a  lion  at  any  story  of  oppression ; 
melting  in  pity  over  any  tale  of  misfortune  ;  with  a  fondness  for 
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animals  aiiioanting  almost  to  a  passion,  and  delighting  to  observe 
individualities  of  character  even  in  a  bird  or  a  kitten  ;  this  strong, 
tender,  beautiful,  and  gifted  man,  surrounded  by  so  many  tempta* 
tions,  passionately  admiring  beauty  in  women,  and  with  every  attri¬ 
bute  of  success,  was  yet  never  known  to  have  been  otherwise  than 
pure  in  thought  and  deed  by  comrades  who  lived  with  him  in  all  tlie 
intimacy  of  a  barrack  life ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  society 
was  far  more  indulgent  to  certain  transgressions  than  it  now  is.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.28.) 

AVilllam  Napier’s  first  service  in  the  field  was  in  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  expedition  in  1807.  lie  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
that  capital,  and  afterwards  marched  under  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley  to  attack  the  Danish  lines  ;  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Klt)ge,  and  took  part  in  the  pursuit  t)f  the  defeated  enemy, 
lie  records  with  indignant  disgust  the  brutal  marauding  con¬ 
duct  of  a  (lerman  general,  under  whose  command  his  detach¬ 
ment  was  tenumrarily  placed,  while  his  own  company  ‘  took 
‘  not  so  much  as  a  cherry  I’rom  a  bough,  and  not  a  man  plun- 
‘  dered  or  misbehaved.’  His  next  experience  in  the  field  was 
more  severe.  Accompanying  his  regiment  to  Spain  in  1808, 
he  bore  his  fidl  share  in  the  hardships  and  sufterings  of  Sir 
John  Moore’s  retreat,  and  paid  the  penalty  by  a  fever  which 
weakened  his  constitution  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  life. 
Marching  for  days  together  with  bare  feet,  bleeding  at  every 
step,  and  with  no  clothes  but  a  jacket  and  a  pair  of  linen 
trowsers,  he  declared  that  he  must  have  perished  but  for  a 
spare  horse  lent  to  him  by  a  brother  officer. 

In  1809  he  became  aide-dc-camp  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  but  gave  up  that  easy 
post,  as  he  always  gave  up  ease  or  emolument  for  honour,  to 
go  with  his  regiment  to  Portugal.  On  the  march  to  Toulouse, 
he  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  and  was  bled  four  times  in  two 
days ;  but  hearing  that  the  position  of  our  forces  was  critical,  he 
got  out  of  bed,  w'alked  forty -eight  miles  to  Oropesa,  and  there 
getting  post-horses,  rode  to  Talavera  to  join  the  army,  an 
exertion  which  nearly  cost  him  his  lile.  And  now  came  a 
succession  of  stem  combats  in  which  the  blood  of  the  Napiers 
was  freely  spilt,  and  their  indomitable  spirit  manifested.  At 
the  fight  on  the  Coa,  where  Crawfurd  with  five  thousand  men 
and  six  guns,  stcKKl  to  receive  the  attack  of  thirty  thousand 
French,  having  in  his  rear  a  steep  ravine  and  river,  with  but 
one  narrow  bridge  for  retreat.  Captain  Napier  received  on  the 
field  the  thanks  of  his  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macleod,  for  rallying  his  company  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  thereby 
giving  time  for  the  passage  of  the  broken  troops  across  the  bridge. 
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William  Xapier  was  shot  through  the  left  thigh,  but  the  bone 
was  not  broken,  and  he  continued  with  his  regiment  notwith¬ 
standing  his  wound  until  the  battle  of  Busaeo,  in  which  four 
of  the  Napiers  were  engaged.  His  brothers  Charles  and 
(reorge  were  both  wounded,  the  former  most  severely  in  the 
face.  His  cousin  Charles,  afterw’anls  the  well-known  Admiral, 
was  shot  in  the  knee.  The  gallant  appearance  of  William 
Napier  as  he  rode  in  front  of  the  enemy  on  that  bloody  da)’ 
Avas  recalled  in  after  years  by  his  veteran  comrade  General  llro- 
therton,  Avho  described  him  as  ‘  going  doAvn  among  the  enemy 
‘  en  sabreur  Avith  his  glass  to  his  eye  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been 
‘  dancing  a  quadrille.’ 

But  a  day  of  yet  keener  trial  to  this  gallant  brotherhood  Ava» 
still  to  come.  At  Caza  Noval,  during  the  retreat  of  Massena. 
the  52nd  regiment  had  been  rashly  pushed  forAvard  during  a 
fog  into  the  midst  of  Ney’s  corps.  The  mist  suddenly  lifting, 
disclosed  the  little  hand  encircled  by  the  French  columus. 
William  Napier  Avas  detached  Avith  six  companies  to  sup|)ort 
the  left  of  the  52nd,  but  unable  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
to  see  the  men  he  Avas  sent  to  support,  he  suddenly  found 
himself  AA’ith  two  companies  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Under 
the  deadly  fire  of  an  overpoAvering  force,  his  men  hung  back- 
two  or  three  only  folloAv^  him,  and  Avhile  returning  back  to 
urge  them  to  a  fresh  adA'ance,  he  Avas  struck  by  a  shot  on  the 
spine,  and  escajAcd  death  by  dragging  himself,  his  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  being  ])aralysed,  to  a  heap  of  stones  Avhich  attbrded 
])artial  cover.  From  this  position  he  AA  as  rescued  by  some  of  ht 
own  company  coming  upAvho  drove  off’  the  enemy.  Whilst  one 
brother  Avas  thus  severely,  and  as  Avas  then  sup|K>sed,  mortally 
Avounded,  another  ((ieorge)  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  bullet. 
Avhile  carrying  his  dynng  subaltern  off’  the  field.  A  third 
( Charles)  hastening  up,  AA’ith  his  frightful  Busaeo  Avound 
unhealed,  to  the  front  of  the  army,  met  the  two  litters  carry’ing 
his  Avounded  brothers  to  the  rear.  The  story  is  told  Avith 
striking  effect  in  the  ‘  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  ;  ’ — 

‘  Combat  followed  combat,  the  Light  Division  led  in  pursuit,  and 
Charles  Napier  with  his  wound  still  bandaged,  rode  above  ninety 
miles  on  one  horse,  and  in  one  course,  to  reach  the  army.  His 
regiment  being  witli  the  main  body,  he  heard  each  morning  the 
ever-recurring  sound  of  the  Light  Division’s  combats  in  front,  and 
had  hourly  to  ask  of  wounded  men  if  his  brothers  were  living! 
Thus  advancing,  on  the  14th  of  March  he  mot  a  litter  of  branches, 
borne  by  soldiers  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  What  wounded 
officer  is  that  ?  Captain  Napier  of  the  52nd,  a  broken  limb.  An¬ 
other  litter  followed.  Who  is  that  ?  Captain  Napier,  43rd,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded — it  Avas  thought  so  then.  Charles  Napier  looked  at 
them  and  passed  on  to  the  fight  in  front.’ 
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(ieorge  Napier  soon  recovered  from  Ids  wound,  but  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  wliere  he  headed  the  stonning  party  of  the 
Light  Division,  he  had  the  same  arm  again  broken  with  more 
serious  results,  and,  like  many  a  gallant  man  of  that  period,  he 
bore  through  life  the  trophy  of  an  empty  sleeve.  But  from 
the  day  of  this  to  him  disastrous  battie-field,  his  brother 
William  was  a  stricken  man,  for  he  carried  that  French 
bullet,  the  unceasing  source  of  suffering,  to  his  grave.  The 
ball  had  passed  round  the  spine,  fracturing  one  of  the 
processes  in  its  course,  and  there  it  remained,  causing  at  times 
intolerable  neuralgic  pains,  ajid  producing  on  such  occasions  an 
irritation  of  mind,  for  which,  in  revioving  the  painful  contro¬ 
versies  of  his  after-life,  a  large  allowance  should  be  made. 
Who  shall  say  how  much  of  that  bitterness  of  heart  Avhich 
sometimes  embroiled  a  noble-hearted  man  in  unseemly  con¬ 
tentions,  was  due  to  that  ever-present  cause  of  jdiysical  irri¬ 
tation,  the  ‘  htcrens  latcri  Ictalis  arundo,’  which  racked  the 
nerves  and  exacerbatetl  the  temper?  Gone  for  ever  from 
him  was  that  gaiety  of  heart,  that  elastic  buoyancy  of  feeling, 
which  had  made  him  the  delight  of  his  friends  and  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  joyous  company.  The  energy  of  his  spirit 
indeed  w'as  not  quelled:  ]>ain  could  not  master  nor  was 

the  force  of  his  intellect  weakened,  nor  his  warm  affections 
chilled  by  that  monotony  of  suffering,  which  thenceforth  made 
his  ])n)tracted  life  a  long  disease.  But  from  the  shock  his  con¬ 
stitution  hatl  sustained,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  recover ; 
he  was  an  altered  man,  and  in  the  tone  of  depression  and 
complaint  which  thenceft)rth  breathes  through  his  letters,  in  the 
melancholy  thoughts  and  des{)onding  views  of  life  which  escape 
from  him,  we  see  proofs  that  the  most  heroic  minds  are  not 
wholly  {)rot)f  against  the  effect  of  shattered  nerves  and  i)hysical 
prostration. 

In  connexion  Avith  the  action  of  Caza  Noval,  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Sir  John  Morillyon  Wilson  to  the 
writer  of  these  volumes  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted  :  — 

‘  My  first  interview  with  my  dear  departed  friend  Sir  William 
Napier  was  on  the  battle-field  of  Caza  Noval.  I  was  then  captain 
of  the  grenadier  company  of  the  Royal  Scots.  We  were  advancing 
towards  the  enemy,  when  I  saw  an  officer,  at  the  distance  of  about 
eighty  yards,  stretched  on  the  ground  beneath  an  olive  tree,  to  the 
right  of  my  company.  Believing  him  to  be  either  dead  or  badly 
wounded,  I  ran  towards  him  and  said,  “  I  hope  you  are  not  danger¬ 
ously  wounded,”  at  which  ho  shook  his  head.  “  Have  you  been 
attended  to  by  a  surgeon  ?  ”  lie  nodded  assent.  “  Can  I  be  of  any 
service  to  you  ?  ”  I  said ;  and  he  again  shook  his  head,  but  did  not 
utter  a  word.  He  looked  deadly  pale,  and  I  was  deeply  impressed 
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mth  the  classicul  outline  and  beautiful  expression  of  his  handsome 
countenance.  I  told  him  1  had  some  cold  tea  and  brandy  in  mj 
flask,  and  asked  if  I  should  give  him  a  little  of  it;  at  which  he  raised 
his  head,  a  sudden  beam  of  pleasure  sparkled  in  his  eyes — he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  I  gave  him  a  tumbler-full,  wliich  he 
drank  with  a  most  interesting  expression  of  unexpected  enjoyment 
— so  much  so,  that  I  gave  him  a  second  dose ;  and  when  he  had 
finished,  ho  seized  my  hand  and  grasped  it  several  times,  as  much  as 
to  say,  “  I  don’t  know  who  you  are,  my  good  fellow,  but  I  feel  most 
gratefully  thankful  for  your  kindness.”  I  then  said,  “  Heaven  pro¬ 
tect  you  !  ”  and  ran  off  to  join  my  company.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  who  he  was,  and  amidst  the  tiring  and  excitement  of  tlie 
moment  1  did  not  notice  his  uniform.  In  after-life  1  often  spoke 
of  this  wounded  officer  as  the  handsomest  man  1  had  ever  beheld. 
I  never  met  him  .again  in  my  wanderings  through  the  various 
thoroughfares  of  military  life,  until  about  sixteen  years  afterwards, 
w’hen  he  resided  at  Freshford,  near  Bath.  I  was  then  on  a  visit  to 
Lady  Wilson’s  father  when  dear  “  William  ”  dined  there,  and  after 
dinner  when  we  were  just  about  to  join  the  ladies,  and  while  I  was 
standing  near  the  fireplace  with  my  arm  resting  on  the  mantelpiece, 
the  gentlemen  were  speaking  about  “  handsome  men,”  and  I  said,  of 
all  the  handsome  men  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  where  I  had  been,  there  was  none  to  be  tit  all  compared  with 
the  one  whom  I  then  described  to  them  as  above  written — Napier 
sprang  from  his  chair,  put  his  arms  round  me,  and  exclaimed,  “  J/y 
dear  Wilson,  was  that  you  f  that  glass  of  tea  and  brandy  saved  //ly 
life  I  ”  And  a  few  tears  trickled  from  his  bright  and  animated  eyesi 
expressive  of  his  grateful  recollection  of  the  good  service  I  had 
rendered  him  in  that  hour  of  his  need  and  painful  suffering.’ 

The  two  wounded  Na])iers  were  selected  out  of  the  wliole 
army  hy  Lord  Wellington  for  the  brevet  rank  t)f  Major  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  zeal  and  conduct  in  the  actions. 
William  rejoined  the  army  with  hi.s  wound  still  open ;  was 
ap|K)inted  brigade-major  to  the  Portuguese  brigade  of  the  Light 
Division,  was  j)resent  at  the  battle  of  Fuentes  Onoro,  and  until 
the  raising  of  the  second  siege  of  Badajoz.  Being  then  attacked 
with  fever,  which  terminated  in  ague,  he  was  sent  home,  not 
without  reluctance  on  his  own  part,  by  Lord  Wellington. 
/Vrri\'ing  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  he  married  in  the 
following  spring  Caroline  .Amelia,  daughter  of  General  Fox, 
and  niece  of  the  statesman,  a  lady  whom  all  testimonies  concur 
in  pronouncing  admirable,  not  only  for  her  domestic  virtues, 
her  gentleness  of  character,  and  unfailing  patience  under  the 
.severest  trials,  but  akso  for  those  mental  gifts  which  made  her 
an  invaluable  helpmate  to  her  husband  in  some  of  the  most 
im|X)rtant  undertakings  of  his  life.  The  reader  will  find  at 
j)agc  2.59  of  the  first  volume  an  account  of  the  signal  service  that 
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Lady  Napier  rendered  to  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
in  inakin"  available  for  his  use  a  most  iinjKirtant  collection  of 
French  correspondence  in  cipher,  which  but  for  her  ingenuity 
and  patience  must  have  remained  illegible  and  useless. 

Napier’s  attachment  to  this  devoted  wife  was  deep  and 
constant ;  nevertheless  he  had  been  only  three  weeks  married, 
and  was  far  from  recovere<l  of  his  wound,  when,  hearing  that 
Ihulajoz  was  again  besieged,  he  started  off  once  more  for 
Portugal.  At  Lisbon  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  that  city,  and 
of  the  death  in  the  fatal  breach  of  his  dearest  friend,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Macleod,  an  event  which  plunged  him  into  an  agony 
of  grief.  ‘  Macle<xl  is  dead,’  he  writes  to  his  wife,  ‘  and  I  am 
‘  grovelling  in  misery  and  wretchedness.  I  could  roll  in  the  dust 
‘  were  it  not  for  shame.’  His  agonies  of  distress  for  the  loss 
of  those  he  loved  were  in  pro])ortion  to  the  ardour  of  his  affec¬ 
tions.  He  now  t(K)k  the  command  of  the  43rd,  of  which  he  had 
become  regimental  major,  declining  a  flattering  offer  made  to 
him  by  the  officers  of  a  Portuguese  regiment,  the  3rd  Cacadores 
— to  enter  that  service  and  take  the  command  of  the  regiment. 
In  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  43rd  under  his  command  bore 
a  distinguished  part,  and  gained  applause  for  the  admirable 
order  and  discipline  of  their  advance  in  line  under  fire.  Major 
Napier  riding  in  front  of  the  left  centre  company,  a  mark  to  the 
cannon  of  the  eneni}*,  yet  unscathed.  After  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Burgos,  he  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  harassing 
retreat  into  Portugal,  which  terminated  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  rendered  goinl  service  by  his  energy  and  vigilance.  After 
a  brief  interval  of  absence  in  1813,  he  again  joined  the  forces, 
and  volunteered  to  lead  the  storming  party  of  the  Light  Diusion 
s^ainst  San  Sebastian.  Maj»)r  Napier's  services  w'ere  at  first 
accepted,  but  on  repairing  to  his  post  he  found  himself 
superseded  by  the  apjmintment  of  another  officer.  He  appealed 
to  Lord  Wellington,  who,  however,  declined  to  listen  to  him, 
saying  that  he  did  not  approve  of  volunteering,  though  obliged 
to  resort  to  it  sometimes,  as  he  lost  his  best  officers  in  that  way. 
But  though  disappointed  in  this.  Major  Napier  achieved  a 
marked  success  in  another  operation — that  of  storming  one  of 
the  strongest  mountain  jmsitions  on  record,  the  hog’s  back  ridge 
of  La  Petite  Rhune  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  exploit,  though  not 
one  of  the  least  brilliant  in  the  war,  and  equally  marked  by  the 
sagacity  and  courage  Avith  which  it  w'as  conducted,  did  not 
happen  to  fall  under  Wellington’s  personal  observation ;  had  it 
done  so  it  could  hardly  have  escaped  a  prominent  notice  in 
his  despatches ;  and  though  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  war  to  redeem  this  injustice  of  fortune  by  a  notice 
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from  his  own  pen,  he  ha.s  made  no  mention  of  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which,  if  pertV)rmed  by  another  officer,  would  have  been 
sure  to  receive  his  especial  commendation. 

At  Arcangues,  Major  Napier  was  again  wounded,  but  did 
not  quit  the  field,  nor  would  he  allow  his  name  to  appear  in  the 
list  of  wounded,  lest  he  should  alarm  his  wife,  who  was  ex¬ 
pecting  her  confinement.  After  the  battle  of  Orthes,  in  which 
also  he  was  engaged,  being  seriously  ill  with  dysentery,  and 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  he  Avas  advised  by 
General  Pakenhain  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  London  for  advice, 
and  that  officer  in  fact  obtained  the  leave  for  him.  He  thus 
misseil,  to  his  great  chagrin,  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  Arriving 
in  England  in  April  or  May  1814,  he  received  at  tht  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel.  He 
now  joined,  together  with  his  brother  Charles,  the  Military 
College  at  Farnham — so  anxious  Avere  they  both  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  improving  their  j)rofessional  kuoAvledge,  and  so 
little  did  they  regard  the  distinction  they  had  achieved  in  the 
field  as  affording  a  dispensation  from  further  study.  While 
thus  engaged,  the  neAvs  of  Na|K)leon’s  flight  from  Elba  startled 
Euro[)e  from  its  dream  of  peace,  and  William  Naj)ier,  eager  to 
be  once  more  on  the  scene  «)f  action  and  of  glory,  embarked  at 
Dover  to  join  his  regiment  in  Belgium  ;  but  it  Avas  too  late. 
While  he  was  putting  his  baggage  on  board,  the  decisive  battle 
Avas  being  fought  at  WaterhM).  After  a  feAv  days  spent  in 
Brussels,  he  accomjianied  the  army  to  Paris,  Avhere  he  Avas  a 
witness  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Louis  XVI II.,  a  spectacle 
which  he  rcgai’ded  AA-itli  no  favour.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  remained  in  France  with  the  anny  of  occupation,  the  43rd 
being  quartered  in  various  toAvns  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
that  country.  This  ap|)ears  to  have  been  the  most  profitless 
and  uninteresting  jMjriod  of  his  life.  Inaction,  succeeding  to  the 
stirring  scenes  in  which  he  had  previt)usly  been  an  actor,  drove 
his  thoughts  inwards  to  the  contemplation  of  his  oAvn  enfeebled 
health,  his  ill-requited  services,  and  his  separation  from  the 
Avife  and  children  for  aa'Iiosc  society  he  pined ;  he  consoled 
himself,  as  best  he  might,  Avith  btM)ks,  Avith  ])ietures,  AAnth 
letters  to  his  Avife,  and  AA-ith  occasional  outbreaks  of  that  old 
Adam  Avhich  neither  Avounds  nor  sickness,  nor  the  sorroAVS  and 
disap{x>intments  of  life,  had  been  able  to  subdue ;  — 

‘About  a  week  npo,’  he  Avrites  to  his  wife  from  Baptiume,  ‘I  saw 
a  bricklayer,  an  old  French  soldier,  beating  an  English  one  in  the 
street.  .  .  .  This  excited  my  rage,  and  upon  my  interfering,  the 
French  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  would  serve  me  in  the  same 
way.  This  did  not  cool  me,  as  you  may  guess,  and  I  put  myself  in 
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iittitude,  and  we  had  a  fit,  which  ended  in  my  knocking  him  clean 
off  his  legs  eight  times  following  with  as  many  blows,  when  he 
declined  any  more  battle.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

The  provocation  niijrht  he  great,  but  we  cannot  admire  Colonel 
Napier’s  readiness  to  ‘  fall  to  ’  on  this  and  some  similar  t)ccasions. 

The  j)eriod  fixed  hn-  the  British  occu})ation  at  last  expired  ; 
the  army  returned  home,  and  in  the  year  1819  the  military 
career  of  this  distinguished  officer,  then  only  thirty-three  years 
«»f  age,  was  brought  to  a  close.  Though  terminated  thus  early,  it 
liad  been  active  and  very  honourable.  He  had  been  thirty  times 
engaged ;  had  commanded  a  regiment  in  several  general  actions, 
and  detachments  nearly  equal  to  a  regiment  in  several  others. 
He  had  gained  two  steps  and  three  decorations  in  the  field — he 
sto(Kl  higli  in  the  estimation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
liad  honoured  him  with  his  confidence,  and  had  condescended 
to  discuss  with  the  young  officer  strategical  (juestions  wth  a 
familiarity  which  he  allowed  to  few.  He  had  missed  Waterloo, 
indeed,  but  Ave  know  ujum  good  authority  that  a  few  days 
before  that  battle  (ieneral  Alteii,  who  ctmimanded  the  Light 
Division,  in  ]>assing  in  review  the  characters  of  the  various 
officers  in  it,  fixed  upon  Napier  and  Baring  (his  own  aide-de- 
camp,  Avho  afterwards  so  resolutely  defended  La  Haye  Salute) 
as  the  two  men  of  the  whole  division  whom  he  would  have 
selected  for  a  desperate  service.  His  courage,  indeed,  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  his  race,  Avas  almost  a  proverb,  but  to  this  he  united 
professional  knoAvledge,  the  result  of  zealous  and  diligent  study, 
Avhich  feAv  officers  of  his  rank  could  pretend  to.  In  addition  to 
these  claims,  he  had  received  three  Avounds,  one  of  them  so 
seA’ere  as  to  make  his  life  a  martyrdom  of  suffering.  And  noAv 
Avhat  Avas  his  reAvard  ?  Though  a  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet, 
he  AA-as  still  but  a  regimental  major,  and  he  saAv  officers  much 
less  signalised  than  himself,  promotetl  over  his  head.  An 
op|K)rtunity  Avas  indeed  afforded  him  of  obtaining  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy  of  his  regiment  by  purchase,  but  the  means 
f»)r  such  an  outlay  Avere  Avanting  to  him,  and  though  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  generously  pressed  the  required  sum  ujKm 
him  as  a  loan,  William  Najner  Avould  not  btirroAV  AA’hat  he  could 
not  foresee  the  means  of  repaying.  Another  officer,  Avho  had 
seen  but  little  service,  A\’as  about  to  exchange  into  the  4.3rd  as 
major,  Avith  the  vieAv  of  purchasing  the  lieutenant-colonelcy 
oA-er  his  head,  and  to  avert  this  mortification,  Xaj)ier  resolved 
to  go  upon  half-pay,  and  to  seek  distinction  in  another  field, 
since  his  oAvn  jK)verty  and  the  neglect  of  those  in  poAver  denied 
him  advancement  in  his  oavii  profession. 

The  question  naturallv  occurs,  to  Avhat  cause  is  this  insen- 
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sibility  to  the  claims  of  a  highly  meritorious  officer  U)  be 
ascribed  ?  The  ‘  cold  shade  ’  under  which  Napier  pined,  could 
not  surely  have  been  that  of  ‘  aristocracy,’  for  his  connexions 
were  high  in  rank,  and  he  came  of  distinguished  lineage. 

‘  The  circumstance  is  inexplicable,’  says  his  biographer, 

‘  except  by  the  axiom  —  “  Nothing  ask,  nothing  have.” 

‘  AVilliam  Napier  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  any  recognition 
‘  of  his  merits.’  Both  in  that  and  in  some  other  respects, 
no  doubt,  he  was  wanting  in  those  peculiar  arts  and  qualities 
of  disposition  by  which  more  supple  men  procure  the  favour 
of  the  great,  and  secure  for  themselves  a  large  share  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  He  was  not  one  of  Fortune’s  cour¬ 
tiers  ;  he  iield  his  head  too  high ;  was  too  little  studious  to 
please,  perhaps  too  little  cautious  not  to  displease,  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  favour.  In  those  days,  too,  the  claims  of  simple 
merit  were  perhaps  less  regarded  than  at  i)rescnt,  when  even 
upon  the  sacred  ground  of  military  promotion  the  encroach¬ 
ing  force  of  public  opinion  has  presumed  to  intrude.  We 
may  add  one  more  circumstance — AVilliam  Napier  was  a 
Radical  in  politics,  a  student  of  Cobbett,  whose  pro.scribed 
tracts  his  wife  used  to  forward  to  him  in  France  for  his 
perusal.  Such  opinions  were  at  that  time,  even  more  than 
now,  tabooed  in  the  army,  and  the  military  authorities  of  those 
days  were  not  likely  to  be  propitiated  towards  the  ardent 
professor  of  that  political  faith.  AVelllngton  himself,  albeit 
through  life  the  firm  friend  of  the  Napiers,  had  no  love  to  spare 
for  a  Radical.  He  evinced  that  feeling  in  the  characteristic 
sentence,  in  which,  while  protesting  against  the  writer’s  po¬ 
litics,  he  set  the  stamp  of  his  high  sanction  on  the  truth  and 
fidelity  of  the  History. 

To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due — to  the  fault  of  circum¬ 
stances  or  of  the  man — such  was  the  result.  The  second  epoch 
of  William  Napier’s  life  had  now  begun.  After  twenty  years 
of  service  he  retired  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  settled 
himself  in  Sloane  Street  with  his  wife  and  young  family. 
Many  testimonies  of  honour  and  regret  attended  his  retire¬ 
ment.  Among  others,  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  officers  of 
the  4.3rd  presented  him  with  a  splendid  sword,  as  ‘  a  mark  of 
‘  their  admiration  of  the  gallantry  and  conduct  he  ever  dls- 
‘  played  during  his  exemplary  career  in  that  regiment.’  He 
was  now’  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  life,  but  one  which 
opened  to  his  versatile  genius  a  career  of  usefulness  and  honour 
not  less  brilliant  than  that  which  he  had  relinquished.  More 
fortunate  than  most  other  men  who,  debarred  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  original  profession,  find  them.selvcs  unapt  or  dis- 
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(jualificcl  for  other  pursuits,  William  Napier  could  scarcely 
have  been  transferred  to  any  sphere  in  which  his  mind  would 
not  have  found  a  field  for  exercise  and  his  talents  for  dis¬ 
tinction.  Ill-educated  in  his  boyhood,  he  was  a  signal  examjde 
of  ‘  self-help.’  In  the  midst  of  Ins  active  employments,  he  had 
found  time  and  energy  for  the  cultivation  of  various  branches 
'of  literature,  for  the  acquirement  of  modern  languages,  and 
even  for  the  study  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  lie  had 
naturally  a  fine  taste  for  both  painting  and  sculpture,  and  he 
qualified  himself  to  excel  in  both  those  arts  by  extraordinary 
Itersevcrance.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  of  the  Elgin  Marbles ;  he  became  an  accurate  draughts¬ 
man,  and  in  the  departments  both  of  form  and  colour  attained, 
in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  no  mean  proficiency.  His 
statuette  of  Alciblades  obtained  the  approval  of  Chantrey,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  eminent  artists  his  natural  powers  and  his 
Indefatigable  industry  w'ould  have  raised  him,  had  he  addicted 
himself  to  the  pursuit,  to  a  high  place  among  the  painters  of  his 
day.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  his  genius  had  an  affinity  mth  all 
that  was  grand  or  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  or  in  the  sphere 
of  human  action  or  pursuit.  To  him  might  be  applied  what 
Hume  has  so  finely  said  of  one  with  whom  the  Napiers  were 
connected  by  lineage,  and  had  some  features  of  character  in 
common — the  great  Montrose :  ‘  The  finer  arts  too  he  had  in 
‘  his  youth  successfully  cultivated,  and  whatever  was  sublime, 

‘  elegant,  or  noble  touched  his  great  soul.’  Aud  considering 
the  double  sphere  of  action — of  letters  and  of  arms — in  which 
William  Napier  acquired  his  renown,  it  will  be  allowed  that  few 
men  of  modern  times  have  been  better  entitled  to  aj)j)ropriate 
the  gallant  vaunt  of  the  Scottish  hero : — 

‘  I’ll  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen, 

And  glorious  by  my  sword.’ 

The  pen  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  retired  soldier 
was  henceforward  to  gain  his  triumphs,  while  he  immortalised 
those  of  the  army  in  which  he  had  served.  It  was  a  weapon 
which  the  members  of  this  gifted  family  were  admirably  skilled 
to  wield.  No  one  can  read  the  despatches  or  letters  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  without  being  struck  with  the  force,  clearness, 
and  facility  of  the  composition.  Viewed  merely  as  literary 
productions,  they  possess  a  high  degree  of  merit.  Another  of 
the  brothers,  Henry,  is  favourably  known  to  literature  by  the 
‘  History  of  Florence,’  to  which  he  devoted  his  retirement  from 
naval  service.  But  the  written  style  of  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War  places  him,  by  common  consent,  high  in  the 
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scale  of  the  writers  of  his  age.  It  possesses  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  qualities  of  energy  and  perspicuity,  while  it  de¬ 
rives  warmth  and  colour  from  a  rich  and  fervid  imagination. 
Xo  writer  attains  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  prose  unless 
he  has  something  in  him  of  the  i>oetic  temperament.  William 
Napier  had  this  element.  He  loved  j)oetry  ;  he  showed  in  his 
attenjpts  at  versification,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  these 
volumes,  though  slight  and  unpretending  in  themselves,  that  he 
had  a  mind  attuned  to  poetical  thouglit  and  feeling.  But  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  those  noble 
pa.ssages  of  his  ‘  History,’  in  which  his  descriptions  of  ‘  the 
‘  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  ’  of  war,  of  the  shock  of  armies, 
the  thundering  charge,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  wavering  and  surg¬ 
ing  hosts,  or  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  in  the  deadly  breach, 
are  touched  and  animated  with  the  living  fire  of  imaginative 
genius.  Did  our  space  permit,  we  coidd  multiidy  examples  of 
beautiful  images  and  glowing  thoughts  which  require  only  the 
outward  fonu  of  verse  to  make  them  absolute  poetry.  Yet 
admirable  as  is  the  composition  of  this  great  work,  the  writer 
when  he  commenced  it  had  had  little  or  no  practice  in  his  art. 
His  first  appearance  in  the  field  of  literature  was  made 
in  our  own  pages.  In  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  vol.  xxxv., 
published  in  1823,  will  be  found  a  very  able  criticism  on 
Jomini’s  ‘  Principcs  de  la  Guerre,’  the  book  whieh  contained 
the  first  exposition  of  Xa|)oleon’s  system  of  warfare.  Napier 
had  studied  the  great  strategist’s  campaigns  with  unusual 
care,  and  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  review  the  treatise. 
The  mode  in  which  he  discharged  his  task  revealed  to  his 
friends  in  what  direction  his  strength  lay,  and  probably  brought 
home  to  his  own  mind  the  consciousness  of  powers  equal  to  a 
more  extended  work.  A  wise  adviser,  tt»  whose  counsel  he  w’as 
indebted  at  more  than  tnie  crisis  of  his  life,  jjointed  out  the 
path  to  fame  which  lay  open  to  him.  The  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  his  great  work  was  given  by  Napier  to  one  of  his 
ilaughters  the  year  before  his  death  : — 

‘  It  was  all  owing  to  Lord  Langdale  I  ever  wrote  tliat  history  ; 
he  first  kindled  the  fire  within  me.  I  was  living  in  Sloane  Street  on 
half-pay,  and  for  the  time  just  living  a  very  pleasant,  desultory  life, 
enjoying  my  home  and  friends  in  Ixnidon,  dining  out,  going  to  the 
exhibitions,  and  talking  to  the  officers  I  had  known  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  consorting  with  Chantrey  and  Jones,  and  so  forth,  and  paiuting 
a  great  deal.  I  had  never  written  anything  except  that  Review, 
when,  soon  after  it  appeared,  Iw’as  walking  one  day  with  Bickersteth, 
and  he  asked  me  what  I  was  thinking  of  doing.  I  thought  he  meant 
where  I  was  going  to  dine  that  day ;  but  he  said.  No  !  what  was  I 
thinking  of  turning  to  us  an  occupation  ?  and  then  he  went  on  to 
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urge  me  to  undertake  some  literary  work,  telling  me  I  had  powers 
of  writing  yet  undeveloped  ;  that  the  Review  proved  it  to  him  ;  that 
I  must  not  waste  my  life  in  mere  pleasantness ;  and  he  urged  me 
so  seriously  and  so  strongly,  suggesting  the  late  war  as  my  province, 
that  it  began  to  make  me  think  whether  I  would  not  try  ;  and  what 
he  said  about  not  wasting  my  powers  made  a  great  impression  on 
me.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  234.) 

The  idea  thus  drop})ed,  like  a  seed,  into  his  mind,  germinated 
and  took  root.  He  pondered  much  upon  it,  and  passed  some 
sleepless  nights  revolving  it  in  his  thoughts.  The  project 
fascinated  him ;  his  wife  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the  task, 
and  after  a  short  interval  of  hesitation,  the  resolve  was  made. 
Ilis  first  step  was  to  call  on  the  Duke  of  AVcllington  and 
request  the  use  of  his  papers.  The  Duke’s  reception  of  him 
was  kind,  and  his  answer,  though  with  some  reserve,  was  en¬ 
couraging.  It  appeai’ed  that  he  meditated  writing  a  narrative 
of  the  w'ar  himself,  not  to  be  ])ublished,  however,  till  after 
his  death,  lest  the  truth,  w'hich  he  was  resolved  should  be 
spoken  out,  should  w’ound  the  feelings  of  some  worthy  men, 
whereby  ‘  I  shoidd  do  as  much  mischief,’  he  said  in  a  laughing 
way,  ‘  as  Bonaparte  himself.’  lie  declined,  therefore,  to  give 
Napier  his  private  papers;  but  he  gave  him  some  valuable 
official  documents,  all  his  own  ‘  Orders  of  Movements,’  and, 
inter  alia,  King  Joseph’s  portfolio,  taken  at  Vittoria,  and  con¬ 
taining  his  whole  military  coirespondence.  The  Duke  did 
more,  he  promised  that  he  would  always  answer  any  questions 
as  to  facts  which  Napier  might  put  to  him.  This  promise  the 
writer  freely  acted  u|)on,  and  the  Duke  punctually  performed. 

Continually,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  Napier  both 
put  to  him  personally,  and  addressed  to  him  in  Avriting  through 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  a  variety  of  questions  Avhich  w'ere 
always  fully  and  carefully  answered  without  delay,  the  Duke 
replying  to  the  queries  Avith  his  OAvn  hand  in  the  margin.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  that  many  of  the  facts  Avhich  Avere  most 
cavilled  at  or  denied  by  the  critics,  Avere  those  Avhich  had  been 
related  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  great  Commander  himself. 

Sir  George  Murray,  the  Quartcr-master-General,  to  whom 
apjdication  Avas  next  made  for  the  use  of  the  maps  and  plans 
illustrative  of  the  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  Avas  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  Duke.  lie  too  had  a  History  of  his  OAvn  in 
view,  and  on  that  avoAved  ground  declined  to  [)art  Avith  the 
documents.  Noav  Murray  aa’sis  a  man  of  Avell-proved  ability; 
he  held  a  high  rank  in  the  ])rofessiou,  and  a  priori  it  would 
have  been  assumed  by  the  majority  of  persons  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion,  that  he  Avas  likely  to  produce  a  more  Avorthy  record 
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of  the  Peninsular  campaigns  than  the  young  lieutenants 
colonel,  who  both  in  military  and  in  literary  standing  was  at 
that  time  considerably  beneath  him.  On  these  grounds  the 
editor  of  these  volumes  acquits  the  Quarter-master-General  of 
any  blame  for  his  refusal.  Napier  himself,  it  seems,  was  not 
quite  so  charitable.  However,  undeterred  by  the  repulse,  he 
set  himself  to  work  diligently  in  the  early  part  of  1823  to 
collect  materials.  lie  made  a  visit  to  Paris  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  Soult,  who  gave  him  a  very  cordial  reception, 
furnishing  him  not  only  wdtli  the  documents  which  he  required 
but  with  more  than  he  had  asked  for.  Through  Soult’s 
courtesy  Napier  was  put  into  direct  communication  with 
Marshal  Jourdan,  he  had  Interviews  with  officers  high  on  the 
staff  of  Massena  and  Ney,  and  obtained  cojnes  of  the  official 
journals  kept  by  the  chiefs  of  IMarshal  Victor’s  and  General 
Dupont’s  staffs.  He  likewise  procured  admission  to  the  Bureau 
de  La  Guerre  at  Paris,  where  he  worked  for  several  weeks. 

‘  Here,  among  other  important  documents,  he  had  access  to  the 
muster-rolls  of  the  French  army  in  the  Peninsula — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  real  correct  muster-rolls  which  were  drawn  up  by  Marshal 
Berthicr  every  fifteen  d.ays  during  the  war,  for  the  special  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon :  for  there  were  other  muster-rolls, 
systematically  fabricated  to  impose  on  the  French  people,  and  even 
on  the  armies ;  the  distinction  being  tliat  the  true  returns  were 
bound  in  green,  the  spurious  in  yellow.' 

On  returning  from  Paris  Napier  took  up  his  residence  for 
some  weeks  at  a  farm-house  near  Strathficldsaye,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  facility  of  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Besides  the  materials  derive<l  from  these  fountain-heads  of 
information,  in  England  and  France,  a  great  assortment  of 
letters  .  and  journals  of  officers  of  every  rank  in  the  service, 
describing  the  events  which  they  had  personally  witnessed,  were 
freely  placed  at  the  historian’s  disjK)sal.  One  of  his  most 
serious  difficulties  was  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  versions 
of  the  same  transactions  which  these  narratives  contained. 
So  rare  is  it  to  find  an  exact  concurrence  of  testimony  among 
several  persons,  however  veracious,  when  speaking  of  the  same 
fijcts  and  with  equal  opportunities  of  knowledge.  There 
were  also  competing  personal  claims  to  the  honour  of  parti¬ 
cular  achievements,  which  could  not  be  adjusted,  even  with 
the  utmost  desire  to  do  imjiartial  justice,  without  offending 
sensitive  feelings  and  sometimes  invohing  the  author,  against 
his  will,  in  angry  controversy.  These  difficulties  were  in¬ 
evitable,  yet  when  we  consider  the  advantages  which  Colonel 
Napier  brought  to  the  [lerfonnancc  of  his  task :  the  fact  that 
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he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  and  actor  in  many  of  tlie 
operations  described  —  his  };reat  mental  qualifications  —  his 
previous  diligent  study  both  of  the  science  of  war  and  of  its 
practice  as  exemplified  in  the  <.*amj»aigns  of  the  most  famous 
generals,  and  especially  of  the  great  nuHlern  master  of  the  art, 
NajH)leon — his  confidential  relations  with  the  Duke  ofWelling- 
ton — the  facilities  so  liberally  granted  to  him  by  the  French 
authorities — and  lastly,  his  opportunities  of  communication 
with  his  old  friends  and  comrades  of  the  Peninsula — we  may 
safely  couclutle  that  he  of  all  other  men  was  the  best  (qualified 
to  write  the  history  tjf  the  war. 

The  result  fully  confirmed  such  anticipations.  In  the 
spring  of  1828  the  first  volume  of  the  book  was  published, 
Mr.  Murray  having  paid  the  author  1,000  guineas  for  the 
copyright.  The  reception  of  it  by  the  jmbllc,  apart  from 
those  who  were  personally  affected  and  considered  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  statements  contained  in  it,  was  highly  favour¬ 
able.  The  capacity  of  the  autluu-  for  his  arduous  undertaking 
was  established  beyond  all  question.  T'estimonies  to  the  merits 
of  the  book  j)oured  in  from  many  ((uarters.  The  author's 
accomplished  friend.  General  Shaw  Kennedy,  declared — what 
was  <piite  true-  -that,  as  a  military  hist«>ry,  nothing  in  our 
language  could  be  placed  in  comparison  with  it.  Other  com¬ 
petent  judges  spoke  of  it  in  like  terms.  In  France  it  received, 
if  possible,  still  higher  appreciation.  George  Xapier,  writing 
from  Paris,  thus  rejmrts  to  his  brother  the  cordial  testimony  of 
.Soult : — 

‘  Soult  desired  1  would  give  his  best  regards,  and  said,  “  Your 
brother’s  work  is  perfect ;  it  does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart,  and 
must  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  French  iirmy  as  it  is  to  the  English  ; 
it  is  the  work  of  a  just  and  honourable  man,  whose  only  object  is  to 
teil  the  truth  without  fear  or  vain  boasting.  As  to  his  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters,  they  arc  most  scientific,  and  require  no  com¬ 
ment  from  me  or  any  other  military  man — they  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.”  He  afterwards  said  to  me,  “  Your  brother  is  the  most  can¬ 
did,  fair,  and  honourable  man  I  ever  saw,  and  his  History  is  truth, 
and  cannot  be  contradicted.’”  (Vol.  i.  p.  314.) 

George  Napier  reported  also  the  opinion  of  Count  Mathieu 
Dumas,  himself  a  very  eminent  military  writer.  He  said: — 
'  1  have  written  a  few'  lines  to  your  brother  upon  the  very  few 

*  points  on  which  we  may  have  a  trifling  difference,  bnt  upon 

*  the  whole,  I  prononnee  the  work  a  model  of  truth,  skill,  and 

‘  eloquence . Although  I  am  an  old  author,  and  have 

‘  met  with  much  approbation,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
‘  criticise  it:  indeed,  it  is  impossible.’  (P.  317.) 
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The  second  voliunc  was  |)ublishcd  in  the  folbrning  year, 
and  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  first.  Some  dis¬ 
paraging  critics,  indeed,  there  were,  but  their  bark  has  long 
since  been  silenced ;  some  accusations  of  partiality  and  unfair¬ 
ness,  but  time  and  inquiry  have  ))ronounce<l  their  refutation. 
The  war  of  pam])hlets  raged  for  awhile,  and  the  author  was 
obliged  to  desist  more  than  once  from  the  pr(»secution  of  his 
task  in  i>rder  to  reply  to  his  assailants,  but  the  foundations 
of  his  work  were  firmly  laid  in  historical  truth,  and  the  darts 
hurled  against  it  provetl  innocuous.  The  |K)litical  tone  of  the 
book  did  not  escape  animadversion :  one  complaint  was  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Cxovernment  and  the  character  of 
that  nation  had  been  represented  in  too  harsh  colours ;  but  the 
publication  of  the  ‘  Wellington  Despatches  ’  has  since  given 
a  decisive  answer  to  that  charge.  Others  thought  that  an 
English  historian  had  done  more  than  justice  to  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  But  the  sarcasm  of  Lord  Stanhope,  that 
Colonel  Napier  had  wTitten  ‘  by  far  the  best  French  account 
‘  yet  published  of  the  Peninsular  War,’  Avas  in  truth  the 
best  eidogium  of  the  History.  ‘  To  refrain  from  dispar- 
‘  agement  of  a  gallant  enemy  was,’  as  the  author  rejoined, 
‘  not  un-English ;’  and  it  Avas  justly  observed  by  one  of  his 
gallant  Peninsular  comrades,  ‘  that  truth  retjuired  that  the 
‘  French  should  be  sIioaati  to  haA'e  been  highly  skilled  and 
‘  formidable  opinments,  and  surel}',  *)n  their  having  been  so, 
‘  and  being  so  represented,  depends  the  glory  of  the  British 
‘  arms.’ 

The  sixth  volume  AAas  pid)llshed  in  1840,  and,  after  sixteen 
years  ol’ continuous  labour,  the  ‘  History’  Avas  completed.  Judg¬ 
ment  may  be  pronounced  u|M>n  it  in  a  feAV  words,  and  aa'IH  now 
pass  ncmine  contradicente.  It  is  the  first  Avork  of  its  class,  the 
best  military  history  extant ;  in  fulness,  eliK^uence,  and  truth  un¬ 
equalled.  We  have  already  expressed  our  ojnnion  of  the  com¬ 
position  and  style.  In  matter  and  substance  the  book  is  no  less 
admirable.  The  complicated  movements  and  evolutions  of  the 
campaigns  arc  described  Avith  a  cleaniess  and  skill  Avhich  make 
them — unlike  military  narratives  in  general — intelligible  to  a 
non-military  reader.  As  Najner  himself  said,  in  his  criticism 
of  Jomini’s  expositions,  ‘an  Alderman  might  understand  them.* 
The  sieges  and  battles  are  related  AA'ith  a  spirit  and  graphic 
force  Avhich  captivate  and  delight  the  reatler.  The  characters 
of  the  chief  actors  are  sketched  Avith  a  free  and  discriminating 
hand.  The  details  are  skilfully  grouped  and  kept  in  due  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  leading  events.  The  Avhole  Avork  is  pervaded 
by  a  tone  of  pure  and  elevated  morality,  and  bears  on  every 
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j)a«;c  the  impress  of  an  iij»riglit  and  truthful  mind.  It  bespeaks 
at  once  the  "allant  and  chivalrous  soldier  and  the  accomplished 
man  of  letters.  So  long  as  the  honour  of  the  British  army 
and  the  memory  of  one  of  the  keenest  struggles  in  which  this 
country  has  ever  been  engaged  are  dear  to  Englishmen,  this 
lKH>k  will  live,  not  oidy  as  the  best  but  the  onh/  record  of  the 
great  transactions  which  it  commemorates.  Before,  indeed,  the 
work  Avas  half  through  the  press,  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
no  room  left  for  a  competitor.  Wellington  was  much  too  wise, 
Murray  far  too  good  a  judge  of  literary  merit,  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  entering  upon  the  same  field.  As  for  all  jwevioiis 
compilations,  they  were  retluced  at  once  to  the  condition  of 
unsaleable  stock.  The  last  ])ages  of  this  immortal  work, 
including  the  admirable  comparison  between  Wellington  and 
NajKdeon,  Avere  com])osed,  like  many  another  efliision  of  genius, 
under  the  ])ressure  of  severe  pain  and  physical  depression.  As 
an  example  of  the  author’s  striking  poAver  of  figuratiA'e  descrij>- 
tion,  Ave  AA  ill  extract  only  the  last  sentence  of  that  celebrated 
parallel : — ‘  In  foIloAving  up  a  victory  the  English  general  fell 
‘  short  of  the  French  Emperor.  The  battle  of  Wellington 
‘  Avas  the  stroke  of  a  battering  ram — doAA  n  Avent  the  Avail  in 
‘  ruins ;  the  battle  of  \a|K)leon  Avas  the  saa’cII  and  dash  of  a 
‘  mighty  Avave  before  Avhich  the  barrier  yielded,  and  the  roaring 
‘  fiood  pourcil  onAA'ards,  covering  all.’ 

It  might  seem  as  if  the  eloquence  Avhich  breathes  through 
these  and  similar  passages  had  derived  increased  fcrA'our  from 
the  racketl  nerves  and  agonised  frame  of  the  sufferer  Avho 
penned  them.  Other  and  not  less  admired  |M)rtions  of  the 
work  Avere  Avritten  under  circumstances  less  discouraging. 
Thus,  the  immortal  page  Avhich  describes  the  battle  of  Albuera 
AA’as  completetl,  Ave  are  told,  in  a  rare  interval  of  health,  on  a 
stormy  day  of  March,  as  the  author  strode  along  an  upland 
doAA'n  in  AVhltshire,  battling  Avith  an  equinoctial  gale. 

So  much  of  William  Xa])ier  in  his  tAvofold  character  of 
soldier  and  hist(»rian,  in  Imth  of  Avhich  he  shines  with  untar- 
nishetl  honour.  We  noAv  apjwoach  a  passage  in  his  life  respect¬ 
ing  Avhich  a  more  qualifieil  judgment  must  be  jwonounced.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  commend  the  feeling  Avhich  prompted 
him  to  devote  years  of  labour  and  all  the  powers  of  his  intellect 
to  the  task  of  vindicating  the  character  and  actions  of  his  de¬ 
famed  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Scinde.  Fraternal  affection, 
carried  to  an  almost  romantic  pitch,  had  from  the  days  of 
their  early  companionship  in  the  Peninsula,  been  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Na])iers.  William,  Avith  his  eloquent  tongue 
and  ready  pen,  was  through  life  the  champion  of  the  brother- 
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IhhkI,  the  vedrcseei'  t)f  their  wrongs^,  the  eulogist  of  their  noble 
ileetls — 

•  Notus  in  fratrc'S  animi  patorni.’ 

lie  loved  them  all,  but  Charles,  pur  excellence  the  hero  of 
the  family,  was  his  especial  pride.  Regarding  with  intense 
admiration  the  rare  and  splendid  ([ualities  of  the  man — his 
eminent  talents  for  war,  his  scarcely  less  eminent  administrative 
ability,  his  generous  self-devotion  and  his  penetrating  sagacity, 
he  overlooked,  in  his  fraternal  partiality,  the  aberrations  and 
indiscretions  of  that  eccentric  genius.  He  was  blind,  with 
more  than  a  lover’s  blindness,  to  those  grave  faults  of  temj>er 
and  of  judgment  which  alone  prevented  this  highly-gifted  man 
from  attaining,  with  universal  assent,  the  highest  honours 
liis  country  could  bestow.  Taking  this  one-sided  view  of  his 
brother’s  character,  and  goaded  by  the  calumnies  with  which 
his  enemies  pursued  his  name,  William  Napier  was  far  from 
being  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  is  required  in  a  judicious 
and  impartial  biographer.  In  the  ‘  History  of  the  Conquest 
‘  of  Scinde,’  and  still  more  in  the  ‘  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sir 
‘  Charles  Najner,’  acrimony  of  spirit  and  obliquity  of  judgment 
are  ])ainfully  conspicuous.  In  reviewing  this  work  shortly  after 
its  publication  we  expressed  with  frank  sincerity  the  very 
unfavourable  opinion  we  had  conceiveil  of  so  injudicious  a  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  unjust  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Napier; 
it  was  unworthy  of  Sir  William  Napier’s  pen.  But  as  we 
expressed  our  reasons  for  this  judgment  at  length  on  that 
occasion,  we  shall  not  now  revert  to  the  subject,  except  with 
reference  to  a  single  incident.  Among  the  passages  in  these 
volumes  which  excited  our  indignation  there  was  especially  one 
relating  to  the  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  mother  of  Sir 
Charles  Outram.  Accordingly  ;unong  the  letters  of  remon- 
strance  and  reproach  which  the  publication  of  his  brother’s 
‘  Life’  brought  down  upon  Sir  W.  Napier,  was  one  bearing  the 
signature  of  the  aged  mother  of  that  gallant  and  high-minded 
officer,  who,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  who  honour  the  name  of 
Napier,  had  been  the  object  of  the  unmitigated  enmity  «)f  both 
the  brothers.  This  letter  was  written,  not  to  vindicate  the  fame 
of  her  more  distinguished  son — which  required  indeed  no  vin¬ 
dication—  but  to  protest  against  the  inconsiderate  and  unl'eeling 
mention  of  another  son,  who  had  dietl  in  India  at  an  early 
age,  under  very  painful  circumstances,  which,  previously  to  the 
publication  of  Sir  W.  Napier’s  work,  had  been  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  from  his  mother.  The  fact  had  been  bluntly  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  letter  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  thus,  ‘  Outram’s  brother 
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‘  cut  his  throat  in  India,’  and  this  letter,  printed  in  the  ‘  Life,’ 
and  extracted  in  a  Review,  made  the  distressing  truth  first 
known  to  Mrs.  Ontram.  Overcome  with  grief  at  the  dis¬ 
closure,  she  addressefl  Sir  William  in  a  letter  of  severe,  yet 
dignified  rebuke,  concluding  with  this  j)athetic  appeal ; — 

‘You  and  I,  Sir,  will  never  meet  in  this  world  : — in  that  one  to 
which  we  are  both  perhaps  rapidly  approaching,  earthly  feelings 
and  vindictive  passions  must  then  be  over,  but  their  effects  remain  : 
we  must  give  an  account  of  our  own  trespasses.  I  trust  you  will  repent 
of  having  destroyed  the  peace  of  a  w’idow  who  never  injured  you, 
and  whose  grey  hairs  you  are  bringing  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

‘  Margaret  Octbam.’ 

Sir  William  Is’apier,  as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
testifies,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  compunction  on 
receiving  this  letter.  He  answered  it  in  tliese  terms  ; — 

‘  June  4,  1857. 

‘Madam — Yonr  solemn,  and  to  me  terrible  letter  has  just  reached 
me,  and  to  it  I  can  give  no  answer. 

‘  I  ho|>e  God  will  pardon  the  pain  I  have  given  you,  though  unin¬ 
tentional;  I  say  unintentional,  as  it  was  a  careless  transcribing  of  a 
p.issage  never  intended  for  publicity,  and  to  which  publicity  ought 
not  to  have  been  given.  I  pray  God  may  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
your  aged  heart  and  the  self-reproach  which  I  feel.  I  can  say  no 
more. 

‘  \V.  Nai’IF.r.’ 

Mrs.  Ontram  to  Sir  W.  Napier. 

‘June  10.  18.37. 

‘  Sir — Your  answer  to  my  letter  demands  an  acknowledgment. 
Aw’are  in  my  own  long  life  of  having  committed  many  errors,  I  am 
ready  with  my  whole  heart  to  pardon  injuries  done  to  me,  particu¬ 
larly  if  aionetl  by  regret  or  repentance.  It  is  due  to  your  feelings 
and  my  own  to  assure  you  that  your  answer  to  my  letter  soothed 
and  gratified  me,  as  expressed  like  a  soldier  and  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man.  All  I  have  to  njoin  in  is  to  express  my  regret  that  your 
filings  and  my  own  have  been  so  much  pained,  and  to  assure  you 
of  the  entire  forgiveness  of 

‘  Yours  truly, 

‘Margaret  Outrvm. 

‘P.S. — I  am  now  anxious  to  bury  this  sad  affair  in  oblivion.’ 

It  is  pleasing  t»)  record  that  the  intercourse,  commenced  so 
sadly,  did  not  altogether  terminate  with  the  above  corres|)on- 
dence.  A  year  later  Sir  William,  when  lying  very  ill,  received 
a  most  kiml  and  cordial  letter  from  the  same  lady,  and  he  held 
her  in  the  highest  esteem  and  reverence  to  his  death.  ‘  lie- 
‘  member  the  end  and  let  enmity  cease,’  said  the  wise  man. 

The  letters  of  Sir  William  Napier  containcMl  in  these  volumes 
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are  for  the  most  part  of  great  interest.  They  embrace  a  large 
variety  of  topics,  both  public  and  ])rivate,  and  there  are  few  of 
them  which  are  unstamped  with  the  peculiar  and  vivdd  genius 
of  the  man.  The  intensity  of  his  domestic  affections,  the 
warmth  of  his  friendships,  the  impetuous  outflow  of  his  feelings, 
when  moved  by  grief,  pity,  or  indignation,  they  find  vent  in 
‘  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,’  can  scarcely  fail 
to  touch  the  coldest  hearts  with  some  emotion  of  sympathy. 
One  letter  in  particular  addressed  by  him,  after  many  years 
of  separation,  to  his  early  but  long-expatriated  friend  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  though  it  would  exceed  our  limits  to  insert  it 
here,  may  be  pctintcd  out  as  a  striking  specimen  of  the  pas¬ 
sionate  eloquence  with  which,  when  deeply  stirred,  he  poured 
forth  his  feelings. 

We  have  little  space  left  to  bestow,  though  the  subject 
iKiCupies  many  pages  in  the  volumes  before  us,  upon  the  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  and  conduct  of  Sir  W.  Napier.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  quality  of  the  man,  so  vehement  in  his  feelings,  so 
warm  in  his  sympathies,  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  was 
an  ardent  and  outs(H>ken  politician.  Residing  in  England,  and 
unemployed,  except  ujK)n  his  unfinished  History,  during  the 
feverish  epoch  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  taking  the  keenest 
interest  in  that  struggle  which  brought  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  revolution,  lie  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
cause  which  he  helievetl  to  be  that  of  justice  and  freedom. 
While  he  held  fast  to  what  he  deemed  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Radical  Reformers  of  that  day  in  their  adviK'acy  of  a  widely- 
extended  siift'rage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  short  Parliaments.  He 
denounced  the  shortcomings  of  the  Whigs,  inveighed  against  the 
barbarity  of  the  New  Pinir  Laws,  branded  the  abuses  of  the 
Irish  Church,  lashed  the  selfishness  of  the  rich,  and  depicted 
in  burning  language  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  {loor. 
He  regarded  a  social  convulsion  as  imminent.  ‘  Everything,’ 
he  WTOte  in  February  1831,  ‘is  tending  towards  confusion. 
‘  The  declaration  in  the  Ministers  will  be  the  signal  for  peace 
‘  or  civil  war.  U*  lorm  must  be  granted,  or  civil  w'ar  foUows. 
‘  .  .  .  It  is  reatiy  time  to  do  something.  My  heart  is  sick 
‘  at  seeing  the  mi^  cable  children  starving  in  the  streets,  and 
‘  the  squalid  wrei'  lies  that  are  spread  in  all  parts  crying  for 
‘  food,  amidst  ih  tolling  of  carriages  and  the  most  insulting 
‘  and  selfish  luMt  .  which  the  rich  people  seem  to  pride  them- 
‘  selves  in  dispi;.^  g.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  341.) 

The  truth  is.  i  in  all  cases  in  which  the  condition  or  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  fellow-  eatures  were  concerned,  the  conclusions  of 
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William  Napier  were  based  not  on  the  reasonings  of  his  brain, 
but  on  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  With  him  every  poor  man 
was  primd  facie  the  victim  of  social  injustice;  mendicancy  and 
distress  were  presumptive  proofs  of  pt)litical  misgovernment. 
As  his  biographer  trulj'  says,  ‘his  peculiar  tem])erament  led 
‘  him  to  accept  as  true  every  allegation  of  injustice  or  oppres- 
‘  sion,  and  drove  him,  like  a  goad,  to  repair  the  wrong  and 
‘  punish  the  oppressor.’  Hurried  away  by  his  keen  sympathies 
and  his  generous  though  short-sighteil  indignation,  he  did  not 
stop  to  analyse  the  causes  of  social  derangements  or  inequa¬ 
lities  ;  not  that  his  mind  was  unequal  to  such  investigations, 
but  that,  where  the  question  was  one  of  human  wTongs  or 
afflictions,  his  feelings  would  not  permit  the  exercise  of  a  cool 
judgment.  He  was  a  Radical  not  from  envy,  or  vanity,  or  selfish 
ambition,  but  from  an  impulsive  and  over-sanguine  philan¬ 
thropy.  But  never,  under  the  pressure  of  the  strongest 
temptation,  did  he  condescend  to  pander  to  popular  ignorance 
or  passion ;  never  did  he  ‘  surcease  to  honour  his  own 
‘  truth,’  or  belie  the  loyal  convictions  of  his  heart.  When 
a  member  of  the  Bath  Working  Men’s  Association  spouted 
some  wild  trash  about  ‘  pulling  down  all  kingly  and  priestly 
‘  institutions,  and  establishing  a  republic  on  their  ruins,’ 
Napier  at  once  frankly  declared  his  severance  from  their  com¬ 
pany.  When  another  orator  at  a  public  meeting  included  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  denunciation  of  the  enemies  of  the 
people,  Napier  immediately  stood  up  to  vindicate  his  old  chief, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  as  honest  and  true  a  patriot  as  himself, 
however  widely  different  in  the  complexion  of  his  )K)litics. 

The  temptations  to  which  his  entry  on  the  political  arena 
exposed  this  fervid  champion  of  the  popular  cause  were  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  Najner  then  resided  near  Bath,  and  his 
public  demonstrations  were  confinetl  to  political  meetings  in 
that  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  sensation  which  his 
appearance  on  these  j)rovincial  platforms  exciteil  is  no  matter 
of  surprise.  His  distinguished  name  and  rejjutatlon,  his  noble 
aspect,  the  channs  of  his  voice  and  manner,  were  aided  by  an 
eloquence  rarely  heard  in  such  assemblies.  We  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  no  flourish  of  the  reporters  when  we  are  told  that  the 
cheers  that  followe<l  his  spirit-stirring  harangues  ‘  shook  the 
‘  room,’  for  how  could  William  Napier  have  been  otherwise  than 
eloquent  ?  His  was  the  ‘  perfervidum  ingenium,’  the  true  native 
source  of  eloquence :  that  electric  oratory  bv  which  heart 
speaks  to  heart,  and  hearer  and  speaker  are  together  borne 
along  by  a  resistless  tide  of  over-mastering  emotion.  The 
fame  of  his  speeches  soon  spread  beyond  the  liniits  of  his 
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provincial  sphere,  anil  he  was  marked  out  for  a  ‘  leaiier  of  the 
‘  people  ’  in  the  struggle  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  at  that 
cxciteil  time,  appeared  imminent  between  the  party  of  the 
‘  movement’  and  their  opjionents  in  jH)wer.  First  came  tempt¬ 
ing  ofl'ers  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  More  than  once  the  reformers 
of  Bath  offered  to  return  him  as  their  member,  and  on  hLs 
refusal  proved  they  would  have  the  jxiwer  so  to  do  by  electing 
Mr.  Roebuck.  Other  constituencies  pressed  the  same  honour 
u|H)n  him — Devizes,  Nottingham,  Glasgow,  Birmingham, 
Oldham,  Kendal,  and  Westminster.  Such  invitations  were 
flattering,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  strong  reasons 
impelling  him  to  decline.  His  retirement  on  half-pay  had 
left  him  with  straitened  means  and  a  large  family  unpro- 
^■ide<l  for.  The  great  wt»rk  on  which  his  fame  and  purse 
alike  depended  was  yet  unfinishetl.  His  constitution  was  en¬ 
feebled  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  and  pain  and  sickness 
were  his  constant  visitants.  How  would  that  shattered  nervous 
system  have  borne,  at  such  an  exciting  periinl,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  House  of  Commons?  Again  his  friend  Lord 
Langdale  was  apjiealetl  to,  and  the  counsel  which  he  gave  to 
abstain  from  the  risks  and  anxieties  of  a  political  career  was 
seconded  by  Napier’s  own  convictions.  But  jirojMisitions  of  a 
still  more  important  and  delicate  nature  were  addressed  to  him. 
Mr.  Lrskine  Perry,  then  a  stranger  to  him,  wrote  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  add  his  name  to  the  Council  of  a  Political  Union, 
of  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  to  be  the  Chairman.  The 
objects  and  operations  of  this  league  are  but  slightly  indicated 
in  the  letter,  which  concludes  by  informing  the  jiersoii  ad- 
dresseil  that  ‘  the  grand  desideratum  of  your  name  is  that,  if  a 

•  crisis  should  arrive,  you  are  the  man  of  all  others  in  the 
‘  country,  and  1  say  it  without  flattery,  that  we  should  look  to 

•  as  a  leader.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  359.)  In  answering  this  letter. 
Colonel  Najiier  states  several  reasons  for  declining  the  pro- 
]»osal — his  ill  health,  his  family  ties,  and  his  reluctance  to 
assume  a  leading  part  in  |K)litical  agitation.  He  remarks  also 
that  no  movement  in  this  country  was  likely  to  be  successful, 
except  under  the  guidance  of  men  of  jiroperty  and  influence, 
and  that  ‘  when  they  stirred  themselves  effectually,  the  object 
‘  in  view  would  be  gained  without  the  necessity  of  any  aj)pcul 
‘  to  arms.’  A  few  days  later  another  and  more  definite  applica¬ 
tion  was  addressed  to  him  in  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  dated  November  4,  1831.  Comjilimenting  him  on  his 
‘  noble  speeches,’  and  assuring  him  that,  in  the  ‘  present  deplor- 
‘  able  prospects  of  the  country,’  and  ‘  the  utter  incapacity’  of 
‘  all  the  known  leaders  of  the  jieople,’  he  (Napier)  is  the  only 
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‘  bold,  honest,  and  wnse  man,’  who  can  be  looked  to  to  ‘  save 
‘  the  country,’  this  ardent  reformer  urges  him  to  come  forward 
and  draw  out  a  plan  for  a  national  guard,  and  ‘  we  shall  have 
‘  you  at  its  head  in  a  fortnight.’ 

Colonel  Napier  showed  by  his  mode  of  resjMrnding  to  this 
overture  that,  how'cver  vehement  he  might  occasionally  be  in 
his  language,  he  was  in  the  matter  of  |K)litical  action  more 
discreet  and  sagacious  than  his  corresjHrndents.  Aftra*  urging 
similar  reasons  to  those  already  given  to  Mr.  E.  Perry,  he 
adds:  ‘  No  doubt  a  national  guard  ought  to  be  fonnetl;  but 
‘  unless  we  can  get  it  done  simultaneously  all  over  the  kingdom, 
‘  and  procure  the  accession  of  jrowerful  men,  1  fear  that  we 
‘  shall  only  widen  the  breach,  already  tfK)  w’ide,  between  the 
‘  dift'erent  classes  of  society  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Ministers 
‘  will  never  favour  it  until  they  find  that  the  desire  is  univer- 
‘  sal,  and  the  men  of  infiucnce  who  are  ready  to  act  miinerous.’ 
(Vol.  i.  j).  364.) 

(Quieter  times  came,  and  at  length  came  also  a  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  veteran  officer  and  now'  eminent  w  riter,  who 
had  hitherto  reaped  but  a  scanty  share  of  material  rewards. 
Karly  in  the  year  1841,  it  w’as  intimated  ti>  him  through  a 
friend  that,  if  he  would  make  an  application  to  the  Government, 
he  might  obtain  a  pension  of  300/.  for  ‘  literary  services.’  But 
such  an  apjtlication  was  repugnant  to  Colonel  N apier’s  sense  of 
honour.  He  feared  by  so  doing  to  com])roinise  his  well-known 
political  opinions ;  he  w'as  restrained  also  by  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  in  truth  by  })ersonal,  not  public,  motives  that  he 
had  been  prompted  to  become  an  author.  The  reward  was 
conferred  in  another  sha])e,  less  lucrative,  but  more  gratifying 
to  his  feelings.  A  ])ension  of  150/.  a  year  ‘  for  distinguished 
‘  service  as  a  soldier,’  with  a  special  position  in  the  Army  List, 
was  granted  to  him,  and  made  him,  as  he  said,  ‘  quite  content.’ 
Later  in  the  same  year.  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  then  in  office, 
and  his  old  friend  Sir  H.  Hardinge  Secretary  at  War,  the 
latter  announced  to  him,  in  a  very  flattering  letter,  that  his  name 
was  about  to  appear  in  the  Gazette  as  a  ^lajor-General,  and 
requested  him  also  ‘  to  consider  the  service  in  time  of  peace 
‘  which  would  best  suit  him.’  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Guernsey 
were  severally  suggested.  Sir  M.  Ilardinge  enclosed  in  his 
own  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Peel,  highly  creditable  to  that  Minis¬ 
ter,  who,  respecting  the  ])olitical  independence  of  an  opponent, 
declared  that  he  knew'  Colonel  Napier  in  no  other  capacity  than 
as  a  soldier  of  distinguished  gallantry,  and  as  ‘  the  eloquent  and 
‘  fiuthful  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War.’ 

In  January  1842,  General  Napier,  who  now  gratefully 
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described  liimself  ‘  as  overwhelmed  Avitli  favours,’  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in  the  April  of  that 
year  he  commencetl  his  residence  in  the  island.  The  post  was 
an  honourable  one,  but  the  climate  was  unsuited  to  his 
health,  and  the  <Toverumeut  did  not  ])rove  .'^o  smooth  a  pillow 
for  him  as  his  friends  would  have  desired.  The  constitution  of 
the  Koyal  Court,  which  claimed  the  chief  executive  as  well  as 
the  supreme  judicial  authority,  was  that  of  an  oligarchy, 
com|K)sed  of  the  members  of  a  few  leading  families,  all 
connected  together  by  blood.  Its  administration  of  justice  by 
no  means  squaretl  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  ideas  of 
equity  and  rectitude.  The  irritability  of  his  temper,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  disease,  rendered  accommodation  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Harassing  controversies  between  the  local  potentates 
and  the  representative  of  the  Crown  speedily  arose;  his 
vehement  eftbrts  to  reform  abuses  were  met  on  their  ])art  by  a 
pertinacious  op}M)sition.  Aj)peal  was  made  to  the  Privy 
Council  at  home,  which  resulted  in  a  decision  upon  sulv 
stantial  points  in  favour  of  the  Governor.  These  feuds,  which 
continued  with  metre  or  less  aggravation  during  the  whole 
jteriod  of  his  residence  in  the  Island,  occasioned  General 
Napier  much  di.squietude.  The  truth  was  that,  whether  in 
Guernsey  or  elsewhere,  this  energetic  reformer  could  never 
succeed  in  making  men  so  jmblic-spirlted  and  disinterested 
as  his  own  high  standard  required,  yet,  his  uncompromising 
sense  of  duty  would  never  let  him  acquiesce  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  t)f  experience  that  ‘  that  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
‘  straight.’  Nevertheless  his  rule  in  this  petty  community, 
however  disappe)inting  to  himself,  Avas  not  unfruitful  of  good. 

It  was  through  his  exertions  that  a  Koyal  Commission  of  I 
Inquiry  into  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  island  Avas 
apjKiinted,  Avhose  labours  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  im[)roA  ement.  He  reorganised  and  armed  the  militia, 
and  he  devised  a  system  of  defence  for  the  Channel  Lslands, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Government,  and  has  since  been 
)>artially  executed.  Lastly,  though  heAvas  a  tlu)rn  in  the  sides 
of  the  rubng  class,  he  gained  considerable  popularity  among 
the  j)eople  at  large,  and  receivetl  the  thanks  and  approbation 
of  the  Crown.  After  the  resignation  of  his  government  in 
•January  1848,  the  command  of  the  first  vacant  regiment  (the 
27th)  Avas  conferred  ujmui  him,  and  he  was  .shortly  aftcrAvards 
appointed  K.C.IJ.  iqam  the  la-currence  of  the  earliest  vacancy 
in  that  Order. 

With  these  honours,  having  noAv  reached  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  General  Napier  retired  from  the  scene  of  his  last  public 
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eiujdoyment  to  pass  the  remaining  years  of  a  secluded,  but  by 
no  means  inactive,  existence  in  the  bosom  of  bis  family.  His 
tenure  of  life,  indeed,  had  been  for  some  time  precarious.  By 
many  a  sharj)  and  agonising  attack  death  bad  of  late  knocked 
at  the  doors  of  the  shattered  tenement  which  enclosed  that 
indomitable  spirit.  Unable  any  longer  to  walk  out  of  doors,  he 
removed  with  his  family  in  1849  to  Scinde  House,  Clapham 
Park.  Here  he  was  visited  on  occasions  of  military  or  poli¬ 
tical  interest  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  England,  desirous 
to  consult  his  opinion,  or  to  profit  by  his  experience.  From 
this  retirement  he  watched  with  an  interest  which  never 
flagged  the  great  events  passing  on  the  theatre  of  the  Avorld, 
but  especially  those  which  affected  the  honour  of  his  own 
country,  or  the  well-being  of  those  most  dear  to  him — his 
greatest  interest  being  the  career  of  his  absent  brother  in 
India.  From  this  retreat  came  from  time  to  time  a  reminder 
to  the  public  in  one  of  his  trumpet-toned  letters  to  the  ‘  Times,’ 
to  stir  men’s  minds  by  some  case  of  oppression  or  neglect,  or 
by  some  appeal  to  the  jwitriotic  spirit  of  the  nation.  The  state 
and  prospects  of  European  politics,  the  campaigns  on  the 
Indus  and  the  Sutlej,  the  War  in  the  Crimea,  the  conduct  of 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  the  Italian  Cam])aign  of  1859, 
the  defence  of  England  against  invasion,  the  organisation  and 
discipline  of  Volunteers,  the  merits  of  the  Minie  Rifle,  the 
system  of  flogging  in  the  army,  the  veracity  of  M.  Thiers’ 
History,  the  neglect  of  old  Peninsular  soldiers,  the  care  of  the 
Egyptian  statues  in  the  British  Museum — such  were  the 
multifarious  tojucs  which  by  turns  employed  his  active  mind 
and  unresting  j)en.  But  to  those  who  were  admitted  to 
familiar  intercourse  his  discourse  was  still  more  interesting  and 
characteristic.  Between  the  paroxysms  of  his  acute  neuralgic 
pains  his  mind  worked  with  extraordinary  vigour.  He  would 
then  pour  forth — sometimes  for  three  hours  at  a  time  ^nthout 
break  or  pause — liis  ideas,  clothed  always  in  graphic  and 
nervous  language,  uj)on  the  familiar  topics  on  which  his  mind 
loved  tt>  dwell — on  ancient  and  modern  generals,  statesmen, 
and  systems  of  government ;  sometimes  even  on  complicated 
problems  of  currency  or  finance — or  he  would  descant  in  glowing 
terms  on  the  characters  of  some  of  the  objects  of  his  hero- 
worship— of  tlulius  Caesar,  his  favourite  among  the  ancients — 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  of  Napoleon,  whose  marvellous 
intellect  he  regarded  with  an  admiration  which  blinded  him 
too  much  to  the  darker  qualities  of  that  dazzling  genius. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  approaching  end  was  heralded  by 
those  saddest  monitors,  the  deaths  of  friends,  of  brothers, 
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of  his  early  cuinpanions  in  anus,  of  the  ^reat  Chief  himself. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  had  returnetl  from  India  in  March  1857, 
crowned  with  the  fame  of  his  splendid  victories,  but  crushed 
with  the  weight  of  sixty-seven  years  of  hardship  and  toil,  and 
bearing  in  his  frame  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  disease.  In 
November  1852,  the  two  brothers  stood  together  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  aiul  l(X)ked  down  with  bowed  heads  and 
with  thoughts  which  none  might  penetrate,  into  the  open  grave 
of  the  great  Commander  under  whom  they  both  in  their  hot 
youth  had  fought  and  bled  on  the  fields  of  the  Peninsula. 
They  were  great  men  alike — the  dej)arted  and  the  mourners — 
alike  in  loyalty,  faithfulness,  and  truth — different,  indeed,  in 
many  qualities  of  character,  and  widely  different  in  their 
destinies,  yet  united  through  life  by  the  bonds  of  a  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  and  regard.  AVhat  the  Napiers  thought  of  Wellington 
has  b<?cn  recordetl  by  both  brothers  in  tenns  as  eloquent  as 
discriminating:  the  force  of  language  cannot  add  to  them. 
What  Wellington  thought  of  the  Napiers  is  evinced  by  many 
public  and  private  testimonies — by  his  s])ceches  in  Parliament, 
by  expressions  forcible,  though  brief,  and  which  none  will 
suspect  of  flattery,  preserved  in  these  volumes ;  by  his  firm 
atlherence  to  them  through  all  the  cheejuered  scenes  of  their 
career ;  above  all,  by  his  selection  of  the  one  to  deliver  an 
empire  in  a  great  crisis,  and  by  the  eonfidence  w'ith  which  he 
left  to  the  other  the  transmission  of  his  own  f:une  and  actions 
to  posterity. 

The  grave  had  not  long  closed  over  the  remains  of  the  great 
Duke  ere  it  was  opened  to  receive  one  who  in  military  genius 
had  approached  most  nearly  to  his  famous  Chief.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  died  in  August  1853,  at  Oaklands,  near  Portsmouth. 
His  brother  William,  who  never  left  him  during  his  last 
illness,  received  his  parting  breath,  and  ‘  fiw  many  hours  con- 
‘  tinued  in  the  room,  keeping  his  solemn  watch  over  the  dead, 
‘  and  almost  as  motionless.’  The  funeral,  though  private,  was 
voluntarily  attendetl  by  the  whole  of  the  Portsmouth  garrison, 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  large  body  of  naval 
officers.  The  line  of  road  along  which  the  procession  passed 
Avas  densely  crowded,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  being  that 
majestic  old  man,  who  with  snow^  white  hair  and  beard  flowing 
to  the  wind,  stood  over  the  grave,  striving  to  find  Avords  to 
express  the  feelings  of  his  over-burdened  heart.  ‘  Soldiers,’ 
was  all  he  could  say,  ‘  there  lies  one  of  the  best  men — the  best 
‘  soldiers — the  best  Christians — that  ever  lived.  He  .served 
‘  you  faithfully,  and  you  servetl  him  faithfully,  (xod  is  just.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 
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A  short  interval  of  only  two  months  elapsed  before  the 
mourner  was  summoned  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  another  of 
the  famous  brotherhood :  Henry,  the  naval  captain.  An  ac¬ 
complished  sailor  in  his  eaidy  years,  he  had  been  laid  on  the 
shelf  when  the  peace  came,  and  had  turned,  with  the  ready 
talent  of  his  family,  to  literature,  as  an  occupation  for  his 
leisure  and  a  solace  under  domestic  bereavement.  His  death 
was  followed  in  1855  by  that  of  the  second  brother,  George, 
a  Major-General  and  K.  C.  B.  He  had  been  a  gallant  and 
good  soldier,  and  though  he  did  not  jiossess  the  coinmand- 
ing  genius  of  Charles  or  William,  was  more  fortunate  in  this 
re8|)ect,  that  he  is  said  never  to  have  made  an  enemy.  He 
rendered  valuable  service  in  several  caj)acitics  to  his  country, 
and  might  have  attained  even  higher  positions  than  he  reached, 
but  for  his  own  modesty  and  sense  of  honour.  Distinguished 
throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  having  been  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Corunna  campaign,  shot  through  the 
thigh  at  Busaco,  and  de{)rived  of  an  arm  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
he  became  a  Major-General  in  1837,  and  w'as  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  where  he  carried  out  many  measures  of 
public  benefit,  abolished  slavery,  promote<i  education,  reduced 
taxes,  and  kept  the  country  free,  for  more  than  seven  years,  from 
Caffre  war.  lieing  at  Nice  in  1849,  he  was  offered  by  Charles 
Albert  the  command  of  the  Sardinian  army,  but  declined  it,  not 
choosing  to  fight  except  in  the  cause  of  his  own  country.  In 
the  same  year,  when  war  was  raging  in  the  Punjaub,  and  Ijord 
Gough’s  fortunes  seemed  to  waver,  the  voice  of  the  j)ublic  at 
home  demanded  a  change  in  the  command,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  recommended  the  ablest  soldier  in  England  to  the 
East  India  Directors.  But  the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  too  bitter  a  pill  for  them  to  swallow :  the  time  was 
not  yet  come.  The  name  next  suggested  was  that  of  his  brother. 
Sir  George,  and  to  him,  albeit  not  fond  of  the  family,  they 
were  willing  to  assent.  But  Sir  George  loved  his  country  and 
his  brother  too  well  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the 
best  man.  He  declined  the  ofier,  and  Sir  William  Gomm  was 
nominated — speedily,  however,  to  be  recalled.  The  sequel  is 
well  known.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah  reached 
this  country,  the  fate  of  India  seemed  to  be  at  stake — the  voice 
of  the  nation  imperiously  called  for  the  Conqueror  of  Scinde. 
The  Duke  sent  for  him,  and  said ;  ‘  If  you  don’t  go,  I  must.’ 
He  consented,  and  went,  but  found  the  contest  decided  ere  he 
arrived. 

Deeply  atHicted  by  these  and  other  domestic  bereavements, 
as  well  as  by  the  loss  of  old  friends  and  comrades  who  were 
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falling  fast  around  him — of  Lord  Raglan,  whose  talents  for 
command  he  had  early  discerned,  and  of  Lord  llardinge,  to 
whose  fame  he  had  raised  so  noble  a  trophy  in  his  narrative  of 
Albuera — William  Napier,  the  last  survivor  of  the  soldier 
brothers,  was  now  fast  sinking  under  the  increasing  burden  of 
his  infirmities.  The  force  of  his  intellect,  indeed,  was  unabated: 
when  he  could  no  longer  hold  the  pen,  he  could  still  pour  out 
his  thouglits  by  dictation,  upon  the  subjects  which  interested 
his  heart.  Aud  though  he  bore  his  days  of  pain  and  restless 
nights  with  great  fortitude,  yet  ever  and  anon  some  remi¬ 
niscence  of  his  early  life,  bringing  out  the  sad  contrast  between 
his  then  enfeebled  state  and  his  youthful  energy  and  prowess, 
would  wring  from  his  heart  the  sad  wail  of  the  disabled  warrior: 

‘  Oh  !  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  Jupiter  annos, 

Qualis  eraiQ !  ’ 

On  the  18th  of  November  1856,  he  writes  to  a  friend :  — 

‘  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Nivelle,  in  which  I  won 
my  Lieutenant-Colonelcy.  1  was  then  strong  and  swift  of  foot:  only 
one  man  got  into  the  rocks  of  La  Rhuue  before  me,  and  he  was  but 
a  step;  yet  eight  hundred  noble  veterans,  strong  as  lions,  were 
striving  madly  to  be  first.  I  am  now  old,  feeble,  bent,  miserable, 
and  my  eyes  are  dim,  very  dim,  with  weeping  for  my  lost  child,  and 
my  brain  is  weak  also.  .  .  .’  (Yol.  ii.  p.  404.) 

The  last  paper  which  he  ever  composed,  consisting  of  a  code 
of  instructions  for  the  training  of  Volunteers,  was  dictated  to  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Bruce,  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  And 
now  came  the  last  scene,  which  derives  a  mournful  interest 
from  the  beautiful  picture  of  conjugal  affection,  strong  in  death, 
which  it  presents.  It  was  the  close  of  1859 ;  the  health  of 
Lady  Napier  had  been  long  failing,  but  at  this  time  alarming 
symptoms  appeared.  It  was  not,  however,  thought  necessary 
to  disturb  her  husband  with  the  tidings,  and  when  her  daily 
visits  to  his  room  were  discontinued,  he  supposed  some  ordinary 
ailment  to  be  the  cause. 

The  close  should  be  described  in  the  biographer’s  own 
words :  — 

‘  A  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  letter.  Lady  Napier  was 
seized  with  sudden  insensibility,  and  continued  in  that  state  so  long 
that  her  medical  attendant  thought  it  very  doubtful  if  she  would 
ever  recover  from  it ;  it  became  therefore  imperative  to  inform  Sir 
William  of  her  real  condition.  That  announcement  was  accepted 
by  him  as  his  own  summons  ;  from  that  moment  it  appeared  as  if  he 
gave  up  all  thought  or  desire  of  life.  lie  w’ho  had  shown  wonderful 
fortitude  under  his  own  sufierings,  and  even  to  the  very  last,  when 
not  in  the  worst  paroxysms,  manifested  such  a  springing  elasticity 
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and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  now  at  last  gave  up  the  struggle.  He 
refused  all  nourishment  as  loathsome  to  him,  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  like  the  Israelitish  king,  and  almost  literally  grieved  his  life 
away.  For  days  after  his  wife’s  danger  became  known  to  him  he 
would  see  no  one ;  and  when  his  son-in-law  on  first  arriving  went 
to  him  by  the  doctor’s  wish,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  roused  to 
talk,  he  found  liim  with  tears  rolling  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  think¬ 
ing,  as  he  said,  over  forty-eight  years  of  married  happiness  which 
was  coming  to  its  end.  After  all  his  long  pains,  it  was  not  his 
disease  but  sorrow  which  overcame  his  extraordinary  strength  and 
vitality ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  departure  of  hope  and  the 
desire  to  live,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  lingered  on  for  some 
time  longer. 

‘  Contrary  to  expectation  Lady  Napier  became  better,  but  as  she 
lay  in  one  room  and  her  husband  in  another  it  was  doubtful  which 
would  first  break  by  death  the  strong  chain  of  forty-eight  years’ 
riveting  which  bound  them  together. 

‘After  lying  in  the  state  above  described  all  January,  on  Friday, 
the  lOlh  of  February,  Sir  William’s  great  strength  began  to  yield. 
During  the  last  two  weeks,  to  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  all  acute  pain  appeared  to  have  departed.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  12th,  death  was  evidently  very  near.  Ills  wife  was  wheeled 
into  his  room  on  a  sofa  and  placed  beside  his  bed,  where  she  re¬ 
mained  about  an  hour.  lie  did  not  speak,  but  she  said  he  certainly 
knew  her  ;  and  thus  they  took  their  silent  farewell  of  a  companion¬ 
ship  which  had  so  greatly  blessed  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  His 
face  had  worn  all  day  that  indescribable  expression  of  peace  and 
ineffable  rest  which  often  marks  the  countenances  of  those  in  their 
latest  moments  who  have  gone  through  very  prolonged  sufferings ; 
and  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  breathed  his  life  away 
so  gently  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  the  breathing  ceased.’ 
(Vri.  ii.  pp.  482-3.) 

The  funeral,  which  t<x)k  place  at  Norwood,  ■w>as  strictly 
private,  but  all  the  surviving  veterans  of  the  old  Light 
Division  who  wore  within  reach  voluntarily  attended  to  pay  the 
last  mark  of  honour  to  their  departed  comrade.  Six  weeks 
afterwards,  she  who  had  been  his  mainstay  through  life,  without 
whose  help,  as  he  often  declared,  his  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War  could  not  have  been  accomjdished,  who  had  endured  with 
heroic  constancy  such  trials  as  seldom  fall  to  a  woman’s  lot  to 
bear,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  the  jwoj)  and  comfort  of  his  suffer¬ 
ing  old  age,  was  laid  i)eacefully  by  his  side. 

So  livetl  and  so  died,  after  seventy-four  years  of  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  extraordinary  energy,  conflict,  and  endurance,  William 
Francis  Patrick  Najuer,  a  man  who.se  name  the  country  which 
he  serve<l,  and  the  profession  which  he  adorned,  will  not 
willingly  let  die.  AVhat  he  was  as  a  soldier  is  but  partially 
known  to  the  world  for  this  reason,  that,  being  bimself  the 
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chronicler  of  the  operations  in  which  lie  took  part,  his  indi¬ 
vidual  share  in  them  has  escaped  the  mention  which  it  would 
doubtless  have  received  from  another  pen.  Moreover  his 
military  career  was  prematurely  closed,  and  an  op|H)rtunity 
was  never  attbrded  of  testing  his  ability  in  the  more  arduous 
departments  of  his  profession.  He  never  held  a  high  command, 
and  his  capacity  for  handling  large  bodies  of  men,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  greater  operations  of  war,  must  remain  in  some  degree 
problematical.  But  he  had  applied  his  sagacious  and  eomjirc- 
hensive  mind  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  military  science ;  he 
had  deeply  jiondered  and  commented  ujMm  the  most  celebrated 
campaigns  of  ancient  and  modern  generals;  he  had  been  admitted 
to  discuss  with  Wellington  the  plans  and  combinations  of  that 
great  master :  he  had  sketched  out,  with  a  singular  concurrence 
of  ideas,  the  scheme  of  those  operations  in  Iiulia  which  his 
brother  C'harles  had  conducted  with  such  marvellous  results : 
an<l  if  any  judgment  can  be  safely  formed  from  the  principles 
and  views  which  he  has  left  on  record  in  his  writings,  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  had  circumstances  permitted 
him  to  take  the  position  ol’  command  to  which  his  genius  and 
ambition  })ointe<.l,  he  would  have  exhibited  in  practice,  what  he 
so  fully  comprehended  in  theory,  the  skill,  the  judgment,  and 
the  manifold  res<»urces  of  a  great  (‘ommamler.  In  the  moral 
and  physical  attributes  which  qualify  a  man  to  lead  ami  to 
gaiu  a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  others,  he  was  certainly  pre¬ 
eminent.  Such  was  he  as  a  soldier :  as  a  writer,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  in  the  special  field  of  literature  which  he  select^  for 
himself,  he  stands  almost  without  a  rival.  But,  unless  the  light 
in  which  he  is  exhibited  in  the  volumes  before  us  is  entirely  dis- 
torte<l  and  fallacious,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  there  Avas  in 
William  Napier  something  yet  greater  and  more  admirable  than 
either  the  |)i-owess  of  the  soldier  or  the  genius  of  the  historian, 
and  that  was  — the  character  of  the  man.  'fhere  was  in  him  a 
large  infusion  of  the  heroic  element,  that  nobleness  of  nature, 
that  loftiness  of  thought  and  aim,  Avhich  elevated  him,  iiotAvith- 
standing  his  full  human  share  of  faults  and  imperfections,  above 
the  stature  of  common  men.  He  walked  in  the  light  of  a  grand 
ideal,  of  Avhich  self-devotion,  disinterestedness,  loyalty,  and 
truth  Avere  the  leading  outlines.  ‘  England  has  neetl  of’  such 
men ;  Avhen  she  ceases  to  produce  them,  the  star  of  her  great¬ 
ness  will  be  on  the  Avane.  And  as  she  oavcs  them  a  large  debt 
for  their  spirit-stirring  example,  she  OAves  it  likcAvise  to  their 
memories  ‘  to  guard  their  honour  from  corru])tion.’ 
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AkT.  IV. — 1.  A  general  View  of  the  Criminal  Tmw  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  .T.\mes  Fitzjames  Stephen,  M.A.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  Recorder  of  Newark  u|K)n 
Trent.  1863. 

2.  First  Report  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to 
consider  the  Reform  of  the  Judicial  Procedure  and  Laics 
of  India.  1856. 

3.  (24  &  25  Victoritp,  chaps.  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99, 100.)  Acts 
for  the  Consolidation  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

^ilE  work  of  Mr.  Fitzjames  Ste])hen  on  Criminal  Law,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  these  observations,  is,  he 
informs  ns,  intended  neither  for  practical  use  nor  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  professional  study.  Its  object  is  to  jpve  an  account 
of  the  {general  scope,  tendency,  and  desif;n  of  this  important 
part  of  our  institutions.  The  matter  is  scarcely  clcare<l  u[)  by 
this  announcement,  for  it  seems  (juitc  clear  that,  either  for 
practice  or  study,  it  is  necessary  to  apprehend  the  scope, 
tendency,  and  dcsijjn  of  the  criminal  law.  The  apparent  dif¬ 
ficulty,  however,  vanishes  on  inspection  of  the  Avork  itself. 
Mr.  Stephen  has  formed  many  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  reforms  rccpiircd  in  the  criminal  law,  and  well  knowin<( 
that  he  Avould  have  little  chance  of  a  hearin"  were  he  to 
embody  his  ])ro|K)sals  in  a  sinj^lc  pamphlet,  he  has  preferred 
to  adopt  the  didactic  in  preference  to  the  expository  form. 
Interspersing  his  explanations  Avith  such  remedial  sugges¬ 
tions  :us  fn»m  time  to  time  occur  to  him.  The  course  he 
has  taken  seems  to  be  a  judicious  one,  and  the  result  is  a  Avork 
which  gives  the  fair  and  im])artial  view  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
learning  on  a  subject  Avell  deserving  the  attention  of  English¬ 
men  of  every  rank  and  condition. 

Many  things  combine  to  draAv  attention  at  this  particular  time 
;  to  the  present  state  of  our  criminal  Iuav.  A  hideous  exhibition  of 
i  depravity  and  Avickedness  Avhich  attended  the  execution  of  the 
!  murderer  Muller  has  made  men  doubt  Avhether  it  is  Avise  to  retain 
j  the  present  plan  (tf  public  executions,  or  Avhether  more  terror 
I  might  not  be  insjdrcd  into  evil-doers,  less  opportunity  might 
he  given  f»»r  the  exhibition  of  brazen  hardihood  on  the  part 
of  the  culprit,  and  much  brutality  and  obscenity  miglit  be 
avoided,  if  the  execution  Avere  conducted  privately  but  attested 
hy  competent  Avitnesscs.  Then  there  is  the  commission  ap- 
|H)intetl  to  inquire  into  capital  punishments  which  seems  to 
announce  a  doubt  on  behalf  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
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whether  tleath-punishment  in  any  shape  on{rht  to  be  continued 
at  all.  If  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  secondary  punishment,  we 
find  matters  involved  in  still  greater  uncertainty.  The  ill- 
advised  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the 
increase  of  transportation  to  Western  Australia  has,  as  was 
foreseen  at  the  time,  ereatetl  such  a  ferment  in  the  colonies, 
that  it  was  withdrawn  before  it  was  acted  on,  and  the  victory 
has  been  so  actively  followetl  up,  that  the  (rovemment  have 
announced  their  intention  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  powers 
to  discontinue  transportation  to  Western  Australia  altogether. 

The  remai’kable  and  very  unsatisfactory  case  of  Dr.  Smet- 
hnrst,  where  the  verdict  of  a  jury'  was  virtually  set  aside  by  the 
re|K)rt  of  a  medical  man  cmj)loyed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to 
investigate  the  case  without  having  power  to  administer  an 
oath,  and  without  being  examined  on  oath  himself;  the  ease 
of  Jessie  ^laelachlan,  where  a  prisoner  who  was,  by  her  »»wn 
confession,  the  principal  in  a  murder  in  the  first  degree,  re- 
ceive<l  the  pardon  of  the  Crowm;  and  the  case  of  Townley, 
where  the  execution  of  the  law  was  virtually  set  aside  by  the 
certificate  of  two  Derbyshire  magistrates,  put  in  motion  by  the 
attorney  for  the  defendant,  have  drawn  much  attention  to  the 
powers  exereisetl  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  raise<l  a  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
great  respect  and  consideration,  whether  the  powers  now  vested 
in  the  Home  Secretary  should  continue  to  remain  in  his  hand, 
or  whether  some  court  of  appeal  should  not  be  providetl. 

Thus  the  whole  question  of  secondary  punishment  for  the 
graver  class  of  offences  is  once  more  reopened,  and  every  man 
is  at  liberty  to  offer  his  views  in  op|)osition  to  a  system  in 
which  those  who  direct  it  seem  to  have  so  little  confidence. 
The  digestion  of  the  criminal  law  by  the  Acts  of  1861,  the 
recent  introduction  of  a  code  of  penal  enactments  into  India, 
avowedly  in  place  of  English  common  law,  tend  to  show 
that  things  can  hardly  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are ;  and 
yet  notwithstanding  all  this  flood  of  innovation,  opinion,  we 
believe,  lies  generally  in  the  direction  of  leaving  things  alone, 
and  not  endangering  the  gootl  we  ]K)ssess  by'  any  exaggerated 
zeal  for  refonnation.  To  those  who  entertain  any  such  con¬ 
viction  on  the  subject,  w'e  recommend  Mr.  Stephen’s  work  as 
well  calculated  to  raise  intelligent  doubt,  and  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  arriving  at  sound  and  beneficial  conclusions.  It  will 
be  our  endeavour  in  what  follow's  to  suggest  reasons  why  the 
criminal  law,  though  so  much  and  so  deservedly  praised,  re¬ 
quires  alteration  and  amendment,  and  to  point  out  those 
refonns  which  we  believe  may  safely  be  made  without  impair- 
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Ing  the  stability,  and  with  great  improvement  to  the  symmetry, 
of  this  venerable  fabric. 

The  argument  against  capital  punishments  derived  from  the 
presumed  sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  absence  of  any  right 
in  society  to  deprive  any  of  its  members  of  that  existence 
which  it  did  not  confer  upon  them,  finds,  as  might  be  expected, 
little  favour.  In  this  hard  and  practical  age,  people  have 
found  that  the  metaphysical  assumptions  which  met  so  much 
favour  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  are  very  fallible  guides  in 
the  affairs  of  human  Hie.  Nor  are  we  now  much  pressed  by 
the  assertion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  set  a  good 
example  to  their  people,  and  encourage  them  to  respect  human 
life  by  showing  respect  for  it  themselves.  The  answer  of  the 
French  philosopher  is  as  true  as  it  is  witty ;  the  wdiole  thing 
is  nothing  but  a  question  of  priority.  Who  is  to  begin — the 
Government  or  the  murderer :  ‘  Abolissons  la  peine  de  mort, 

‘  mais  que  messieurs  les  assassins  commencent.’  Let  the 
murderer  abolish  the  pain  of  death,  and  Government  will  be 
most  happy  to  follow’  his  example.  But  we  have  no  similar 
security  on  his  behalf. 

The  arguments  which  are  principally  pressed  are,  that  the 
object  of  punishment  is  either  to  refonn  or  to  deter ;  that  in  the 
case  of  death-punishment  reformation  is  of  course  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  while  it  is  broadly  denie<l  that  death-punishment  has  any 
deterring  efficacy.  The  argument  is  an  abstract  one,  and  it  is  as 
old  as  Thucydides.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  memorable  speech 
of  Diodotus  on  behalf  of  the  Mitylenians,  and  deserves  quot¬ 
ing  at  length,  as  being,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  remon¬ 
strance  of  humanity  and  good  sense  against  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  punishment  of  death. 

‘  In  the  cities,’  he  says,  ‘the  punishment  of  death  is  propounded  for 
many  faults  even  less  than  the  one  we  are  considering,  yet  still  men 
carried  away  liy  hope  run  the  risk  ;  and  no  one  yet  advanced  to  danger 
having  convinced  himself  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  not  prevail. 
It  is  the  nature  of  all  men  to  err  both  in  private  and  public  matters, 
and  there  is  no  law  that  will  prevent  them  from  this,  since  men  have 
gone  through  all  punishments,  adding  and  adding  that  they  might 
be  less  injured  by  the  evil-disposed,  and  it  is  probable  that  originally 
more  gentle  piiiiifhinents  were  imposed  for  the  greatest  offences,  but 
these  bi-ing  transgressed  in  course  of  time,  the  greater  number  are 
raised  to  death,  and  this  law  is  still  transgressed.  Either  then  you 
must  find  a  more  dreadful  terror  than  this,  or  this  at  least  in  no 
degree  restrains ;  but  poverty  giving  boldness  to  the  needy,  and 
opportunity  suggesting  covetousness  to  insolence  and  pride,  and  other 
external  circumstances  giving  similar  incentives  to  the  disposition 
of  men,  as  each  is  ruled  by  some  incurable  master-passion,  lead  them 
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forth  to  danger.  And  hope  and  desire,  in  every  case  desire  leading 
and  liopc  following,  desire  devising  the  plot  and  hope  suggesting 
the  facility  of  its  execution,  do  most  evil,  and,  unseen  as  they  are, 
prove  stronger  than  the  dangers  that  are  seen.’ 

Another  argument  is  the  one  from  familiarity  and  compa-saion, 
stated  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  In  his  Fourth  Institute: — 

‘True  it  is,  vre  have  found  from  useful  experience  that  it  is  not 
frequent  and  often  punishment  that  doth  prevent  like  offences. 
Tliose  offences  that  are  often  committed  are  often  punished,  for  the 
frequency  of  the  punishment  makes  it  so  familiar  that  it  is  not  feared. 
For  example,  what  a  lamentable  case  it  is  to  see  so  many  Christian 
men  and  women  strangled  on  that  accursed  tree  the  gallows,  inso¬ 
much  as  if  in  a  largo  field  a  man  might  sec  altogether  all  the  Chris¬ 
tians  that  but  in  one  year  in  England  come  to  that  untimely  and 
isnominious  death,  if  there  were  any  sp.ark  of  grace  or  charity  in 
him,  it  would  make  his  heart  to  bleed  for  pity  and  compassion.* 

Another  argument  much  insisted  on  is  that  the  dislike  that 
is  felt  in  many  quarters  to  the  punishment  of  death  causes 
juries  to  fail  iu  their  duty  in  dealing  with  cajtital  cases ;  so  that 
the  severity  of  the  punishment  when  inflicted  is  in  this  view 
more  than  counteractctl  hy’  the  difficulties  wdiieh  that  very 
severity  p«t.s  iu  the  way  of  obtaining  any  punishment  at  all. 

The  first  remark  we  have  to  make  on  this  controversy  is,  that 
the  assertion  so  constantly  made,  that  the  two  ends  of  punish¬ 
ment  are  to  deter  or  to  reform,  is  a  very  incomplete  account  of 
the  matter,  since  it  omits  an  office  perhaps  as  valuable  as  either 
of  the  others — that  of  preventing  further  crime.  Every  criminal 
is  a  heavy  incubus  on  the  public,  and  gains  his  subsistence  in 
the  manner  most  wasteful  and  most  injurious  to  their  resources. 
Tlie  thief  receives  a  very  small  portion  of  the  property  which  he 
takes  away  ;  the  man  of  violence  inflicts  misery  infinitely  greater 
than  the  satisfaction  he  derives  ;  tfie  criminal’s  business  is  carried 
on  at  a  frightful  waste  of  human  property  and  human  well-being. 
During  the  time  when  a  criminal  is  kept  under  restraint  society 
is  a  gainer  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  misery  he  would  have 
claused  had  he  been  at  large,  and  by  the  difference  between  the 
expense  of  his  maintenance  in  ])rison  and  the  tax  that  he 
would  levy  on  society  by  wasteful  and  reckless  depredation, 
if  these  considerations  are  strong  when  applied  to  mere  im¬ 
prisonment,  how  much  stronger  must  they  be  when  applied  to 
a  species  of  punishment  which  relieves  the  community  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  cost  and  anxiety  of  maintaining  and  guarding 
the  criminal,  and  puts  it  absolutely  out  of  his  ])ower  to  do  any 
further  mischief  to  his  fellow-creatures  ?  It  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  superficial,  and  what  we  may  call  pseudophilanthropical 
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|K)int  of  view  from  which  this  question  is  ordinarily  regarded, 
rliat  men  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  suftcrings  of  the 
criminal,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  misery  that  he  has  inflicted, 
and  the  misery  which,  in  the  event  of  his  escape,  he  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  inflict  on  innocent  persons.  To  the  act  of  wise 
vigour  which  ]»revented  Strafford  from  acting  as  the  minister 
and  general  of  C'harlcs  I.  during  the  great  civil  war  which  he 
provoked,  and  which  he  alone  could  [n-obahly  have  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  more  than  to  any  other  circum¬ 
stance  do  we  owe  the  establishment  of  our  liberties.  It 
is  said  that  Palmer  had  committed  in  all  fourteen  murders; 
had  he  been  detected  and  executed  for  the  first,  on  which  side 
would  have  been  the  gain  to  humanity?  In  a  recent  Avork  by  a 
colonial  judge,  we  are  told  of  the  case  of  a  man  called  Lynch, 
who  was  tried  ami  acquitted  for  murder  by  a  merciful  jurv, 
and  who  lived  to  murder  ten  other  persons  with  everv  aggra¬ 
vation  of  cruelty  and  atrocity  that  can  be  conceived  before  he 
was  overtaken  by  tardy  justice.  IVe  are  justified,  therefore, 
in  saying  that  one  end  of  punishment  is  to  ])revent  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime,  and  that  this  end  is  attained  by  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  in  the  very  highest  degree. 

It  would  be,  ])erhaj)s,  unjust  to  press  too  hard  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  'riuicydides,  which  was  directed  not  against  the  capital 
punishment  of  individuals,  but  against  the  indiscriminate  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  whole  male  |H)pulation  of  a  great  city.  But  it  is 
([uite  evicleut  that  such  an  argument  proves  too  much.  If  the 
master  jiassious  of  mankind  are  so  absolutely  irresistible,  if 
desire  meeting  with  op|)ortunity  and  stimidated  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  success  is  sure  to  make  the  attempt,  we  may  give  up 
not  only  the  punisluneut  of  death,  but  all  punishment  what¬ 
ever,  and  must  trust  for  the  repression  of  crime  to  an  education, 
if  sucli  a  one  can  be  found,  which  will  enable  men  to  control  from 
within  tlieir  unruly  passions,  and  to  such  a  police  from  without 
as  will  afford  sufficient  pr<*tection  against  violejice.  The  argu¬ 
ment  reduces  itself  to  an  absurdity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  career 
of  a  criminal  must  be  looked  upon  like  any  other  career:  it  has 
its  attractions  and  its  di'awbacks ;  its  attractions  consist  in 
obtaining  the  proi)crty  of  others  Avithout  steady  labour,  in 
gratifying  any  impulse  of  revenge  or  lust  as  it  arises,  and  in 
a  certain  spirit  of  adventure  Avhich  leads  some  men  to  court 
<langer  for  the  sake  of  its  excitement.  What  its  drawbacks  are 
mainly  depends  upon  the  laAV.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature, 
on  behalf  of  the  honest  part  of  the  community,  to  make  those 
drawbacks  as  great  as  possible,  without  shocking  the  general 
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feeling  of  humanity  or  defeating  its  own  end  by  the  impunity 
which  is  sure  to  follow  on  overstrainetl  severity. 

The  only  proof  w’hich  is  given  of  the  assertion  that  the 
punishment  of  death  does  not  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime  is  the  umiucstionable  fact  that  those  crimes  for  which 
the  punishment  of  death  is  denounced  do  nevertheless  continue 
to  be  committed — that  is,  the  remedy  is  no  remedy  at  all, 
because  it  does  not,  in  every  case,  eifect  a  |)erfect  cure.  The 
question  is  not  of  completely  preventing  crime,  but  of  materially 
checking  its  spread  and  increase,  and  may  l)c  reduced  to  this 
simple  issue — is  or  is  not  the  j)unishment  of  death  greatly 
dreaded  by  criminals.  Lo<tk  at  the  facts.  If  a  man  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  any  punisluncnt  short  of  death,  little  more  is  heanl 
of  him.  He  vanishes  from  the  sight  and  the  mind  of  the  public, 
and  considerable  attempts  arc  seldom  made  to  save  him  from 
the  penalty  he  has  incurred.  How  different  is  it  in  the  case  of 
the  punishment  of  death  I  How  strenuous  arc  the  exertions 
made  on  every  hand  to  prevent  its  execution  I  How  very 
rarely  is  a  criminal  found  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  involving 
capital  punishment  I  How  strong  is  the  disposition  to  deny 
and  extenuate  his  crime,  and  to  treat  it,  even  if  thoroughly 
|)roved,  as  worthy  of  some  less  severe  punishment  I  It  is 
difticult  to  meet  contradictory  arguments  at  the  same  lime,  hut 
we  confess  of  the  two,  we  are  more  struck  with  the  view  which 
represents  the  punishment  of  death  as  having  too  much  than 
too  little  terror,  and  as  tending  to  defeat  itself  by  the  strength 
of  the  sentiment  against  its  execution  Avhich  it  raises  in  the 
jmblic  mind.  Some  years  ago,  when,  from  causes  mainly 
political,  people  had  less  contidence  than  they  haj>pily  have 
now  in  the  administration  of  justice,  this  argument  against  the 
punishment  of  death,  from  the  impunity  which  it  often  seemred, 
undoubtedly  carried  with  it  great  weight ;  but  it  is  among 
many  reassuring  and  gratifying  symptoms  which  characterise 
the  times  in  which  it  is  our  gootl  fortune  to  live,  that  we  hear 
little  now  of  this  morbid  sensibility,  and  that  juxies  are  found 
to  decide  on  capital  cases  with  a  cai'c,  indeed,  and  with  an 
anxiety  befitting  the  solemn  and  Irrevocable  d(K)m  which  hangs 
on  their  decision,  but  with  no  greater  bearing  in  favour  of  the 
jxrisoner  than  is  exhibitexl  in  cases  of  less  awful  imjwn’tance. 
The  milder  our  government  has  become,  the  less  disjHxsition  do 
the  people  show  to  fetter  its  efficiency  by  faltering  in  the 
execution  of  those  painful  hut  necessary  duties  which  devolve 
upon  them.  The  whole  question  is  in  the  hands  of  the  juries; 
for  if  it  were  found  that  they  habitually  refused  to  convict  in 
capital  cases,  the  legislature  Avould  have  no  resource  hut  to 
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abolish  the  punishment  of  death  altogether.  There  is  no  fear 
in  the  present  day  that  death-jninishments  will  lose  their  efficacy 
by  too  great  frequency,  and  the  argument  from  compassion,  if 
it  be  once  conceded  that  they  deter  from  crime,  is  certainly  not 
on  the  side  of  their  abolition. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  to  con¬ 
tinue,  shall  it  continue  as  at  present,  with  every  circumstance 
of  the  most  extreme  publicity  ?  The  argument  in  favour  of 
publicity  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  execution 
shall  be  notorious,  so  that  no  idea  may  exist  that  the  cri¬ 
minal  has  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice  by  any  culpable 
connivance  of  the  authointies.  It  is  also  said,  that,  as  the 
object  of  punishment  is  to  deter,  it  should  be  made  as  public 
as  possible,  in  order  that  this  object  may  be  the  more  fully  at¬ 
tained.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  urge<l. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  such  evidence  of  the  execution 
of  a  sentence  as  shall  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  reasonable 
man  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene 
of  indescribable  tumult  and  confusion,  little  able  to  identify 
the  malefactor,  whose  last  struggles  are  theatrically  paraded 
before  their  eyes.  We  are  also  disposed  to  think  that  a  private 
execution,  all  tilings  well  weighed  and  considered,  is  much  more 
likely  to  insjiire  terror  into  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  than  the 
public  exhibition  with  which  we  are  familiar.  We  must  view 
these  things,  not  from  the  ]X)int  of  view  of  men  of  education 
and  refinement,  but  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed — 
the  classes  brutalised  by  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  crime. 
No  doubt,  a  gentleman — if  wc  can  imagine  a  person  reallv 
worthy  of  the  name  in  such  a  situation — would  feel  the  public 
exjmsurc  as  the  bitterest  and  most  intolerable  part  of  his 
punishment.  liut  though  the  law  is  made  for  all,  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  its  provisions  must  be  estimated  with  reference 
to  the  feelings  and  notions  of  the  class  on  which  it  is  des¬ 
tined  principally  to  act.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that 
this  very  publicity  is,  to  the  hardened  criminal,  the  greatest 
possible  comfort  and  8111)1)01^:.  lie  has  the  excitement  of 
appearing  on  a  public  theatre  to  act  a  very  notorious  part,  to 
be  for  the  moment  the  object  of  undivided  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  opinion 
which  he  values  is  not  that  of  his  superiors  ;  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  very  class  from  which  he  is  taken,  and  who  stand  by  as 
critical  judges  to  ap])laud  or  condemn  the  manner  in  which  he 
passes  through  the  closing  scene.  There  are  familiar  faces  in 
the  crowd,  there  are  nods  and  recognitions,  there  is  a  sound  of 
well-known  voices  even  in  that  extremity.  He  does  not  fall 
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altogether  solitary,  nor  altogether  deserted.  He  has  still  one 
feat  to  accomjdish.  He  must  die  game.  Turn  next  to  the 
spectators.  The  Avhole  exhibition  is  to  them  one  of  thrilling 
interest  and  excitement — of  interest  into  which  they  can  tho¬ 
roughly  enter,  of  excitement  which  the  coarsest  and  most 
callous  natures  cannot  help  feeling:  they  are  encouraged  in 
crime  by  the  exhibition  of  courage  and  hardihood,  and  feel 
that,  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  they  would  be  able 
to  act  a  similar  ])art.  If  the  execution  be  as  it  commonly  is, 
as  in  the  case  of  ^Muller,  for  instance,  death  almost  without  a 
struggle,  they  learn  the  fatal  secret — to  persons  whose  only 
terror  is  the  privation  of  life — how  easy  it  is  to  die. 

‘  Victuros«iue  Dei  celaiit  ut  vivere  ilurcnt 
Felix  esse  inori.’ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  sidferliigs 
of  the  criminal  be  long  and  protracted,  a  feeling  of  indignation 
is  engendered  against  the  execution  of  justice,  and  there  is 
great  danger  that  the  criminal  should  be  converted  into  a 
martyr.  As  far  as  abstract  argument  goes,  then,  the  scale 
seems  to  preponderate  very  decidedly  against  the  publicity  of 
execution.  But  we  are  not  left  wholly  to  abstract  argumeut. 
In  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  where,  if  anywhere  in 
the  world,  the  feelings,  liabits,  and  propensities  of  the  criminal 
classes  «)ught  to  be  tlutroughly  iinderstood,  private  executions 
have  been  the  ])ractice  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  interesting  account  ii 
the  colonial  law  and  its  effects,  as  described  by  the  highest 
legal  authority  in  the  colony.  liy  the  Act  of  the  legislature  of 
New  South  Wales  which  parsed  in  18.33,  any'  number  of  justices 
of  the  peace  at  their  own  discretljui,  and  any  number  of  un- 
orticial  spectators  at  the  discretion  of  the  shcrltf,  may  be 
a<lmitted  within  the  jail  t«»  witness  the  execution ;  and  the 
execution  must  be  witnessed  and  the  fact  certiBed  in  writing 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  the  surgeon  and  governor  of 
the  jail  and  two  or  three  other  persons.  In  fact,  every  such  cer¬ 
tificate  is  usually  signed  by  about  eight  or  ten  credible  persons. 
It  is  twice  j)ublished,  as  the  law  reipilres,  in  the  Cxovcrnment 
Gazette,  and  any  false  statement  in  it  is  punishable  as  a  felony. 
In  addition  to  this  official  publication,  there  is  generally  a 
detaileil  account  of  the  e.xecutiou  in  one  or  more  of  the  news¬ 
papers  by  a  rcjtortcr  who  has  obtained  admission  for  that  pur- 
j*ose.  There  is,  in  short,  no  reason  for  doubting  the  reality  of 
the  execution  in  any  case,  and  we  are  assured  that  no  such 
doubt  ever  has  been  entertained  as  to  the  execution  of  any 
criminal  whatever  under  the  existing  system.  It  is  believeil 
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that  this  comparatively  j)rivate  execution  is,  as  might  have 
been  cxjtcctcd  from  the  arguments  adduced  above,  more 
drcadetl  by  the  criminal  than  j)ublic  executions  used  to  be. 
There  is  no  excitement,  no  oj)portunity  for  display,  no  sym- 
])athy,  no  one  who  has  come  to  see  if  tlic  criminal  will  die 
game.  Tlie  spectators  arc  unim])assioned,  they  come  to  witness 
and  record  the  transaction,  and  have  no  associations  or  feelings 
in  common  with  the  suttcrer:  all  is  solemnity  and  calm.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  case  be  one  calculated  to  excite  the 
passions  and  hatred  of  the  people,  the  last  moments  of  the 
prisoner  are  undisturbed  by  the  bowlings  and  execrations  of  a 
innb,  many  of  whom,  if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  could  be  re¬ 
vealed,  would  be  found  little  better  than  himself.  The  secresy 
of  the  event  gives  scope  for  the  imagination,  and  invests  death 
with  greater  terrors  than  the  actual  sight  of  the  struggle.  Add 
to  this  that  secret  jmnishment  saves  entirely  the  demoralising 
scenes  which  usually  surround  jniblic  executions,  and  of 
which  we  have  recently  had  so  fearful  an  exhibition  under  the 
scaffold  of  ^liiller,  and  we  think  that  a  very  strong  case  is 
made  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  now  sitting 
in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  private  for  public  executions. 

\\  e  may  assume,  after  the  recent  authoritative  announce¬ 
ment,  that  transportation  to  AVesteni  Australia  nnll  henceforth 
be  given  up;  and  this  raises  the  question  whether  we  are, 
therefore,  to  give  up  transportation  altogether,  and,  if  not,  in 
what  form  and  under  what  conditions  it  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  old  notion  of  trans|)ortation  w’as  the  sending 
prisoners  to  a  new  settlement  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  there  to  be  held  to  lalwuir,  as  originally  in  New  South 
Wales,  either  in  a  regulated  kind  of  slavery  to  work  for 
private  persons,  or,  as  more  recently  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land 
and  Western  Aiistralia,  to  work  together  in  gangs  on  roads 
or  other  j)ublic  undertakings.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
criininars  sentence,  it  Avas  expected  and  intended  that  he 
should  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  free  settlers  in 
the  colony,  and  it  Avas  hoped  that  the  facility  of  finding 
employment  .and  of  making  a  fortune  incidental  to  a  neAv 
country  Avould  prevent  him  in  general  from  falling  back  into 
those  criminal  practices  Avhich  had  entailed  njwn  him  so  much 
misery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this 
plan,  because,  Avhatever  they  may  be,  Ave  are  convinced  that 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  colonisation  and  the  improved 
facilities  of  intercourse,  it  is  simply  impracticable.  The  first 
condition  of  success  for  a  system  of  transportation  on  the  old 
principle  is  a  thriving  and  j)rogrcssive  community ;  that  con- 
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dition  was  not  realised  by  Western  Australia ;  and  the  result 
is  that,  instead  of  absorbing  the  bond  labour  into  the  mass  of 
the  free,  the  market  became  glutted  and  free  labour  was  driven 
from  the  country.  Not  only  did  free  labour  fly  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  convict,  but  the  convicts  themselves  have  re- 
emigrated  in  large  numbers  in  search  of  better  wages,  or  more 
abundant  plunder;  and  this  last  effect  of  over-supplying  a 
limited  market  with  ‘labour  has  in  the  case  of  Western 
Australia  brought  the  whole  system  to  the  ground  by  ex¬ 
citing  the  indignation  of  the  colonies  upon  whom  the  overflow 
of  the  i)olluted  stream  discharge<l  itself.  For  such  trans¬ 
portation,  then,  to  succeed,  we  must  have  a  fine  country  and 
a  thriving  community ;  but  whatever  was  the  case  forty 
years  ago,  no  thriving  community  will  now  tolerate  trans- 
jKirtation  for  a  moment ;  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  The 
world  is  now  thoroughly  laid  open  to  emigration ;  it  is  a  great 
auction-mart,  in  which  different  communities  are  bidding  for 
the  superfluous  population  of  more  thickly-peopled  countries. 
Cheap  land,  iumiediate  naturalisation,  ultra-democratic  forms 
of  government  are  the  inducements  commonly  held  out,  and 
the  competition  is  so  keen  that  any  community  which  should 
burden  itself  with  the  disgrace  and  injury  of  a  convict  popu¬ 
lation  would  infallibly  be  distanced  in  the  race.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  therefore,  on  the  old  plan,  becomes  im])ossible,  because  it 
cannot  coexist  with  a  large,  free,  and  untainted  population. 
If  the  country  is  ]X)or  and  the  increase  of  capital  slow,  the 
free  popidation  will  be  driven  out.  If  tlie  country  is  rich  and 
the  increase  of  capital  rapid,  the  free  population  will  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment  the  introduction  of  the  convict  element, 
because  they  justly  regard  it  as  fatal  not  only  to  their  moral, 
but  to  their  material  interest.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
narrowed  to  sometliing  little  more  than  a  point  of  detail,  that 
is,  shall  we  inflict  all  secondaiy  punishments  whatever  within 
the  British  Isles,  or  shall  we,  in  some  cases,  send  our  criminals 
to  undergo  their  punishment  in  remote  and  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  empire?  There  is  |>erhaps  no  more  manifest  defect 
in  our  penal  system  than  the  enormous  interval  which  sepa¬ 
rates  capital  from  the  very  highest  secondary  punishment.  It 
has  pleased  the  legislature  to  abolish  ca])ital  punishments  in 
the  case  of  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  of  rape,  and  of’ 
other  crimes  which  we  need  not  more  particularly  mention. 
Men  convicted  of  such  crimes,  it*  they  conduct  themselves 
well  under  sentence,  have  still  a  fair  future  before  them, 
and  may,  after  a  ])eriod  of  punishment  and  probation,  look 
forward  to  a  life  of  comfort  and  tranquillity.  It  requires 
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little  argument  to  show  that  the  first  of  these  offences  involves 
exactly  the  same  moral  guilt  as  murder  itself,  and  the  other 
being  the  infliction  of  an  injury  often  worse  than  death,  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  as  less  criminal.  Might  it  be  possible 
to  select  in  some  rude  and  boisterous  climate  on  some  desolate 
shore,  where  the  surrounding  wilderness  precludes  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  escape,  and  where  continual  labour  is  necessary  to 
provide  daily  subsistence,  a  place  of  punishment  for  those 
great  criminals  whom  it  is  not  thought  proper  to  execute;  a 
])lace  from  which,  when  they  have  once  arrived  there,  they 
shall  return  no  more,  so  that  it  may  be  very  reasonably 
doubted  whether  the  man  who  is  reserved  for  such  a  destiny 
has  any  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that  he  has  escaj)ed  the 
gibbet  to  which  a  few  years  ago  he  would  certainly  have  been 
consigned  ?  If  it  were  practicable,  the  establishment  of  such 
a  i)enal  settlement  might  fill  up  the  void  which  every  man 
wh()  carefully  considers  our  system  of  punishment  must  be 
perfectly  aware  exists  between  the  heaviest  of  our  present 
secondary  ])unishments  and  the  gallows.  lJut  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ex|)erience  of  Norfolk  Island  and  its  ineffable 
horrors,  is  a  powerlul  argument  against  the  repetition  of  such 
an  attemjg. 

Before  parting  from  the  (piestiou  of  punishments,  we  will 
glance  at  a  subject  which  has  lately  occupied  much  public 
attention,  and  excited  a  great  deal  t)f  bitter  feeling.  By  the 
law  of  England,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  final,  whether  for 
acquittal  or  condemnation,  and  if  the  innocence  of  a  prisoner 
shoidd  be  ever  so  clearly  established,  the  only  means  known  to 
our  law  of  doing  him  justice  is  by  the  exercise,  by  the  Crown, 
of  the  prerogative  of  ]>ardon,  under  the  atlvice  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  objections  to  this 
proceeding  are  obvious,  if  a  man,  who  is  really  innocent,  has 
been  convicted.  His  claim  is  not  for  mercy,  but  for  justice. 
The  punishment  ought  not  to  be  remitted,  but  the  convic¬ 
tion  from  which  the  punishment  flows  should  be  set  aside. 
Waiving  this  objection,  we  remark  that  the  law  provides  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  De])artment  with  none  of  that 
machinery  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  rightly  the  power  which  he  virtually  possesses  of 
setting  aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  He  cannot  summon 
witnesses;  he  cannot  administer  an  oath  to  them;  he  cannot 
compel  the  production  of  documents ;  he  cannot  hold  a  court 
of  justice  in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  tenn.  We 
pass  by  as  utterly  impracticable  the  proposal  which  has  been 
frefjuently  made  of  allowing  new'  trials  in  criminal  cases.  The 
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delay  interposed  woidd  be  fatal  to  that  dispatch  which  is  tlie 
very  essence  of  the  administration  of  penal  justice,  and  if 
a  conviction  was  not  allowed  to  he  final,  an  acquittal  could 
hardly  claim  to  he  so.  It  would  obviously  he  impossible  to 
strip  the  Oi’owii  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  so  that  every 
procedure  which  may  he  devised  must,  after  all,  he  only  an 
alternative.  In  an  inquiry  into  the  remedy  to  he  apjilied 
to  this  state  of  things  it  would  obviously  be  invidious  and 
useless  to  c-am  ass  the  real  or  alleged  failure  of  any  Secretary 
of  State  to  administer,  on  proper  principles,  this  delicate  and 
difticult  ])art  of  his  official  duties.  Mo  system  of  rules  can 
obviate  the  liability  to  miscarriage  of  the  most  cultivated  in¬ 
telligence,  the  highest  honour,  and  the  best  Intentions.  It  is 
the  fate  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to  be  alternately  censured  for 
undue  leniency  and  excessive  severity,  or,  sometimes  even,  a.s 
in  the  cjise  t>f  Townley,  for  the  indiscretion  and  rashness  of 
jiersons  over  whom  he  has  no  sort  of  control,  and  who  have 
abused  a  jwwer  vested  in  them,  with  Incredible  levity,  by  a 
carelessly  drawn  Act  of  Parliament.  Looking  at  the  matter 
merely  in  the  abstract,  we  have  to  consider  whether  anything 
can  be  done  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon,  and  to  diminish  the 
clamour  constantly  raised  against  the  most  careful  decisions  of 
very  able  men  who  have  succeeded  each  other  as  Secretaries  of 
Slate. 

‘  The  true  remedy  (says  Mr.  I'itzjames  Stephen)  would  be  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  court  of  law  charged  with  the  duty  of  doing  openly  and 
judicially  what  the  lloine  .Secretar}’  at  present  does  in  secret.  It 
might  be  enacted  that  if  it  appeared  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  that  after  the  conviction  of  any  person  for  any 
crime  new'  evidence  or  new'  reasons  to  doubt  the  truth  or  aecuraey 
of  the  evidence  actually  given  had  been  discovered,  or  if  the  judge 
who  tried  the  cause  were  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  the  Home  Se¬ 
cretary  might  call  together  a  court  to  be  composi  d  of  the  judge  who 
tried  the  cause,  one  other  judge,  and  the  Home  Secretary  himself, 
who  should  call  Ix'fore  them  any  witness  they  pleased,  and  examine 
both  them  and  the  prisoner,  if  they  thought  fit,  in  open  court,  and 
also  hear  arguments  by  counsel,  and  finally  deliver  judgment,  cither 
confirming,  quashing,  or  varying  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  they 
thought  projK'f.’ 

This  is  the  ])ro|K>sal  of  a  very  able  man,  who  bas  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  is  deserving  of  respectful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mercy  is,  in  this  instance,  taken  away,  although 
it  would  remain  to  be  exercised  in  all  eases,  excejit  the  two 
jirovided  for  the  case  — namely,  where  the  Secretary  of  State 
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should  certify  tliat  he  had  discovered  fresh  evidence,  and  tlie 
case  where  the  judf^e  sliould  certify  that  lie  was  dissatisfied 
with  tlie  verdict.  It  would  not  he  difficult  to  imagine  cases 
requiring  investigation  wliich  do  not  come  under  either  of  these 
two  heads ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  verdict,  though  the  judge  who  tried  the  case 
was  not :  in  sneh  a  case,  the  exercise  of  tlie  royal  prerogative 
of  mercy  is  obviously  exceedingly  invidious.  The  jirocceding 
contemplated  is  one,  so  far  as  we  ai*e  aware,  unknown  to  our 
law.  It  is  not  trying  the  case  over  again ;  for  it  docs  not 
appear  to  be  contemjilated  that  the  whole  evidence  is  to  be 
recapitulated  before  the  court,  rather  inaccurately  called  the 
court  of  apjieal.  It  is  not  an  ajijieal,  for  the  decision  is  not  to 
he  given  on  the  same  materials  as  those  on  which  the  jury 
decided.  The  court  is  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  formerly  given,  without  the  advantage  of  hearing  it  for 
the  first  time,  from  the  lijis  of  the  witnesses.  It  would  be  in 
the  last  degree  invidious  for  jiersons  to  volunteer  to  come 
forward  to  support  a  verdict  already  obtained,  v.bile  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  find  those  who  could  say  anything 
against  it.  Such  a  court  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  fatal 
blow  to  tbe  independence  of  juries.  We  have  said  that  it  is 
now  found  possible  to  induce  juries  to  convict,  in  capital  cases, 
on  pretty  nearly  the  same  evidence  as  in  minor  offences.  How 
long  would  this  be  the  case  if  their  verdicts  were  liable  to 
be  quashed  by  a  court  sitting  to  review  their  proceedings  on 
evidence  which  they  have  not  heard,  and  which,  if  they  had 
heard,  they  very  possibly  would  not  have  believed  ?  Will  they 
not  feel  that  the  invidious  duty  now  thrown  ujion  them  is  made 
ten  times  more  invidious  by  the  knowledge  that  their  verdict, 
on  matters  of  fact,  is  liable  to  be  .set  aside  by  persons  not 
jKissessed  of  the  local  knowledge  and  experience  which  they 
have,  not  having  heard  the  same  evidence,  and  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  legal  and  technical  ]H)int  of  view,  instead  of  that 
broad  and  popular  common  sense,  which  is  all  that  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  required  from  the  ordinary  juryman?  One  great  merit 
of  English  procedure  is,  that  the  whole  interest  of  the  case  is 
condensed  and  concentrated  into  a  single  trial.  Both  jiartles 
come  fully  prepared,  well  knowing  that  any  deficiency  of  proof 
can  never  after  be  supjilied.  Would  this  be  the  case,  if  we 
made  it  the  interest  of  the  defence  to  keep  something  back,  to 
be  brought  forward  afterwards,  so  as  to  obtain  a  review  in 
case  of  a  conviction  ?  For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  assent  to 
Mr.  Stephen’s  ]>roposal.  We  believe  that  a  court  of  the  kind 
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projKJsed  would  not  be  an  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  justice;  and  we  think  that,  «jreat  as  the  anomaly  might  be  of 
))ardoning  a  man  because  he  is  innocent,  it  is  better  to  preserve 
the  anomaly  which  is  an  evil,  rather  theoretical  than  practical, 
than  to  impair  that  on  which  the  whole  (*f  *>ur  criminal  law 
rests — the  finality  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  the  facts  left  to 
them  by  the  judge.  If  the  prerogative  of  ])ardon  is  to  remain 
intact,  we  must  have  some  one  respmsible  i’or  advising  the 
Crown  as  to  its  exercise,  and  that  person  must  not  be  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  land,  but  a  minister  holding  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  respt)nsible  to  Parliament  for  the  advice  he  gives. 
All,  we  think,  that  can  safely  be  done  is  to  give  the  Home 
Secretary  all  the  assistance  the  law  can  provide  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  duty,  and  to  secure  for  the  public  the  means  of 
fully  understanding  the  grounds  on  which  he  acts.  Tlie  duty 
of  the  Home  Secretary  is  not  to  revise  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
but  to  consider  whether  the  sentence  which  has  been  passed  on 
the  verdict  shoidd  be  carrietl  into  execution.  If  he  relies  on  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  evidence  before  the  jury  for  recommending  a 
mitigation  or  remission  of  the  sentence,  it  Avould  seem  that  such 
matter  ought  to  be  verified  and  investigated,  with  the  aid  of  all 
the  powers  of  summoning  witnesses,  administering  an  oath,  and 
enforcing  the  j)r(Kluction  of  documents,  which  are  now  vested  in 
the  onlinary  tribunals.  All  evidence  so  taken,  together  with  the 
rejK»rt  of  the  judge,  shoidd  be,  in  case  they  lead  to  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  or  remission  of  the  sentence,  laid,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
before  Parliament,  together  with  a  statement,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  of  the  reasons  which  have  inducetl  him  to  recommend 
such  mitigation  or  remission.  F arther  than  this  we  cannot  go 
with  safety,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  even  to  go  so 
far  as  this  is  scarcely  consistent  with  some  of  the  arguments  we 
have  ourselves  adduced  against  the  proposal  of  ^Ir.  Stephen. 

l^assing  from  the  subject  of  punishment,  we  are  naturally 
leil  to  that  which  has  so  close  a  relation  to  jiunishment — the 
proper  division  and  classification  of  ott'ences.  For  full  details 
on  this  jKiint  we  must  refer  our  reader  t<i  the  work  of  Mr. 
Stephen  itself,  which  is  nowhere  more  admirable  than  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  this  com]>licated  and  difficult  subject.  In  order  to 
secure  the  end  of  criminal  justice,  the  awarding  of  ]»unishment 
adequate,  and  not  more  than  adequate,  to  the  offence  that  has 
been  committed,  it  is  necessary,  so  far  as  jiossible,  to  comprehend 
under  each  definition  of  crime  offences  implying  pretty  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  atrocity,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  as  jMissible  to 
the  judge,  and  as  much  as  ]K»s8ible  to  the  legislator,  'fhe  most 
comprehensive  division  of  crimes  known  to  our  law  is  into  felonies 
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and  misdemeanours ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  great  ilistinction 
between  them,  for  the  incidents  attending  them  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  person  indicted  for  a  felony  has  the  power  of 
peremptorily  challenging  the  jury,  which  is  denied  to  the  pri¬ 
soner  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour.  The  courts  will  grant  a 
new  trial  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  but  not  in  case  of  felony. 
Anyone  may  arrest  another  on  reasonable  suspicion  that  he  has 
committed  a  felony,  if  a  felony  has  actually  been  conunitted. 
A  felony  makes  a  forfeiture  of  g(X)ds,  which  a  misdemeanour 
does  not.  As  a  general  mle  a  previous  conviction  for  a  felony 
may  be  given  in  evidence,  a  previous  conviction  for  misde¬ 
meanour  cann()t.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  two  classes  of  crime  attended  with  incidents  so 
op|)osite  to  each  other  shall  be  clearly  and  distinctly  marked, 
so  that  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  be  able  at  once  to 
say  under  which  division  any  particular  crime  fell.  But  the 
principle  upon  which  crimes  ai’e  treated  as  felonies  or  mistle- 
meanours  is  quite  unintelligible  to  reast)n,  and  though  it  may  be 
historically  exjdained,  it  cannot  be  scientifically  justified.  The 
original  meaning  of  the  term  felony  seems  to  have  been  any 
crime  except  treason,  which  was  punished  with  death.  This 
was  at  least  definite.  Whatever  was  not  felony  or  treason 
was  a  misdemeanour ;  but  by  the  statutes  of  the  25th  Ed¬ 
ward  III.,  giving  benefit  of  clergy, — that  is  exemption  from 
death,  in  case  of  felony,  to  all  men  who  can  read — the  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark  of  felony,  the  being  attended  by  the  punishment 
of  death,  was  taken  away,  and  the  matter  was  yet  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  number  of  subsequent  statutes  taking  away  the 
benefit  of  clergy  from  felonies  considered  of  peculiar  atrocity. 
Thus  felony  lost  its  distinctive  characteristic  without  acquiring 
any  other,  and  this  blot  remains  uncorrected  to  the  present 
day.  .iVs  a  general  rule  the  older  crimes,  that  is  those  which 
arise  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  are  felonies,  while  the  new 
crimes  which  have  been  created  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
more  atlvanced  civilisation  are  misdemeanours.  A  man  who 
has  obtained  money  and  goods  by  false  pretences  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanour,  a  man  who  has  stolen  them  is  guilty  of  a 
felony :  the  distinction  runs  through  all  our  criminal  law,  and 
It  is  useless  to  multiply  instances;  a  crune  is  ranked  as  a 
felony  or  misdemeanour  not  according  to  its  atrocity  or  to  the 
punishment  which  it  is  to  receive,  but  according  to  something 
which  we  can  hardly  place  higher  than  accident.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stephen  that  tlie  distinction  between 
felony  and  misdemeanour,  that  is  between  graver  and  lighter 
oflPences,  sliould  be  preserved,  but  it  is  surely  quite  necessary 
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that  the  catalogue  of  offences  which  come  under  either  of  these 
heads  should  be  reviewed,  and  that  some  better  reason  why 
the  incidents  of  forfeiture,  poAver  to  arrest,  and  right  of  pe¬ 
remptory  challenge  shoxdd  attach  shoidd  be  given,  than  the  fact 
that  offences  created  by  common  laxv  are  mostly  felonies, 
Avhile  offences  created  bv  statute  laxv  are  mostly  misdemea¬ 
nours.  Till  this  great  fu.idamental  dlAision  of  crimes  has  been 
reduced  to  reason  ar  ’  order,  it  is  vain  to  hojxe  for  any  scientific 
division  or  gradation  of  offences  :  when  that  division  has  once 
been  made ;  Avhen  Ave  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  betAveen  graver  and  lighter  crimes,  Ave  may  hope 
th.at  Ave  shall  be  able  to  attain  that  gradation  and  classification 
Avhlch  arc  necessary  to  eliminate  the  arbitrary  element  from 
our  judicial  proceedings,  and  make  our  criminal  laAv  A\hat  it 
ought  to  be — not  only  mild  and  equitable  in  its  administra¬ 
tion,  but  clear  and  intelligible  in  its  theory. 

AVhen  such  is  our  negligence  Avlth  regard  to  the  great  and 
leading  divisions  of  crime,  it  can  hardly  be  cx])ecte<l  that  avc 
shall  be  more  successful  in  our  attempts  at  the  definition  of 
particular  offences.  The  AA'hole  proceeding  is  highly  curious, 
and  merits  the  serious  attention  of  anyone  Avho  Avould  Avish  to 
form  for  himself  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  AA'hich  the  crimi¬ 
nal  laAv  of  fmgland  has  been  created,  the  elements  of  Avhich  it 
is  composed,  and  the  different  authorities  from  Avhich  it  has 
sprung.  The  first  stej),  so  far  as  Ave  can  trace  it,  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  some  name,  such  as  treason,  murder,  robbery, 
or  the  like,  to  stigmatise  it  as  a  crime,  and  to  connect  AA-ith  it 
some  particular  punishment.  This  satisfied  the  Axants  of  a 
rude  age  in  Avhich  cA'idence  and  the  investigation  of  facts  Avere 
unknoAvn,  and  a  man  being  conA’icted  of  an  offence  by  the 
A’erdict  of  his  neighbours,  founded  on  common  rejxute,  it  Avas 
unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  ingredients  Avhich  oonqK)sed 
tHht  offence.  But  Avhen  the  jury  passed  from  the  ])osition  of 
Avitnesses  into  that  of  judges,  it  became  necessary  to  knoAv  Avhat 
Avere  the  facts  Avhich  Avould  justify  them  in  finding  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  crime  Avhlch  their  ]>rcdecessors  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  finding  Avithout  any  facts  at  all.  Then  came  the  era 
of  definitions,  Avhich  being  founded  on  the  habits  and  ideas  of 
a  rude  age,  Avere  generally  far  t(X)  narroAv  to  comprehend  the 
crimes  of  the  same  nature  Avhich  are  committed  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  civilisation.  These  definitions  have  nev'er  been 
enlarged  in  Avords,  but  they'  have  been  for  some  .six  hundred 
years  the  subject  of  judicial  interpretation.  Sometimes  the 
judges  have  interpreted  them  liberally,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  new  state  of  society,  so  as  to  comjxrehend  under  a  common 
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name  many  crimes  never  contemplated  by  the  original  legis¬ 
lator  ;  sometimes  they  have  interpreted  them  narrowly,  so  as 
to  exclude  oftences  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those  origi¬ 
nally  denounced.  In  the  first  case  we  have  a  number  of  dis¬ 
similar  offences  called  by  the  same  name,  in  the  second  we  have 
a  nund)er  of  similar  offences  called  by  diflerent  names — faidts 
cfjually  fatal  to  classification,  and  to  the  awarding  of  a  punish¬ 
ment  j)roportioned  to  a  crime.  AVe  jmoceed  to  illustrate  this 
strange  and  almost  incredible  state  of  things  by  a  few  striking 
instances  not  drawn  from  the  obscurer  and  more  remote  parts 
of  the  law.  but  from  offences  very  frccpiently  committed  and 
therefore  most  carefully  illustrated  and  considered  by  judicial 
authority. 

The  first  instance  we  will  select  is  that  of  the  law  of  treason, 
a  crime  which  [from  its  public  im])ortance,  and  the  peculiarly 
grotesque  and  horrible  jmnishment  with  which  it  was  visited, 
was  a])parently  more  likely  than  any  other  to  be  accurately 
defined  once  for  all,  and  kept  carefully  within  the  limits  of 
the  definition.  AVe  shall  find  that  the  limits  of  the  offence 
have  been  j)erpetually  exi»andlng  and  c(»ntracting.  Treason 
originally  seems  to  have  been,'  like  the  lex  mtijestotis  of  the 
Romans,  a  name  under  which  might  be  included  anv  real  or 
supposed  offence  which  the  crown  desired  to  punish.  Thus 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  any  act  of  misconduct  by  an  officer 
of  the  crown,  any  usurpation  of  official  authority,  or  any  in¬ 
jury  to  royal  rights,  nere  acts  of  treason.  The  man  Avho 
s|Kn'ted  on  his  own  land  without  grant,  or  escheators  wlu) 
unlawfully  made  waste  of  the  king's  wards,  or  took  venis(»n, 
fish,  or  other  goods,  were  considered  in  the  reign  of  Edwai’d 
II.  to  be  guilty  <tf  this  highest  of  all  crimes.  This  enormous 
extent  of  the  law  was  restricted  by  the  Act  of  the  25th  of  Ed¬ 
ward  HI.  which  enacted  in  substance  that  ‘  when  a  man  doth 
‘  compass  aiul  imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  or  the  queen,  or 
‘  his  eldest  son,  or  levy  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm,  or 
^  be  adherent  to  the  king’s  enemies  in  his  realm,  gi^  Ing  them  aid 
‘  or  comfort  there  or  elsewhere,  he  is  guilty  of  treason.’  The 
object  of  the  statute  nas  clearly  to  limit  treason  to  these 
offences,  and  others  which  w  e  have  omitted,  relating  to  females 
of  the  royal  family  ;  and  this  is  clearly  shown  by  another 
section,  in  which  it  is  declared  that,  riding  armed  to  rob,  or 
slay  another,  is  not  treason,  but  felony,  or  trespass,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  crime  of  treason  reduced 
within  very  moderate  and  manageable  dimensions — compassing 
the  king’s  death,  levying  Avar  against  him,  and  adhering  to  his 
enemies.  Hut  this  definition  was  soon  found  to  be  as  much 
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too  narrow  as  the  other  was  tm)  wide.  It  belonged  only  to 
offences  personal  to  the  king,  and  did  not  provide  for  crimes 
in  their  nature  rather  breaches  of  patriotism  than  of  loyalty, 
and  offences  more  against  the  body  politic  than  the  life  or  safety 
of  its  head.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  ci^^lisation  indicated 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  treasons  not  contemplated  by  the 
statute,  it  clearly  became  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  supply 
the  omission ;  but  that  duty  the  legislature  did  not  discharge, 
and  the  judges  set  to  Avork,  by  subtle  and  strained  constructions, 
to  elicit  from  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  a  meaning  Avhlch  was 
never  in  the  contemplation  of  the  legislation  which  passed  it. 
Thus  they  invented,  according  to  Sir  M,  Hale,  constructive 
levying  of  wai’,  such  as  Avar  to  throAv  doAvn  enclosures,  to  raise 
servants’  Avages,  and  to  alter  religion  established  by  laAv. 
These  things,  says  Sir  Michael  Foster,  though  not  IcA’elled 
at  the  person  of  the  king,  arc  against  his  majesty,  and  besides 
they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society, 
and  to  destroy  all  pro]>erty,  and  government  too,  by  numbers 
and  an  armed  force.  The  clause  about  compassing  the  king’s 
death  Avas  similarly  manipulated.  It  Avas  held  to  extend  to 
attempts  to  spoil  him  of  his  goAcrnment,  to  any  deliberate 
attempt  Avhereby  his  life  may  be  endangcretl,  and  to  attempts 
to  get  possession  of  the  king’s  person,  because  the  distance 
betAveen  the  prisons  and  graves  of  princes  is  very  small.  Thus 
the  laAv  of  treason,  after  having  been  pruned  and  cut  doAvn  in 
the  reign  of  EdAvard  III.,  under  the  fostering  hands  of  the 
judges,  grcAv  up  again  into  rank  luxuriance ;  and  thus  Avas 
effectually  foiled  the  only  attemjrf  on  record  made  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  giAC  to  our  laAvs  something  of  scientific  precision,  by 
furnishing  an  authointative  definition  of  a  crime,  and  limiting 
the  punishment  to  acts  fairly  and  reasonably  coming  AA’ithin 
that  definition.  We  cannot  say  that,  considered  as  legislators, 
the  judges  have  gone  at  all  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
but  as  exjx)sitors  of  laAv,  they  have  clearly  repealed  a  statute, 
and  created,  at  their  OAvn  Avill,  a  number  of  offences  equally 
unknoAvn  to  the  common  or  statute  Iuav  of  this  country.  The 
sequel  of  the  history  of  the  laAv  of  treason  is  almost  equally 
eurious.  By  an  Act,  passed  in  1795,  under  the  influence  of 
the  panic  created  by  the  French  Revolution,  most  of  these 
judicial  constructions  or  additions  to  the  laAv  of  treason  Avere 
embodied  in  a  statute,  as  they  ought  to  haAe  been  some 
hundreds  of  years  before ;  but  these  clauses  were  repealed  in 
1848,  and  re-enacted,  being  extended  to  Ireland,  Avith  a  elause 
saving  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  the  25th  Edward  III.,  and 
declaring  the  oftence  under  the  Act  of  1848  to  be  not  treason. 
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but  felony.  The  law  on  this  subject,  therefore,  stands  tlius — 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  offences  amounting  to  high 
treason  which  can  only  be  |)rosecuted  as  high  treason,  and 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  offences  equally  amounting  to 
high  treason  which  the  Government  may,  at  its  option,  treat 
as  treason  or  felony  ;  thus  giving  to,  or  withholding,  at  its 
})leasure,  from  the  culprit  those  safeguards  which  the  common 
law  has  provided  for  ])ersons  indicted  of  high  treason,  and 
subjecting  him,  on  conviction,  at  its  option,  of  the  very  same 
offence,  either  to  hanging  and  subsequent  mutilation,  or  only 
to  trans])ortatlon.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  history  or  state 
of  law  less  creditable  to  our  national  jurisprudence,  or  more 
imperatively  requiring  alteration  and  amendment. 

The  next  illustration  we  will  take  is  the  crime  of  mui'der,  which 
presents  some  strong  |K)ints  of  resemblance  to  the  history  of 
treason.  The  original  notion  of  murder  seems  to  have  been 
homicide  attended  with  secresy.  This  is  the  genuine  notion  of 
the  Teutonic  races ;  for  we  find,  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland, 
^  homicide  distinguished  into  three  classes.  The  first  and  least 

j  culpable,  where  the  slayer  publicly  avowed  the  homicide  as 

this  act  before  competent  witnesses ;  the  second,  concealed 
homicide,  where  he  left  the  weapon  in  the  wound,  so  as  to  give 
a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the  slayer ;  and  the  third,  where  he 
used  all  the  arts  of  concealment,  ■which  was  properly  denomi¬ 
nated  murder.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  progress  of 
society  and  the  good  sense  of  mankind  bad  altered  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  otlence,  and  substituted  for  it  the  definition  we 
now  have,  that  murder  is  the  slaying  of  a  man  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought.  By  a  statute  of  Henry  VI J  I.  the  benefit  of  clergy  is 
taken  away  from  persons  who  kill  another  with  malice  sdbre- 
thought.  Here,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  treason,  we  have 
arrived  at  something  like  a  definition  of  the  ott'ence,  only  the 
definition,  as  in  the  case  of  treason,  turned  out  to  be  far  too 
narrow.  It  was  obvious  that  there  were  many  kinds  of  homi¬ 
cide  deserving  death  which  could  not  properly  be  described  as 
done  with  malice  aforethought.  The  legislature  did  nothing 
to  remedy  this,  and  the  judges,  as  in  the  case  of  treason,  set  to 
work  to  mend  the  definition.  The  first  thing  they  did  was 
virtually  to  expunge  from  it  the  word  aforethought,  and  this 
once  done,  it  only  remained  to  remcKlel  the  Avord  malice. 
They  declared  that  malice  meant  wickedness  generally,  and 
hence  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  to  kill  any  one  Avilfully 
with  a  Avicked  state  of  mind  Avas  murder.  Hence,  an  intent  to 
commit  a  felony,  an  intent  illegally  to  do  great  bodily  harm, 
wanton  indifference  to  life,  an  intent  to  fight  Avith  deadly 
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\vea|X)ns,  and  an  intent  to  resist  a  lawful  apprehension,  have 
all  been  held  to  be  states  of  mind  so  wicked,  that  homicide 
resulting,  even  though  not  intended,  will  amount  to  murder, 
W'e  have  not  sjKice  to  examine  each  of  these  offences  sepa^ 
rately.  It  is  evident  that  they  vary  from  each  other  in  every 
conceivable  degree  of  guilt.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
classification  of  all  these  offences  under  one  head,  and  the 
subjecting  them  all  to  the  same  punishment,  is  not  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature,  but  of  subtle  and  over¬ 
strained  judicial  constructions,  which,  if  it  were  now  attempted 
for  the  first  time,  coidd  not  be  sti]>jK)rted  by  any  plausible 
argument.  Woidd  it  n()t  be  better  if  the  legislature,  instead 
of  passing  Consolidation  -Vets,  framed  a})i)arently  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  crimes  exist  indepemlently  of  their  definition, 
and  therefore  avoiding  most  earcfidly  the  duty  of  defining 
them,  were  to  restrict  the  crime  of  murder  within  some  such 
limits  as  the  French  Code  has  restricted  the  crime  of  assassina¬ 
tion — (furt-a-priis — that  is,  ambush  and  lying  in  wait,  and  had 
treated  etieh  of  the  other  offences  which  the  law  considers  as 
more  serious  than  manslaughter  separately,  awarding  to  each  a 
punishment  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  guilt?  We  have 
not  to  complain  very  seriously  of  the  substance  of  »)ur  critninal 
law  ;  but  we  have  very  seriously  to  complain  that,  having  been 
created  by  judicial  interpretation  for  the  most  part  sidjtlc  and 
overstrained,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fragmentary  and 
desultory  state  in  which  it  was  first  created,  resting  on  |K)sitious 
manifestly'  false,  and  arguments  altogether  illogical,  when  a 
little  care,  a  little  thought,  and  a  little  labour,  might  reduce  it 
to  a  system  intelligible  to  the  whole  connuunity,  instead  of 
resting,  as  it  does  now,  u|H)n  far-fetched  analogies  and  wire- 
•Irawn  distinctions. 

If  we  wish  for  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  judicial 
interpretation  can  err  in  a  contrary  direction,  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  history  of  the  crime  of  theft.  In  trea.son  and  murder 
the  judges  employed  their  whole  i»owers  of  exposition  to  widen 
the  area  of  the  definition,  and  to  bring  as  many  offences  as 
possible  within  it.  In  the  case  of  theft  they  adopted  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  entirely  contrary.  The  definition  of  theft  was  derived 
from  the  notions  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  made,  when  land 
was  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  code,  when  there  was  little  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  that  in  the  immetliate  |H)Ssession  of  the 
(uvner.  The  definition  of  theft,  under  such  circumstances,  wa.* 
naturally  enough  the  taking  away  of  |)ersonal  ])roperty  out  ot 
the  jMissession  of  the  owner.  It  is  curious  to  consider  how 
different  wouhl  have  been  the  state  of  the  law  of  this  country, 
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had  the  judges  construed  this  definition  with  one-halt’  the 
liberality  they  exercised  in  the  case  of  treason  and  murder. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  have  entirely  altered, 
and  very  greatly  raised,  the  morality  of  many  occupations  in 
which  a  high  standard  of  h(*nour  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Stealing  was  confinetl  to  personal  property,  and  therefore  the 
wrongful  appropriation  of  a  neighbour’s  land — one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  stealing— was  left  unpunished,  and  regarded  as  a  mere 
trespass.  The  title-deeds  to  land  were  similarly  unprotected 
by  law,  for  the  silly  and  pedantic  reason  that  they  savoured  of 
the  realty.  The  property  must  be  ‘  taken,’  and  so  the  in¬ 
numerable  ways  in  which  a  man  can  convert  to  his  own  use 
the  property  of  his  neighbour,  without  actually  taking  it  from 
him,  were  left  untouched.  But,  worst  of  all,  were  tlm  rules 
which  rcfusetl  to  recognise  larceny  of  any  property  not  in  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  owner.  Possessory  rights  were 
the  only  ones  the  law  regarded.  If,  in  addition  to  depriving 
me  of  my  property,  the  thief  violated  a  confidence  which  I 
re|)osed  in  him,  the  violation  of  that  confidence  secured  him 
impunity.  Embezzlement,  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tences,  were  held  not  to  be  theft,  and  appropriations  to  their 
own  use  of  trust  monies  by  trustees,  esca])ed  punishment 
till  1861.  There  Is  still  no  larceny  of  a  chose  in  action. 
The  effects  of  this  impunity  were  and  are  most  disastrous 
on  public  morality.  The  criminal  law  is  not  only  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  public  conscience ;  it  reacts  uiKin  its  creator,  and 
the  habit  of  seeing  many  kinds  of  guilt  punished  creates 
the  impression,  that  whatever  is  not  ])unished  is  not  wrong. 
The  way  in  -which  these  evils  have  been — at  least  in  some 
degree  —  remedied,  is  highly  characteristic.  The  narrow 
definition  of  larceny  —  the  cause  of  all  the  evil — is  left 
untoucho<l,  and  a  number  of  Acts  have  been  passed  to  extend 
the  penal  consequences  of  theft  to  cases  where  there  is  no 
actual  taking  or  asportai'it,  as  in  false  pretences,  or  wdiere  the 
possession  is  ambiguous,  as  in  the  receipt  of  money  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  on  behalf  of  his  master,  or  where  the  |)ossession  is  in 
another,  as  in  the  case  of  breaches  of  trust.  Mr.  Stephen 
]»ro|X)8es  tt)  sweep  away  all  these  miserable  and  bungling 
ex|)edients,  and  to  redefine  larceny  in  terms  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  original  narrow  definition,  and  all  that  the  legislature 
has  aildetl.  The  principle  of  his  definition  is  to  substitute 
‘ajipropriate’  for  ‘take,’  and  to  omit  the  restriction  which 
confines  the  j)enalty  to  possessory  rights.  This  definition, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  serious  attention  of  lawyers,  is 
as  follows: — ‘To  steal  Ls  unlawfully,  and  with  intent  to 
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‘  defraud,  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of  any  person  any  property 
‘  whatever,  real  or  personal,  in  possession,  or  in  action,  so  as  to 
‘  deprive  any  other  person  of  any  beneficial  interest  at  law,  or 
‘  in  equity,  which  he  may  have  therein.’  This  definition 
would  abolish  multitudes  of  useless  distinctions,  and  would 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  court  and  the  jury,  wholly 
and  solely,  on  the  really  important  part  of  the  question  con- 
sideretl  in  a  moral  point  of  view — that  is,  whether  the  prisoner 
had  an  intent  to  defraud,  and  whether,  in  pursuance  of  that 
intent,  he  did  deprive  the  prosecutor  of  any  beneficial  interest 
in  his  property.  The  distinctions  between  larceny,  embezzl^ 
ment,  false  pretences,  and  criminal  breaches  of  trust,  disa|)pear 
altogether.  It  is  made  a  crime  to  steal  land  as  well  as  money 
and  things  in  action — that  is  rights  not  yet  reduced  into 
possession— as  well  as  personal  property,  actually  or  constru^ 
tively,  in  the  |)ossession  of  its  owner.  If  this  definition  were 
once  atlopted,  an  immense  simplification  of  the  law  might  take 
place.  We  should  be  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  a  number 
of  statutes,  all  tacitly  founded  on  this  principle,  but  treating 
each  case  as  if  it  were  something  new  and  distinct.  It  would 
have,  moreover,  a  prospective  efficacy,  besides  the  merit  that 
it  has  of  consolidating  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  into  i 
single  sentence.  Hitherto,  the  definition  of  larceny  has,  as  we 
have  shown,  lagged  far  behind  the  growing  wants  and  com¬ 
plications  of  society.  The  definition  would  not  only  meet  all 
the  existing  cases  which  it  is  at  present  thought  right  to 
punish,  but  would  be  ready,  as  it  were,  to  encounter  new  fornu 
of  the  offence  as  they  arise,  and  being  founded  on  a  clear  and 
w’cll-understood  principle,  would  probably  abolish  for  ever  that 
cemflict  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  between  the 
principle  of  the  law  and  the  actual  scope  of  its  enactments. 
It  is  an  instance  of  a  careful  and  well-considered  generalisation, 
and  points  out  the  true  road  to  a  reform  of  the  criminal  law 
which  was  adopted,  in  the  first  instance,  just  five  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  Parliament  of  Edw’ard  III.,  and  which 
has  been  allowed,  ever  since  that  time,  to  fall  into  neglect 
and  oblivion.  It  is  melancholy  to  see,  in  the  so-called  Con¬ 
solidation  Acts  of  1861,  how  carefully  the  legislature  h*f 
avoided  the  creation  of  those  new  definitions  by  which  a  con¬ 
solidation,  not  of  Acts,  but  of  law,  can  alone  be  effected;  and 
how  servilely  the  compilers  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  follow  the 
blundering  and  piecemeal  legislations  of  former  times,  and  hov 
much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  recapitulate  a  number  of 
enactments  capable  of  being  classified  under  a  few  general 
heads,  and  only  defensible  on  the  ground  that,  in  times  past. 
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no  other  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  than  a  fragmentary  one, 
was  possible. 

W e  have  indicated  now%  we  trust  with  sufficient  clearness, 
the  course  which  should  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  if  anxious 
to  effect  a  real  and  not  a  merely  colourable  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  jurisprudence.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  law  is 
bad,  as  that  it  is  utterly  undigested  and  dislocated,  from  the 
causes  w’e  have  mentioned  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  even  less 
labour  and  attention  than  has  been  a])plied  to  the  consolidation 
of  a  number  of  fragmentary  and  illogical  statutes  would  be  found 
sufficient  to  present  us  with  a  system  resting  on  a  few  clear  and 
intelligible  principles,  and  capable,  as  a  system  ought  to  be 
which  affects  the  personal  liberty,  and  ])crhaps  the  life  of  every 
one  of  us,  of  being  understood  and  acted  upon  without  any  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  consider 
the  excellent  suggestions  of  Mr.  Stephen  with  regard  to  the 
law  of  procedure  and  evidence,  but  one  or  two  points  we  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence.  It  is  assumed  by  all  writers  on  criminal 
law  that  an  indictment  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pur{)08es 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  yet  it  is  very  liard  to 
understand  what  useful  function  an  indictment  can  possibly 
discharge.  It  is  generally  said  that  its  use  is  to  inform  the 
prisoner  of  what  he  is  accused,  and  to  preserve  a  record  of  the 
transaction,  It  aj)pears  to  us  that  the  indictment  as  we  liaveit 
at  present  does  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  it  is  far  too  technical 
to  give  any  information  t)  a  prisoner,  and  far  too  general  tt* 
preserve  the  characteristic  features  of  the  transaction  investi¬ 
gated.  What  the  prisoner  wants  to  know  is  the  offence  of 
which  he  is  accuse<l ;  what  the  court  wants  to  preserve  is 
record  of  the  charge  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported. 
The  charge  may  be  conveyed  in  very  few  words,  as,  for  instance, 
‘you  are  accuscil  of  murder  or  theft,’  and  so  forth;  and  the  best 
information  as  to  the  ingredients  of  the  offence  will  be  derived 
by  the  dejstsitions  upon  which  the  ])risoner  is  coimnitted.  The 
Indian  Law  Ci)mmission  has  considered  this  question,  and  has 
devisetl  a  plan  which  appears  at  any  rate  to  have  met  the  wants 
of  India,  and  may  be  worth  considerati*)n  fromjurists  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Whenever  the  magistrate  considers  that  an  offence  has  been 
proved  against  any  prisoner,  it  is  his  duty  tt)  prei>are  a  charge, 
stating  the  offence,  and  to  cull  iqion  the  prisoner  at  once  to  plead 
to  it  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  charge  refers  to  the  clause  in  the 
penal  code,  and  does  not  require  to  set  out  the  offence  par¬ 
ticularly,  but  only  in  general  terms :  it  is  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  magistrate  from  the  facts  proveil  before  him  on  the  de¬ 
positions;  full  powers  of  amendment  arc  given  at  the  trial,  so  as 
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to  make  the  charge  corres|>ond  with  the  evi(ience.  Hy  this 
isiniple  machinery,  the  necessity  for  an  indictment  is  tiis|)en.se(] 
with,  and  one  fertile  source  of  chicanery  is  abolished,  without, 
it  shotdd  seem,  in  any  way  diminishing  the  amount  of  infonna- 
tion  given  t«»  the  prisoner,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  record  kept 
by  the  court. 

Jf  we  except  the  single  defe»‘t  of  not  allowing  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  be  asked  questions  (»r  be  called  u|)on  t»>  explain  his 
conduct,  we  know  no  means  which  may  fairly  and  reasonablj 
be  used  for  the  investigation  and  a.sccrtainment  of  truth  which 
our  criminal  law  can  fairly  be  accused  of  neglecting.  Up  to 
1S4S,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  committing  magistrates  to 
examine  the  prisoner,  and  in  several  trials  since  the  llevolution. 
held  before  Judges  of  the  mo't  unquestionable  learning  and 
humanity,  the  practice  of  calling  the  attention  of  tlie  i>risoiier 
to  portions  of  the  evidence  which  seemwl  to  press  heavily  upon 
him.  was  resorted  to  without  hesitation  and  without  ohj«s 
tion.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  however,  this  iwactice  hi- 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  is  now  entirely  <»bsolete. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  practice  ought  in  some  shape, 
cither  in  its  original  form  of  questions  put  to  the  jirisonerbv 
the  judge,  or,  as  proposed  by  ]\Ir.  Stephen,  by  the  ])rosecuting 
counsel,  to  be  revived.  The  object  of  a  trial  is,  after  all,  the 
as<*ertainment  of  truth  ;  and  while  Ave  w«)ultl  earnestly  depre¬ 
cate  the  practice  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  confc.«.sion,  the 
rock  on  which  all  continental  jwocedures,  from  the  luqui.sition 
down  to  the  criminal  law  of  inmlern  France,  have  sjdit,  we  cm 
see  no  reason  why  a  culprit  should  not  be  called  on,  in  the  face 
of  day,  and  under  circumstances  Avhich  exclude  the  jMis.sil)iIitv 
of  secret  (»r  undue  influence  or  intimidation,  to  explain  thow 
circumstances  Avhich  seem  to  bear  most  hardly  iqwn  him,  sub¬ 
ject,  if  he  refuse  to  do  so,  to  the  unfavourable  inference  which 
silence  under  such  circumstances  must  create.  \or  would  such 
a  rule  be  by  any  means  entirely  against  the  prisoner.  The 
persons  Avho  appear  at  the  bar  of  our  courts  are  gcncrallj 
jMH>r  and  uneducated,  they  are  bewildered  and  contused,  and 
if  a  man  be  really  inn(x;ent,  no  greater  favour  can  be  done 
bim  than  to  j)oint  out  the  facts  Avhich  bear  hardly  iqam  him. 
and  thus  give  him  an  opjwrtunity  of  explaining  them  if  he 
can,  and  assisting  him  to  follow'  the  chain  of  argument  in  the 
conclusion  of  Avhich  he  is  so  deeply  interested;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  prisoner  be  guilty,  he  has  nt)  right  to  complain 
at  a  difficulty  incident  to  his  position  and  traceable  to  his  own 
ml.sconduct — the  difficulty  of  adducing  facts  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  his  guilt. 
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lint  uiille  we  arc  thus  in  favour  of  the  examination  of  the 
Idisoner  within  narrow  ly-<ieHned  limits,  we  are  entirely  averse 
to  those  |»ro<*esses  hy  which  on  the  C’tnitiuent,  and  especially  in 
France,  it  is  sought  to  arrive  at  tiie  truth.  No  doubt  the  true 
conception  of  a  criminal  trial  is  not  that  of  a  lawsuit  between 
the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner,  but  rather  of  an  imiuisition 
into  a  crime  in  which  the  public  is  jH'imarily  and  the  ))rosecut«)r 
only  secondarily  interested ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  seems  to 
l)e  assunieil,  that  because  a  criminal  trial  is  in  its  nature  an 
Inquisition,  the  ]»rocess  by  which  it  is  conducted  should  neces¬ 
sarily  be  imiuisitorial.  It  may  be,  and  we  believe  it  is  true,  that 
the  form  of  a  lawsuit  between  the  pn)secutor  and  the  culprit, 
into  which  every  hmj^lish  trial  is  cast,  is  the  very  best  form  of 
iu([uisitu»n  in  iin|M)rtant  cases ;  at  any  rate,  the  facts  in  Engrland 
are  brought  out  with  a  clearness  and  a  fulness  which  may  v  ery 
fairly  challenge  comparison  with  any  trials  recordetl  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  emlxKlying,  as  they  do,  results  of  months  of  ]>ainful  in- 
vestigatum,  conducted  by  the  highest  judicial  authorities  with 
a  severity  and  an  urgency  w  hich  amounts  to  moral  and  some¬ 
times  to  physical  torture.  When  a  crime  is  committed  in 
France,  the  highest  judicial  authorities  of  the  district  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  lesser  authorities  of  the 
Iwality ;  these  latter  desigmite  the  person  on  whom  their 
suspicions  fall ;  that  person  is  immediately  arrested,  sidyected 
t4)  close  imprisonment,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  evidence 
which  is  obtainetl  against  him ;  he  is  frequently  interrogate*! 
by  the  judge,  and  every  «»ne  who  has  influence  4)ver  him  is 
employetl  to  induce  him  to  confess.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Rose  Doise,  such  imprisonment  is  inflicted  as  to  amount  to 
absolute  torture ;  the  same  process  of  imprisonment  and  inter¬ 
rogation  is  resorte«l  to  with  sus]>icious  or  unwilling  witnesses. 
It  is  no  unfair  criticism  tm  French  trials  to  say  that  their 
object  seems  rather  to  be  to  obtain  a  confession  than  to  sift  the 
facts  to  the  uttennost.  As  soon  as  the  arrest  luis  been  made 
and  the  instructhni  «tf  the  cause  has  fairly  begun,  the  prisoner 
is  really  under  the  ban  of  the  local  authorities;  people 
believe  that  they  will  get  favour  with  the  Government  by 
giving  c\  ideuce  against  him,  and  lose  favour  by  giving  evidence 
for  him.  His  whole  life,  and  that  of  the  witnesses  for  him,  is 
ripjK*d  up  and  ransacked  by  a  vigilant  and  ever-present  |M>lice ; 
and,  where  this  pntcess  has  continued  long  enough,  its  results 
we  resumed  in  an  act  of  accusation,  which  is  really  the  speech 
of  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  only  taking  much  more  latitude 
than  is  usual  with  us  on  such  occasions.  Tlie  case  is  then  ready 
for  trial,  and  with  every  wi«h  to  be  impartial,  it  can  hardly  be 
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said  that  the  presiding  judges,  whu  have  been  j>erhaj)s  for  months 
conducting  this  investigation,  can  be  free  from  that  bias  which 
an  hostile  attitude  to  the  prisoner  so  long  maintained  can 
hardly  fail  to  create.  The  prisoner  is  examined  in  the  presence 
of  the  jury  by  the  judge  with  severity,  and,  we  should  say,  with 
a  want  of  candour,  which  woidd  not  be  tolerated  in  England.  It 
is  a  scene  which  ha.s  been  often  rehearsed  before,  and  which  is 
got  up  rather  to  iiiHuence  the  jury  than  to  instruct  or  inform 
the  c<mrt.  AVe  may  add  that  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  is  not 
allowed  to  eross-examine  the  witnesses.  AVe  confess  that  we 
infinitely  prefer  to  the  system  above  described  the  rough  ex¬ 
pedient  of  our  ancestors,  who  believed,  and  assuredly  not  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reason,  that  there  can  l)e  only  one  right  Avay  of 
inquiring  into  the  truth  ;  that,  as  far  as  pnnif  goes,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  ascertainment  of  facts  involving  civil 
rights  or  criminal  liabilities ;  and  that  the  form  of  a  contested 
suit  which  was  found  sufficient  in  one  case  would  be  equally 
satisfactory  in  the  other. 

AA’^hile  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  comment  thus  strt)ngly  on 
the  discreditable  state  of  our  criminal  law,  and  the  hopeless 
confusion  in  which  it  is  left,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
blinded  by  those  gross  and  palpable  faults  of  detail  to  the  merits 
of  a  system  the  most  just,  the  most  humane,  and  uj)on  the 
whole  the  most  honourable  to  the  country  that  invented  it, 
which  has  ever  existed  in  the  world.  It  is  only  just  also  to 
an  institution  which  has  suffered  much  from  being  overpraised, 
and  often  for  merits  it  does  not  ^wssess,  to  say  that  we  believe 
the  distinctive  merits  of  our  criminal  law  may  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  traced  to  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the  severity  of  the 
])unishments  which  were  imposed  by  the  judges  and  the  extreme 
mildness  and  fairness  of  the  rules  by  which  the  investigations 
leading  to  those  punishments  were  regulated.  The  law  of  eri- 
dence  requiring  the  best  proof,  the  exclusion  of  heai'say,  the 
confining  of  the  proof  to  the  issue  raised,  and  excluding  irre¬ 
levant  matters,  is  a  humane  contrivance  obviously  meant  to 
))rotect  the  prisoner  from  oppression,  and  to  prevent  the  jury 
from  being  led  away  by  irrelevant  topics  thrown  in  to  prejudice 
their  minds.  The  limit  up  to  which  the  arbitrary  interpretation 
of  statutes  or  the  straining  of  the  law  against  the  prisoner  could 
be  carried,  has  always  been  determined,  even  in  the  worst  times, 
by  the  point  at  which  juries  could  not  be  prevaUetl  ujmn  to 
convict.  The  necessity  of  carrying  with  the  court  the  opinion 
of  twelve  ordinary  men  chosen  from  the  people,  and,  unln- 
fiuenced  by  professional  prejudice,  has  mitigated  the  severity 
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of  judge-made  law  and  kept  our  courts  of  justice  in  some 
degree  in  harmony  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  day.  If  the 
ju^es  have  constructed  this  goodly  fabric,  they  have  been,  in 
so  doing,  in  no  small  degree,  though  unconsciously  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  agents  and  exjwnents  of  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
whom  they  assume  to  direct,  so  that  the  principles  of  our  law 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  })opular  good  sense  for- 
muJarised  and  elaborated  by  the  highest  legal  skill  and  acumen. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  system  created,  as  occasion 
required,  with  reference  to  particular  cases,  should  be  wanting 
in  symmetry,  cohesion,  and  intelligibility.  The  rough  results 
of  |)opular  good  sense,  however  skilfully  and  however  carefully 
recorded,  will  ever  be  so ;  but  it  is  truly  wonderful,  and  but  for 
the  abundant  evidence  that  exists  of  the  fact,  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  incredible,  that  an  enlightened  and  civilised  age  should 
be  so  careless  of  the  valuable  legacy  thus  bequeathed  to  it  by 
the  recorded  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  generations  that 
have  gone  before  it,  as  to  neglect  that  slight  amount  of  intel¬ 
lectual  labour  which  would  be  required  to  bring  order  into 
this  mass  of  confusion,  and  to  make  our  law  not  only  a  reason¬ 
able  and  merciful,  but  a  simple,  rational,  and  intelligible 
system.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  while  very  considerable  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  great  expense  has  been  incurred,  to 
reform  the  criminal  law,  they  have  been  mostly  in  a  wrong 
direction ;  and  while  the  leading  fault  of  our  law  has  been  the 
want  of  a  comprehensive  and  graduated  scale  of  crime,  the 
labours  of  our  legislators  have  been  directed  to  create  and 
consolidate  anomalies  instead  of  removing  them  by  getting  rid 
of  the  cause  which  has  created  them — a  logical  classification 
and  clear  definition  of  offences. 
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Akt.  V.  —  The  Iliad  of  Huour.  lieiKiered  into  Knirli^li 

Blank  Verse.  By  Edward  Earl  of  Dkrby.  London : 

1864. 

^IlE  Chancellor  of  the  Cniversify  of  Oxford  not  lon^  ago 
established  a  peculiar  c-laiin  to  the  highest  academical  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  country  by  addressing  the  Heir  Apparent  in  an 
oration  of  the  purest  Latinity ;  and  lie  has  now  crowned  a 
career  of  daring  if  not  suci-essful  statesmanship,  of  splendid 
eloquence,  and  of  the  highest  social  distinction,  by  no  mean 
conquest  for  English  literature.  So  little  were  Lord  Derby's 
literary  powers  known  till  very  recently,  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  immediate  friends,  that  the  world  read  with  surprise,  in  Lord 
Ravensworth’s  translations  of  Horace,  an  Ode  rendered  with 
remarkable  grace  and  spirit  by  the  head  of  the  Conservative 
party.  Soon  afterwards  a  volume  privately  printed  revealed 
to  a  somewhat  larger  circle  the  elegant  uses  of  Lord  Derby's 
leisure  hours ;  and  as  he  has  now  himself  alluded  to  this  col¬ 
lection  in  the  Preface  to  the  work  before  us,  we  concei\e 
that  we  may,  without  indiscretion,  lay  before  our  readei’s  an 
exquisite  version  of  the  Ode  of  Catidlus  to  the  Sinnian  jiro- 
montory,  which  has  certainly  nothing  to  risk  if  it  be  trans- 
plantctl  from  the  parterre  of  society  into  the  wider  domain  of 
criticism. 

‘  Sirmio,  fair  eye  of  all  the  laughing  isles 
And  jutting  capes  that  rise  from  either  main, 

Or  crown  our  inland  waters,  with  glad  smiles 
Of  heartfelt  joy,  I  greet  thee  once  again. 

Scarce  daring  to  believe  mine  eyes  that  see 
No  more  Bithynia’s  plains,  but  fondly  rest  on  thee. 

‘My  own,  my  chosen  Home!  oh,  what  more  blest 
Than  that  sweet  pause  of  troubles,  when  the  mind 
Flings  off  its  burden,  and  when,  long  oppress’d 
By  cares  abroad  and  foreign  toil,  we  find 
Our  native  home  again,  and  rest  our  head 
Once  more  upon  our  own,  long-lost,  loiig-wished-for  bed ! 

‘  This,  this  alone  o’erpays  my  ev’ry  pain. 

Hail!  loveliest  Sirmio  !  hail!  with  joy  like  mine 
Receive  thy  happy  lord  I  Thou  liquid  plain 
Of  Laria’s  lake,  in  sparkling  welcome  shine ! 

Put  all  your  beauties  forth!  laugh  out!  be  glad  I 
In  universal  smiles  this  day  must  all  be  clad.’ 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  taken  as  the  disingenuous  com¬ 
pliment  of  a  political  opponent  if  wc  express  the  iiride  and 
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pleasure  we  feel  in  these  productions  from  a  statesman  of  Lord 
Derby’s  eminent  position.  It  is  honourable  to  letters,  it  is 
honourable  to  Kn<;llsh  education,  that  notwithstanding  the 
incessant  «*alls  (tf  a  great  station,  a  great  fortune,  and  a  lofty 
ambition,  time  l•cmains  to  him  to  complete  such  a  task  as  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad ;  and  that  ( as  we  have  seen  in  other 
instances)  a  life  of  uncommon  activity  in  the  arena  of  modern 
|K)litics  may  be  allied  with  an  abiding  dev(»tion  to  the  serene 
(rrantleur  of  anti(iuity.  Lord  Dei'by  appears  from  his  Preface 
to  fear  that  in  this  country  the  taste  for  classical  studies  is  on 
the  decline.  Classical  studies  can  ccrtaiidy  no  longer  boast  of 
the  monopoly  they ’once  enjoyed,  when  they  were  the  only 
canon  of  liberal  education,  liut  as  long  as  the  very  first  men 
in  the  country,  such  as  the  late  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  Derby  are  also  reckoned  among  its  first 
scholai’s — as  long  as  their  example  and  success  reflect  back  a 
light  upon  the  ancient  sources  of  thought  and  eloquence,  w^e 
cannot  admit  that  the  study  of  the  classics  in  England  has  lost 
anything  of  its  lustre. 

It  w«)uld  be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  to  revive  the  end¬ 
less  controversies  which  have  raged  for  centuries  on  the  author¬ 
ship  and  the  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Even  the  art 
of  translating  Homer  is  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  to 
satiety  in  endless  tlisquisitions  and  numerous  volumes.  The 
peculiar  charm  of  the  two  great  epics  t)f  the  Greek  heroic 
iige — a  ‘  fountain  of  beauty  and  delight  which  no  man  can 
•  ever  drain  dry  ’ — lives  on  in  spite  of  the  critics  and  their 
rules.  The  great  poems  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Spensei',  Milton, 
exhibit  that  unity  of  plan  and  purpose  wliich  the  strength 
of  a  single  mighty  mind  cannot  fail  to  impart.  There  is 
lU)  such  coherence  in  the  Iliad.  The  poem  which  is  to  tell 
us  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  its  inevitable  train  of  over¬ 
whelming  disasters,  is  interrupted  by  a  naiTative  crowded 
with  the  successful  exploits  of  chiel’tains  w'ho  have  lost  all 
remembrance  of  the  great  hero  of  Phthia.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  marvellous  climax  ;  but  the  action  of  the  drama  is  not  uni¬ 
formly  sustained  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  Father 
of  gods  and  men,  who  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  Thetis  that 
he  would  straightway  avenge  the  wrongs  of  her  son,  is  found 
for  a  long  season  weighing  down  the  balance  in  favour  of  his 
enemies.  The  dream,  wdiich  is  sent  to  strike  dismay  into 
the  Achasan  leaders,  inspires  them  only  with  more  resolute 
courage:  yet  these  chieftains,  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  shelter 
themselves  on  a  sudden  behind  a  rampart  and  a  trench,  merely, 
it  would  seem,  because  a  way  must  be  pre]>ared  for  causeless 
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and  inexplicable  disaster.  Tlie  tale  thus  pieced  together 
carries  us  through  a  few  scenes  only  of  the  great  draina. 
Hector  has  fallen,  but  Ilion  is  not  taken,  and  Paris,  the 
seducer,  still  lives.  The  wrongs  and  the  woes  of  Helen  have 
not  been  avenged,  and  it  remains  for  another  |)oem  to  tell  how 
Achilles  met  his  early  doom  in  the  Western  Gates  by  the 
spear  of  Paris.  If  the  structure  of  the  |)oem  is  not  per¬ 

fect,  its  manner  is  not  always  faultless.  If  many  a  scene 
is  bathetl  in  a  flood  of  beauty  and  splendour,  barren  tracts  and 
stony  deserts  not  unfrequently  come  between  them.  Long 
catalogues  of  warriors  are  tortured  into  verse,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  oral  tradition,  and  a  crowd  of  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  similes  ])recedes  a  list  of  names  which  |)oets  in  an  age 
of  written  literature  dismiss  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  The 
poem  may  throughout  be  written,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
phrases  it,  in  the  grand  style ;  but  the  grand  style  condescends 
to  give  us  in  language  whoso  only  merit  is  its  simplicity 
many  a  jirimitive  detail  of  cooking,  bedmaking,  and  ])har- 
macy.  The  critics  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  the 
endeavour  to  discover  the  didactic  purj)ose  and  ctliical  doc¬ 
trines  of  Homer — a  task  in  which  we  trust  they  never  may 
succeed,  for  it  would  destroy  half  our  jdeasure  in  him.  The 
attempt  to  do  so  has  involvetl  them  in  a  maze  of  contradictions. 
In  Dr.  Arnold’s  opinion  the  unwearied  self-sacrifice  and  true 
tenderness  of  the  Trojan  Hector  stood  out  in  overwhelming 
contrast  with  the  selfish  and  implacable  vindictiveness  of 
Achilles.  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eyes  the  cause  of  the  latter  is 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  evil  triumphs  openly 
until  the  wrongs  of  the  son  of  Peleus  are  fully  avenged. 
Before  the  tribunal  of  Colonel  Mure,  Hector  is  condemned  as  a 
savage  barbarian,  while  the  one  object  of  the  poet,  we  are  told, 
is  to  show  that  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  are  equally  foolish 
and  equally  in  the  wrong.  To  us,  we  acknowledge,  that  the 
l>eauty  and  interest  of  the  Iliad  lie  neither  in  the  minute 
analysis  of  its  details,  nor  in  any  fanciful  theory  of  its  moral 
purjKJse,  but  in  the  monmnental  grandeur  of  a  poem  embrac¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  gods  and  men,  and  in  a  perfection  of 
language  almost  incredible  in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs. 

For — if  we  may  attempt  to  convey  our  general  conception, 
of  the  |x>em  and  its  inspiring  theme — there  is  an  indescrib¬ 
able  charm  in  the  story  of  the  hero,  who,  while  he  fought 
cheerfully  in  a  quarrel  which  was  not  his  own,  knew  well 
that  he  Avas  soon  to  die  fai*  aAvay  from  his  father’s  house. 
The  8|>ell  is  upon  us  as  soon  as  Ave  look  on  that  glorious  form, 
armetl  Avith  the  spear  AA'hich  none  else  can  AA'ield,  and  endued 
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with  a  might  which  no  enemy  can  withstand ;  yet  8k)oping, 
like  the  invincible  Heracles,  before  a  master  weaker  and 
meaner  than  himself.  With  the  images  of  fierce  and  vin¬ 
dictive  j)assion  are  mingled  images  of  indescribable  tender¬ 
ness  and  pathos.  The  shadow  of  premature  death  rests  on  the 
brightest  of  these  bright  heroes.  Zeus  himself  seeks  in  vain 
from  the  inexorable  Hera  a  respite  for  his  son  Sarpedon,  and 
his  tears  fall  in  rain-tlrops  from  the  sky  when  the  brave  Lycian 
chieftain  is  smitten  by  the  spear  of  Patroclus.  But  Patroclus 
too  must  die,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  waken  in  the  heart  of 
Achilles  a  thirst  I'or  vengeance,  and  a  longing  for  instant  action 
which  no  sense  of  duty,  no  passionate  entreaties,  could  ever  have 
roused.  Once  more  his  glance  strikes  terror  into  his  enemies : 
once  more  his  voice  rings  like  the  trumpet  of  doom.  There 
shall  be  a  fcarlid  mourning  for  his  dead  friend.  But  if  he  still 
grasps  the  invincible  spear,  his  armour  clothes  the  body  of 
Hector.  What  is  it  to  him  that  his  own  death  must  soon  follow 
that  of  his  great  enemy  ?  There  is  but  one  work  for  him  to  do ; 
and  at  his  bidding  his  mother  hastens  to  bring  him  armour  yet 
more  brilliant,  from  that  far  Eastern  laud  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  The  day  of  the  great  vengeance  has  come.  The  old  injury 
is  at(tned  for  and  forgotten.  Once  more,  as  he  arras  himself  for 
the  slaughter,  a  column  of  light  flashes  uj)  to  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  laughs  beneath  the  splendour.  His  shield  flashes  like 
the  blood-red  moon  ;  Ids  helmet  glitters  like  a  star.  A  crowd 
of  dazzling  images  is  lavished  by  the  poet  on  this  ivonderful 
scene  as  from  an  inexhaustible  store-house.  Each  hair  in 
the  plume  which  waves  over  his  head,  flames  like  bur¬ 
nished  gold:  when  the  hero  makes  trial  of  his  armour  it 
bears  him  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
splendour  the  old  warning  comes  again.  When  he  bids  his 
immortal  steeds  bear  him  safely  through  the  battle,  the  horse 
Xanthus  bows  his  head  and  tells  him  of  the  coming  end.  They, 
are  still  as  fleet  as  ever.  The  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  shoot 
across  the  sky  more  swiftly  than  they  wall  bear  his  chariot 
across  the  plain ;  but  the  necessity  which  orders  all  things  is 
stronger  and  swifter  still.  At  length  the  \ictory  is  won; 
the  son  of  Peleus  has  trampled  on  the  body  of  his  enemy,  as 
the  blood-red  sun  tramples  on  the  masses  of  va}H)urs  which 
he  scatters  at  his  setting.  His  wrath  is  over,  and  his  face 
wears  its  old  look  of  genial  brightness.  But  although  the 
(lark  shadow  falls  on  it  again  as  the  aged  Priam  begs  the  body.- 
of  his  son,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  approaching  death 
imparts  in  a  moment  a  touch  of  exceeding  softness  to  his  impe¬ 
rious  vehemence,  and  his  tears  are  mingled  with  those  of 
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Priain.  The  |K>et’s  task  was  done.  He  had  woven  together 
a  inarvellons  chaplet  from  a  long  line  of  ‘  lost  adventures  out  of 
‘  the  darkness  of  the  past.’  His  hero  had  conquered  like  the 
Min  when  he  goes  forth  in  his  strength  ;  and  he  was  content  to 
leave  him  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  gladdening  the  hearts  of 
his  friends  by  his  kindliness,  and  winning  those  of  his  enemies 
by  his  princely  generosity. 

AVe  frankly  confess  that,  in  tmr  judgment,  the  Hoinerie 
scholiasts  and  commentators  arc  the  banc  of  Homer;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  convert  these  noble  |K>ems  into  a  subject  for 
archieological  dissection  is  to  destroy  them.  Therefore  we 
place  very  far  above  all  such  analysis,  however  curious  and 
instructive,  the  work  of  a  man  who  gives  to  the  English  reader 
some  ajiproai-h  to  the  pleasure  which  Homer  affords  to  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  his  original  diction.  The  merits  of 
Lord  Derby’s  translation  may  be  summed  np  in  one  word — it 
is  eminently  attractive ;  it  is  instinct  with  life ;  it  may  be  read 
with  fervent  interest;  and  though  it  does  not  rival  Pope  in 
the  channs  of  veivification,  it  is  immeasurably  nearer  than 
Pope  to  the  text  of  the  original.  If  we  ask  ourselves  whence 
these  qualities  are  derived,  we  snsja'i't  it  is  from  the  living 
interest  and  individuality  Lord  Derby  has  thrown  into  his 
work.  C’owper  was  a  more  jieri'eet  master  of  English  blank 
verse  than  Ijord  Derby,  yet  his  translation  of  Homer  is  cold  and 
|•epulsive ;  and  of  the  numerous  experiments  w  Inch  have  been 
made  in  our  ow  n  time,  not  one  could  siqijMirt  the  ordeal  of  a 
second  reading.  We  think  that  Lord  Derby’s  translation  will 
not  only  be  read,  but  read  over  and  over  again.  If  that  be  so, 
it  will  endure.  We  say  that  Lord  Derby  has  thrown  life  into 
his  work.  It  is  not  a  cast,  but  a  copy,  and  a  copy  WTouglit 
with  spirit  and  genius,  and  whatever  is  done  with  true  spirit 
and  genius  bears  in  it  something  of  the  mind  it  springs  from. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  are  continually  reminded,  in  reading  this 
translation,  of  the  turns  of  expression,  and  even  the  motlula- 
tifins  of  voice,  which  characterise  Lord  Derby’s  own  oratory. 
It  is  Homer,  but  Homer  recite<l  by  Lord  Derby,  and  in  tones 
extremely  familiar  to  us.  Indeed,  we  are  convinced  that  Lord 
Derby’s  command  of  the  sister  arts  of  ehaiuence  and  elocution 
has,  perhaps  unconsciously  tti  himself,  given  to  this  jaietical 
work  its  distinguishing  merit.  Mr.  Armdd  has  with  trutli 
remarketl  that  the  first  (inality  of  Homer  is  that  he  is  rapid: 
he  flows  directly  and  swiftly  onwards,  whether  it  be  in  simjilc 
narrative  or  in  passages  of  deeji  emotion.  The  laborious  inver¬ 
sions  and  the  suspended  rhythm  of  English  blank  verse  are 
not  only  unknown,  but  utterly  rejmgnant,  to  the  (Ireek  rha|i- 
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stHli.st.  This  flowing  style,  as  if  the  poet  |wured  hLs  deacant 
without  onee  drawing  breath,  is  preeisely  what  Lord  Derby 
has  caught  so  happily.  Anyone  wh*)  attempts  to  read  this 
\ersion  aloud  will  at  once  j>erceive  how  easily  ‘the  numbers 
•  came.’  The  Homeric  hexameters  have  an  inde])endence  wholly 
foreign  to  the  more  eomj)licated  hexameters  of  Virgil ;  and  the 
sc([Uonce  of  ideas  is  kei)t  so  distinct,  that  one  is  commonly 
dismissed  before  the  next  is  introduced :  but  harsh  involutions 
give  to  Cowper's  translation  a  stiff  and  stilteil  character,  from 
which  Lord  Derby’s  version  is  wholly  free.  It  is  one  of  the 
fii-st  duties  of  a  translator  to  construct  his  sentences  as  closely 
after  the  manner  of  the  original  as  the  idiom  of  another  lan¬ 
guage  will  permit :  but  the  intricate  syntax  and  inverted  con¬ 
structions  of  C’owper  are  not  suggested  by  anything  in  the 
style  of  Homer,  and  Lord  Derby  has  happily  retained  in  his 
vci*scs  that  lucidity  and  simplicity  of  arrangement  which  make 
him  so  clear  and  captivating  as  an  orator.  He  has  also  em¬ 
ployed  many  of  those  artifices  of  language  which  give  emphasis 
to  his  -ipccchcs.  Sometimes,  indee<l,  these  artifices  are  not 
strictly  defensible  in  a  translator.  Thus  to  take  the  very  first 
wonls  of  the  Iliad : — 

‘  Of  Peleus’  son,  Achilles,  sing  oh  !  Muse, 

'I'lie  vengeance  deep  and  deadly.’ 

Kvory  translator  before  Lord  Derby  had  sung  of  the  icrath 
of.\chilles:  Anth  a  disposition  to  give  intensity  and  expres¬ 
sion,  and  a  taste  for  alliteration  which  is  not  in  very  good 
taste,  he  makes  the  Mfir/i)  ovXofirvtjv  ‘  the  ren^eunce  deep  and 
‘  deadly'  Prosody  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Avord 
unyer ;  but  the  terms  chosen  by  Lord  Derby,  though  not  cer¬ 
tainly  identical  Avith  those  of  the  original,  have  the  virtue  of 
biting  on  the  English  ear.  So,  too,  in  numerous  passages  he 
has  given  extreme  force  and  edge  to  the  verse  by  forms  of 
language  more  common  in  our  cider  dramatists  than  in  our  epic 
jK>ets.  Perha[»s  it  is  because  he  Avrites  like  an  orator  that 
Lord  Derby  alloAvs  no  competitor  to  challenge  the  claims  of 
the  heroic  blank  verse;  and  so  far  as  it  regards  the  Iliad, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  Avith  his  judgment.  But  if 
Mr.  Worsley,  Avhose  translation  of  the  Odyssey  we  noticed 
in  a  former  Number*,  has  failed  to  reproduce  the  language 
of  Homer  Avith  rigid  precision,  he  has  shoAvn  Iioav  well  the 
S[)€nserian  stanza  may  serve  to  imbue  the  merely  English 
reader  Avith  the  true  Homeric  spirit.  The  adoption  of  any 
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rhymin"  metre  involves  the  danger  of  undue  amplification, 
and  the  still  more  mischievous  temptation  to  introduce  modern 
sentiment.  But  if  the  many  forms  of  metre,  Spenserian, 
Hexameter,  Hendecasyllabic,  chosen  by  Mr.  Worsley,  Dean 
Alfonl  and  others,  may  leave  us  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
metre  best  fitted  for  a  version  of  the  Odyssey,  the  more 
general  consent  of  translators  has  given  a  preference  to  blank 
verse  for  the  Iliad.  We  therefore  hope  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  Homeric  translations  in  hexameters,  which  are 
hexameters  only  in  name.  The  anapaestic  jingle  which  runs 
through  them  all,  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation :  the 
rhymed  heroic  metre  involves  an  amount  of  amplification  to 
which  the  requirements  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  are  as  nothing. 

With  reference  to  this  class  of  rhymed  versions  of  Homer,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  into  the 
trochaic  metre,  of  fifteen  syllables  to  the  line,  raises  some  new 
questions :  hut  it  is  confessetlly  an  experiment  which  must  be 
carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  before  these  questions  can  l)e 
c<mclusively  answered.  The  metre  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
English  language ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  handles  it  with  not  a 
little  of  the  force  and  skill  which  Mr.  Tennyson  exhibits  in 
‘  Locksley  Hall but  a  metre  which  is  magnificent  in  a  ballad 
may  become  monotonous  and  cumbersome  in  an  epic  pt)em. 
His  version  is  both  vigorous  and  musical,  but  in  the  short  c(»m- 
pass  of  a  few  hundred  lines  it  betrays  some  of  the  worst  faults 
of  all  rhyming  translation.  To  meet  tlic  demands  of  the  metre, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  obliged  not  merely  t*)  amj)lify  but  to 
invent  new  facts.  Chryses  listens  to  the  roar  of  Bie  sea, 
instead  of  walking  along  the  beach ;  the  Achaeans  sec  the  sails 
filling  with  the  wind,  and  hear  the  boom  of  the  waves  as  they 
dash  against  the  sides  of  the  ship.  AjmjIIo  swee|)s  along,  not 
like  night,  but  like  the  nightfall ;  and  this  is  not  the  idea  ex- 
prcssetl  by  the  words  pvktI  eoiK(os.  The  morning  is  said  (477) 
to  dawn  upon  the  coast,  merely  because  Odysseus  and  his  com¬ 
panions  are  returning  ‘  to  the  great  Ac,ha;an  host.’  When 
Phoebus  shoots  his  dart,  a  whole  clause  is  inserted  to  make  up 
the  couplet: — 

‘  Loudly  clanged  the  bow  of  silver,  as  the  bitter  arrows  shot' 

A  graver  objection  arises  from  the  un-Homcric  air  thus  thrown 
over  many  passages  of  the  jmem.  There  is  something  almost 
grotes([ue  in  the  notion  of  the  ambrosial  locks  ‘  starting  from 
‘  the  temples  ’  of  Zeus,  when  he  bows  his  head  in  assent  to  the 
]>rayer  of  Thetis.  The  jmet,  it  is  true,  says  that  Olympus  was 
shaken,  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  mountain  ‘  reel’d  beneath 
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‘  him,  root  and  summit,  rock  and  sod.'  Blank  verse  is  nut  likely 
to  betray  a  translator  into  exaggerations,  which,  almost  more 
than  mere  inaccuracies,  are  likely  to  give  the  English  reader  a 
false  idea  of  the  original.  The  capabilities  of  English  blank 
verse  are  great;  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
it  are,  in  comparison,  trifling.  We  therefore  agree  with 
Lord  Derby  in  his  choice  of  a  metre ;  and  we  think  that 
for  the  pur|M)se  of  translating  Homer  he  has  adopted  a  style 
of  peculiar  excellence. 

But  on  another  disputeil  jx)int  we  entertain  considerable 
doubt  of  the  Avisdom  of  his  decision.  It  is  certainly  a  con¬ 
cession — and  a  hard  concession — to  the  inferior  taste  and  scholar¬ 
ship  of  former  times,  and  to  the  habits  of  diction  still  current 
in  this  country,  to  have  retained  the  Latin  names  of  the 
Homeric  divinities,  and  still  more  those  of  the  tribes  and 
races  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  in  preference  to  their  true  and 
original  designations.  The  practice  of  arriving  at  the  Greek 
language  and  mythology  through  the  Latin,  which  has  j)re- 
vaileii  for  so  many  ages,  renders  many  of  the  Greek  names 
unfamiliar  to  a  modem  eye.  Hera,  Ares,  and  Hephiestus  are 
not  the  Juno,  Mai-s,  and  Vulcan  of  our  youth;  and  Avhen 
Mr.  Grote  in  his  history  rightly  restored  to  these  beings  their 
proper  appellations  (which  frequently  have  an  im|)ortant  philo¬ 
logical  significance),  he  incurred  some  charge  of  pedantry. 
There  is  a  jM)int,  difficult  to  hit  or  to  avoid,  at  which  a  man 
who  sets  everybody  else  right,  and  declares  war  on  established 
usage,  however  ridiculous  it  may  be,  becomes  a  pedant :  that  is, 
until  he  has  brought  other  people  round  to  his  opinion.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  we  could  Avish  that  Lord  Derby  had  made 
the  experiment,  as  Mr.  Worsley  has  done  Avith  success  in  his 
translation  of  the  ‘  Odyssey.’  By  a  happy  inconsistency  he 
has  preserved  the  Greek  Hermes  and  Pallas  in  place  of  the 
Latin  Mercury  and  iSIinerva :  Aphrodite  is  a  more  poetical 
name  than  Venus,  Zeus  than  Jupiter,  and  Avith  the  aid  of  the 
best  AA’riters  and  scholars,  the  mythological  tcrinim>logy  of 
Greece  might  gradually  be  brought  back  to  the  true  standard. 
Indeed  some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  right 
direction  at  the  Universities. 

We  noAv  proceed  to  introduce  to  the  reader  some  specimens 
of  Lord  Derby’s  performance,  and  Ave  shall  do  so  in  the  way 
of  comparison  Avith  similar  passages  from  the  translation  of 
'Mr.  Wright,  and  a  short  fragment  recently  published  by  the 
Poet  Laureate.  In  Mr.  Wright’s  version,  as  in  that  of  Lord 
Derby,  there  is  great  force,  beauty,  and  pathos.  His  fidelity 
to  the  original  is  on  the  Avhole  more  strict :  but  Lord  DerbvV 
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tran?lation  is  more  equable,  and  far  more  free  from  word.'  and 
sentences  winch  have  nothing  but  metre  to  distinguish  them 
from  flat  and  insipid  prose.  Such  phrases  in  Mr.  Wright’s 
Iliad  cxmstantly  break  the  flow  of  passages  in  which  every- 
thing  depends  on  perfect  smoothness  as  well  as  sustained 
vigour.  Thus  the  outbui’st  of  passion,  in  which  the  pent-up 
wrath  of  Achilles  finds  utterance,  becomes  by  comparison  tamo 
under  Mr.  Wright’s  treatment: — 

‘  O  clothed  with  insolence,  rapacious  chief, 

What  Greek  henceforth  will  prompt  obedience  yield, 

March  at  thy  word,  or  strenuous  urge  the  fight  ? 

I  came  not  to  avenge  a  private  wrong. 

1  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Trojans :  they 
Ne’er  drove  away  or  herds  or  steeds  of  mine. 

Nor  roamed  injurious  o’er  my  fruitful  field.' 

In  fertile  Phthiii,  for  between  us  lie 
Far-shadowing  mountains  and  the  roaring  se.a. 

Thy  cause  espousing,  and  at  thy  behest 
We  came  to  Troy,  O  most  unblushing  chief. 

Not  on  our  own  behalf,  but  to  redress 
Wrongs  suffered  by  thy  brother  and  by  thee, 

'riiou  dog  in  shamelessness.’ 

fWright’s  Iliad.) 

The  lines  of  Lord  Derby  not  only  hate  imtre  force  and 
beauty,  but  they  ave  altogether  more  true  to  the  original :  — 

‘  Oh !  clothed  in  shamelessness !  oh,  sordid  soul, 

How  canst  thou  hope  that  any  Greek  for  thee 
Will  brave  the  toils  of  travel  or  of  war  ? 

Well  dost  thou  know  that  ’twas  no  feud  of  mine 
With  Troy’s  brave  sons  that  brought  me  here  ir.  at  m.- ; 
Tlicy  never  did  me  wrong :  they  never  drove 
My  cattle  or  my  horses  ;  never  sought 
In  Phthia’s  fertile,  life-su.staining  field.' 

To  waste  the  crops ;  for  wide  between  us  lay 
The  shadowy  mountains  and  the  roaring  sea. 

With  thee,  O  void  of  shame!  with  thee  we  sailed, 

For  Meneliius  and  for  thee,  ingrate. 

Glory  and  fame  on  Trojan  crests  to  win.’  (Bk.  i,  1.  188.) 

The  sordidness  of  Agamemnon’s  soul  has  vanished  from 
Mr.  AVrlght's  version,  while  a  single  image  ha.s  taken  the 
place  of  tlie  far  more  beautiful,  because  more  indefinite,  epithet 
which  Lord  Derby  has  carefully  preservetl  in  his  sh^owy 
mountains.  Here,  as  in  Homer,  we  have  the  vagueness  which 
brings  before  the  mind  not  only  the  long  shadows  cast  by  the 
everlasting  hills  on  the  plains  which  lie  stretched  at  their  feet, 
but  the  shade  which  sleep.^  beneath  the  deep  forest  or  in  the 
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dells  which  the  sun  has  never  piercetl,  the  interchange  of  light 
and  darkness  on  the  rugged  mountain  sides,  or  the  mantle  of 
mist  which  wraps  their  forms  in  unearthly  majesty. 

Lord  Derby  has  rightly  felt  that  in  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  great  epic  of  Homer,  there  must  be  some  amplification,  and 
some  little  insertion  of  new  matter.  AVe  do  not  care,  therefore, 
to  notice  slight  changes  or  inaccuracies.  Achilles  may  not  per¬ 
haps  say  to  Agamemnon — 

*  To  Phtliia  now  I  go  :  so  belter  far 

To  steer  my  homeward  course  and  leave  thee  here 
Dishonoured  as  thou  art.  nor  like,  I  deem, 

To  fill  thy  coffers  with  the  spoils  of  war.’ 

Xor  has  Homer  all  that  Lord  Derby  puts  into  the  reply  of 
Agamemnon — 

‘  Fly  then,  if  such  thy  mind  !  I  ask  thee  not 
On  my  .account  to  stay ;  others  there  are 
Will  guard  my  honour  and  avenge  my  cause.’ 

(Bk.  i.  1.  207.) 

But  if  Lord  Derby  amplifies  rather  more  largely  than  Mr. 
AVright,  the  balance  is  struck  by  a  corresjmnding  gain  in 
smoothness,  vigour,  and  true  poetic  beauty. 

AA"e  are  conscious  of  doing  Lord  Derby  some  injustice  by 
thus  taking  a  mere  fragment  from  his  text.  Let  us  rather 
turn  to  the  exquisite  passage  in  which,  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  the  Homeric  jmet,  Andromache  tells  the  tale  of  her  early 
sorrows,  and  with  all  his  tenderness  Hector  seeks  to  comfort 
her:  — 

*  Think  not,  dear  wife,  that  by  such  thoughts  as  these 
My  heart  has  ne’er  been  wrung  ;  but  I  should  blush 
To  face  the  men  and  long-robed  dames  of  Troy, 

If  like  a  coward  I  could  shun  the  fight. 

Nor  could  my  soul  the  lessons  of  my  youth 
So  far  forget,  whose  boast  it  still  has  been 
In  the  fore  front  of  battle  to  be  found. 

Charged  with  my  father’s  glory  and  mine  own. 

Yet  in  my  inmost  soul  too  well  I  know. 

The  day  must  come  when  this  our  sacred  Troy 
And  Priam’s  race  and  Priam’s  royal  self 
Shall  in  one  common  ruin  be  o’erthrown. 

But  not  the  thoughts  of  Troy’s  impending  fate. 

Nor  Hecuba’s,  nor  royal  Priam’s  woes. 

Nor  loss  of  brethren,  numerous  and  brave. 

By  hostile  hands  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

So  deeply  wring  my  heart  as  thoughts  of  thee, 

Thy  days  of  freedom  lost.’  (Bk.  vi.  1.  528.) 

A  better  ground  of  comparison  is  furnished  by  a  passage 
voi..  cxxi.  xo.  CCXI.VII.  L 
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from  Homer,  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  inserted  in  the 
a|)])endix  to  his  latest  volume  of  poems.  These  lines  of  the 
Poet  Laureate  have  a  stamp  of  individuality  and  power  upon 
them  which  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  genius : — 

‘  So  Hector  said,  and  sea-like  roared  his  host. 

Then  loosed  their  sweating  horses  from  the  yoke, 

And  each  beside  his  chariot  bound  his  own  : 

And  oxen  from  the  city,  and  goodly  sheep 
In  haste  they  drove,  and  honey-hearted  wine 
And  bread  from  out  the  houses  brought,  and  heaped 
Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  from  off  the  plain 
Rolled  the  rich  savour  far  into  the  heaven. 

And  these  all  night  upon  the  bridge  of  war 
Sat  glorying  ;  many  a  fire  before  them  blazed, 

As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid. 

And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting  peak. 

And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  all  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gladdens  in  his  heart. 

So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed,  before  the  towers  of  Troy, 

A  thousand  on  the  plain  ;  and  close  by  each 
Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  burning  fire : 

And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood. 

Hard  by  their  chariots,  waiting  for  the  dawn.’ 

With  such  a  translation  we  do  not  willingly  find  fault.  If 
by  comparing  the  roar  of  the  Trojan  host  to  that  of  the  sea 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  intnKluced  what  is  not  here  in  the  original, 
the  comparison  may  be  found  elsewhere.  If  the  beautiful 
look  of  the  stars  scarcely  brings  out  the  force  of  the  (ireek 
epithet  dpnrpsTrea,  if  the  intransitive  use  of  the  verb  ‘  gladden  ’  is 
peculiar,  and  if  the  bridge  (or  ridge)  of  war  is  a  somewhat 
obscure  phrase*,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  such  blemishes 
are  not  easily  avoided.  The  lines  of  Po|>e  may  be  very  fine; 
but  if  ^Ir.  Tennyson’s  motes  arc  to  be  closely  scrutinised.  Pope 

♦  Lord  Derby  is,  we  think,  more  happy  in  rendering  it  ‘  the  pass 
of  war.’  Mr.  Norgate,  in  another  recent  translation,  which  is 
strangely  unreadable,  has  given  the  true  meaning,  but  with  his 
usual  ruggedness  he  speaks  of  ‘  the  gangways  of  the  battle.’  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  critics  of  Lord  Derby’s  translation 
have  supposed,  that  ToXepmo  yf(f>vpai  is  a  proverbial  phrase  in 
Homer  for  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  war  rages  on  either  side, 
but  the  space  beneath  the  bridge  answers  to  the  water  which 
separates  two  pieces  of  land.  This  is  self-evident  on  comparing  the 
present  passage  with  II.  iv.  371. 
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can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  a  hcarin".  Homer  says  nothing 
in  this  place  of  the  moon  as  a  ‘  refulgent  lamp  of  night’  or  of 
‘  vivid  planets  ’  (by  an  astronomy  quite  as  incomprehensible  to 
himself  as  to  us)  ‘  rolling  round  her  throne we  look  in  vain 
for  the  ‘  yellower  verdure  shed  over  the  dark  trees,’  or  for  ‘  the 
‘  conscious  swain  ’  blessing  ‘  the  useful  light  ’  which  comes  from 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  version  given  by  Mr.  Arnold* 
of  part  of  this  j)assage  can  only  serve  to  warn  others  from  the 
rocks  on  which,  in  spite  of  his  appreciation  of  Homer  and  his 
perfectly  pure  English,  he  has  nevertheless  made  shipwreck ; 
and  the  folloAving  translation  by  !Mr.  Wright,  though  better, 
is  but  feeble  : — 

‘  All  night  upon  the  field  the  Trojans  sate, 

Proudly  elate,  their  watchfires  blazing  near. 

As  when  in  heaven  ai'ound  the  silver  moon 
Bright  shine  the  stars,  and  every  wind  is  hushed. 

When  pointed  rock,  high  crag,  and  distant  wood 
Stand  out  revealed;  and  opening  from  beneath 
The  immeasurable  ether  bursts  to  view. 

And  all  the  stars  are  seen  ;  and  gladness  fills 
The  shepherd’s  heart ;  so,  lit  by  Trojan  hands. 

In  front  of  Ilion,  glowed  full  many  a  fire 
Between  the  stream  of  Xanthus  and  the  ships. 

There  on  the  plain  a  thousand  watchfires  blazed. 

And  in  the  light  of  every  burning  pile 
Sate  fifty  men,  while  near  the  chariots  stood 
Their  coursers,  champing  barley  and  white  oats, 

Till  rose  the  orient  Morn  on  golden  throne.’ 

Compare,  for  example,  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  passage, 
the  words,  ‘  Sate  upon  the  field,’  ‘  j)roudly  elate,’  with  Tenny¬ 
son’s  grand  ex[)ression,  ‘  U  pon  the  bridge  of  war  ’  ‘  sat 

‘  glorying-’ 

The  secret  of  true  poetic  diction  is  to  give  an  impenshable 
stamp  and  visible  chai'acter  to  each  sceue.  Lord  Derby’s 
line, — 

‘Full  of  proud  hopes,  upon  the  pass  of  war, 

All  niglit  they  camped,’ 

is  less  concentrated  than  !Mr.  Tennyson’s,  but  perhaps  more 
accurate  and  intelligible. 

We  add  the  whole  ])assage,  which  is  wonderfully  fine,  in 
Lord  Derby’s  words.  We  only  regret  that  in  the  last  line  he 
has  missed  the  ‘  chain])ing  golden  grain,’  and  only  tethered  the 
horses  beside  the  chariots : — 


*  Lectures  on  Homer,  p.  93. 
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;  ‘Thus  Hector  spoke;  the  Trojans  shouted  loud. 

Then  from  the  yoke  the  sweating  steeds  they  loosed, 

And  tethered  each  beside  their  several  cars. 

Next  from  the  city  speedily  they  brought 
Oxen  and  sheep,  the  luscious  wine  procured. 

Brought  bread  from  out  their  houses,  and  good  store 
p»'  ■ :  I  gathered.  Wafted  from  the  plain  i 

The  winds  to  heaven  the  siivoury  odours  bore. 

Full  of  proud  hopes,  upon  the  pass  of  war 

All  night  they  camped,  and  frequent  blazed  their  fires. 

,  .  As  when  in  heaven  around  the  glittering  moon 

The  stars  shine  bright  amid  the  breathless  air. 

And  every  crag  and  every  jutting  peak 
Stands  boldly  forth,  and  every  forest  glade. 

Ev’n  to  the  gates  of  heaven  is  opened  wide 
Tlie  boundless  sky ;  shines  each  particular  star 
Distinct ;  joy  fills  the  gazing  shepherd’s  heart ; 

So  bright,  so  thickly  scattered  o’er  the  plain 
Before  the  walls  of  Troy,  between  the  ships 
And  Xanthus’  stream,  the  Trojans’  watchfires  blazed. 

A  thousand  fires  burnt  brightly,  and  round  each 
Sat  fifty  warrioi’s  in  the  ruddy  glare  ; 

With  store  of  provender  before  them  laid, 

Barley  and  rye,  the  tethered  horses  stood 

Beside  the  cars,  and  waited  for  the  morn.’  (Bk.  viii.  1.  643.) 

Lord  Derby  has  rightly  avoided  any  comparison  of  tlie  Trojan 
host  to  the  sea,  and  tlie  particular  distinction  of  each  star 
brings  out  the  full  force  of  dpnrpsirsa.  If  he  has  failed  to 
render  exactly  the  words  which  tell  of  the  sudden  clearing  of 
the  sky,  his  failure  is  shared  by  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Wright,  while  Mr.  Xorgate’s  usual  ruggedness  neutralises  the 
effect  of  his  accuracy. 

Not  a  few  among  the  readers  of  this  translation  may  be 
temjited  to  think  that  Lord  Derby’s  care  has  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  finished  rendering  of  the  Homeric  similes;  but 
that  his  hajqiiest  efforts  are  not  confined  to  such  passages  is 
amply  jiroved  by  the  truly  splendid  lines  which  describe  the 
onset  of  Hector  on  the  defences  of  the  Aeha;ans  with  the  huge 
rock  in  his  hands,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  Book  of  the  Iliad:— 
‘  Close  to  the  gate  he  stood,  and  planting  firm 
His  foot  to  give  his  arm  its  utmost  power, 

Full  on  the  middle  dashed  the  mighty  mass. 

The  hinges  both  gave  way :  the  jion dermis  stone 
Fell  inwards  :  widely  gap’d  the  opening  gates  ; 

Nor  might  the  bars  within  the  blow  sustain  : 

This  way  and  that  the  severed  portals  flew 
Before  the  crashing  missile.  Dark  as  night 
His  lowering  brow,  great  Hector  .'prang  within  ; 
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Bright  flashed  the  brazen  armour  on  his  breast,  _  , 

As  through  the  gates,  two  jav’lins  in  his  hand, 

He  sprang :  the  gods  except,  no  power  might  meet 
That  onset;  blazed  his  eyes  with  lurid  fire. 

Then  to  the  Trojans,  turning  to  the  throng, 

He  called  aloud  to  scale  the  lofty  wall.'  ' 

No  doubt  even  here  it  would  be  possible  to  fasten  on  a 
few  expressions  Avhich  do  not  strictly  represent  those  of  the 
original.  Iloincr  speaks  of  Hector  not  as  wishing  to  give  his 
arm  its  utmost  power,  but  as  anxious  that  his  weapon  should 
not  fall  short  of  its  mark,  and  again  he  describes  the  hinges 
not  merely  as  giA  ing  way,  but  as  torn  off  by  the  force  of  the 
blow.  But  these  are  really  no  defects,  while  the  lines  bring 
before  us  the  marvellous  succession  of  terrific  images,  each 
heightening  the  effect  of  that  which  has  gone  before,  until  we 
feel  that  no  other  English  translation  has  thus  enabled  us  to 
enter  into  the  full  spirit  of  Homer  himself. 

Of  all  the  splendid  incidents  in  the  Iliad  few  are  more  mag¬ 
nificent  than  the  arming  of  Achilles ;  and  the  original  has  lost 
little  of  its  power,  its  grace,  and  its  beauty  in  Lord  Derby’s 
hands: — 

‘  Thick  as  the  snow-flakes  that  from  heaven  descend  “ 
Before  the  sky-born  Boreas’  chilling  blast. 

So  thick  outpouring  from  the  ships,  the  stream 
Of  helmets  polished  bright,  and  bossy  shields 
And  bi’eastplates  firmly  brac’d,  and  ashen  spears : 

Their  brightness  flashed  to  heaven,  and  laughed  the  earth 
Beneath  the  brazen  glare.  Loud  rang  the  tramp 
Of  armed  men,  Achilles  in  the  midst. 

The  godlike  chief,  in  dazzling  arms  arrayed. 

His  teeth  were  gnashing  audibly  :  his  eye 
Blazed  w'ith  the  light  of  fire ;  but  in  his  heart 
Was  grief  unbearable.’ 

The  breastplate  wrought  by  Hephaestus  in  the  far-off  Eastern 
land  covers  his  broad  chest ;  his  silver-studded  sword  is  flung 
over  his  shoulder.  From  his  vast  shield  there  gleams 
‘  A  light  refulgent  as  the  full  orbed  moon ; 

Or  as  to  seamen  o’er  the  wave  is  borne 

The  watch-fire's  light,  which  high  among  the  hills 

Some  shepherd  kindles  in  his  lonely  fold. 

As  they  reluctant  by  the  stormy  winds 

Far  from  their  friends  are  o’er  the  waters  driven. 

So  from  Achilles’  shield  bright,  richly  wrought. 

The  light  was  thrown.  The  weighty  helm  he  raised 
And  placed  it  on  his  head  ;  the  plumed  helm 
Shone  like  a  star,  and  waved  the  hairs  of  gold. 

Thick  set  by  Vulcan  in  the  gleaming  crest. 
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Then  all  the  arms  Achilles  proved,  to  know 
If  well  they  fitted  to  his  graceful  limbs. 

Like  wings  they  seemed  to  lift  him  from  the  ground.’ 

(Bk.  xix.  1.  432.) 

In  the  struggle  which  immediately  follows,  gotls  and  men, 
powers  human  and  superhuman,  are  mingletl  together  in  one 
wild  turmoil.  In  Mr.  G rote’s  judgment  the  idea  of  such  a 
conflict  letl  the  poet  to  indulge  in  fantastic  conceptions  which 
are  either  bewildering  or  opi)ressive :  but  there  is  a  point  of 
view  from  which  this  mighty  battle  becomes  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  portion  of  the  Iliad,  and  throws  a  singular  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  poem,  lint  the  uncouthness  of  the  images,  if 
uncouth  they  be,  nowhere  breaks  the  even  How  and  sustained 
vigour  of  Lord  Derby’s  translation.  From  the  struggle,  in 
which  the  river  complains  that  his  ‘  lovely  stream  is  filled  with 
‘  dead,  and  cannot  i)our  its  current  to  the  sea,’  we  are  carried 
to  the  last  fight,  at  the  close  of  which  we  see  Achilles  trampling 
on  the  corpse  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  all  the  Ilian  heroes 

‘  Loose  hung  his  glossy  hair,  and  in  the  dust 
Was  laid  that  noble  he.ad,  so  graceful  once,’ 

while,  hoping  against  hope,  his  wife  Andromache  was  making 
ready  for  his  victorious  return.  The  sudden  rush  of  footsteps, 
and  the  sounds  of  irrepressible  grief,  rouse  her  fears : — 

‘  Then  from  the  house  she  rushed  like  one  distract. 

With  beating  heart ;  and  with  her  went  her  maids ; 

But  when  the  tower  she  reached,  where  stood  the  crowd, 
And  mounted  on  the  wall  and  looked  around, 

And  saw  the  body  trailing  in  the  dust. 

Which  the  fleet  steeds  were  dragging  to  the  ships, 

A  sudden  darkness  overspread  her  eyes. 

Backward  she  fell,  and  gasped  her  spirit  away. 

Far  off  were  flung  the  adornments  of  her  head. 

The  net,  tho  fillet,  and  the  woven  bands.’  (Bk.  xxii.  1.  550.) 

The  closing  scenes  of  the  ])oem  are  rendered  with  great 
beauty.  The  victory  of  Achilles  is  achieved:  but  his  very 
success  only  makes  him  feel  the  more  how  vain  a  thing  is  the 
life  of  mortal  man.  His  own  heart  is  full  of  grief,  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  friend,  grief  for  his  kinsfolk  who  must  soon 
bemoan  him  at  home ;  but  before  him  kneels  a  weak  and  aged 
man  smitten  down  with  an  anguish  deejter  still.  Movetl  by  a 
generous  impulse, 

‘  He  rose,  and  with  his  hand  the  aged  sire 
He  raised,  and  thus  with  gentle  words  addressed : 

“  Alas !  what  sorrows,  poor  old  man,  are  thine  ? 
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How  could’st  thou  venture  to  the  Grecian  ships  , 

Alone,  and  to  the  presence  of  the  man 
Whose  hand  hath  slain  so  many  of  thy  sons, 

Many  and  brave  ?  An  iron  heart  is  thine  ; 

But  sit  thou  on  this  scat ;  and  in  our  hearts. 

Though  filled  with  grief,  let  us  that  grief  suppress. 

For  woful  lamentation  nought  avails. 

Such  is  the  thread  the  Gods  for  mortals  spin.’”  (xxiv.  613.) 

So  but  a  little  while  after  the  last  rites  had  been  paid  to  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  the  chieftains  of  Iliou  gather  round  the 
funeral  pile  of  Hector.  Priam  is  there,  and  Hecuba,  and 
Andromache,  and  Paris,  the  cause  of  all  their  grief  and  ruin ; 
but  yet  another  stood  near,  with  a  heart  riven  by  a  more  biting 
pain, 

‘  The  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall. 

And  most  divinely  fair.’ 

It  was  meet  that  the  lay  of  Ilion  should  close  with  parting 
words  of  love  from  her  whose  fatal  gift  of  beauty  had  deluged 
the  earth  with  blood  ; — 

‘  Hector,  of  ail  my  brethren  dearest  thou ! 

True,  godlike  Paris  claims  me  as  his  wife. 

Who  bore  me  hither.  Would  I  tlien  had  died! 

But  twenty  years  have  passed,  since  here  I  came. 

And  left  my  native  land ;  yet  ne’er  from  thee 
I  heard  one  scornful,  one  degrading  word ; 

And  when  from  others  I  have  borne  reproach. 

Thy  brothers,  sisters,  or  thy  brothers’  wives, 

Or  mother  (for  thy  sire  was  ever  kind, 

Ev’n  as  a  fatlier,)  thou  hast  checked  them  still 
With  tender  feeling  and  with  gentle  words.’ 

We  have  followed  Lord  Derby  tlin)ugh  some  j)ortions  of  a 
poem  which  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world 
pronounces  the  finest  ejjic  ever  written,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  his  translation  is  one  which  conveys  no  unworthy 
or  inadequate  idea  of  the  original.  Its  great  merit  is,  as  we 
observed  in  commencing  these  remarks,  that  it  can  be  read  with 
jtleasure;  and  although  the  matchless  art  with  which  Pope 
handled  the  heroic  couplet  makes  his  trauslation  of  the  Homeric 
lX)ems  unapproachable  in  its  own  form,  yet  Lord  Derby  has 
given  to  England  a  version  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  original 
and  superior  to  any  that  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  blank 
verse  of  our  language.  We  hope  that  restored  health  and 
continued  leisure  may  Induce  him  to  turn  for  further  recreation 
to  the  charming  pages  of  the  ‘  Odyssey,’  and  that  in  two  or 
three  years  more  he  may  complete  a  task  which  deserves  to 
give  him  a  lasting  place  in  our  literature. 
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Akt.  VI. — 1.  A  Collection  of  the  Judgments  of  the  Pricy 
Council  in  Cases  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  from  1840  tu 
1864  ;  tcith  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.  By  the  lion.  Geouge  C. 
Buoduick,  BarrIster-at-law,  ami  Fellow  of  Merton  Col¬ 
lege;  and  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Fuemaxtle,  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College. 
London:  1865. 

2.  The  Croten  in  Council  on  Essags  and  Reviews,  in  a  Letter 
to  an  Anglican  Friend.  By  IIexuy  Ldwaud  Manning, 
D.D.  London :  1864. 

3.  The  Convocation  and  the  Crown  in  Council,  a  Second 
Letter  to  an  Anglican  Friend.  By  Henuy  Euwaud 
Manning,  D.D.  London:  1864. 

fPiiE  starting  jK>int  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Chnreh  in 
England  was  an  ecclesiastical  appeal ;  and  the  first  result 
of  that  great  revolntion  was  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction 
over  an  ecclesiastical  suit  from  a  sacerdotal  tribunal  to  the 
authority  of  the  Crown.  Nor  was  the  occasion  unworthy  of 
the  effect.  For  what  question  could  better  stir  the  minds  of 
men  than  the  constitution  of  that  Court,  whose  supreme 
decisions  governed  not  only  their  marriages  and  their  wills, 
but  their  consciences  and  their  religious  rights  ?  What  juris¬ 
diction  could  be  more  solemn  than  that  of  the  medueval 
Church,  Avhose  sanction  lay  not  only  in  the  infliction  of  tem- 
jM)ral  penalties,  but  in  the  punishment  and  excommunion  of 
the  soul  of  man?  The  mere  indication  of  what  that  juris¬ 
diction  t>nce  was  suffices  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  sixteenth  and  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  matrimonial  and  testamentary  branches  of 
their  ancient  authority  are  at  length  transferretl  to  the  Queen’s 
J  udges ;  and  although  they  still  retain  the  jmwer  of  enter¬ 
taining  suits  for  the  subtraction  of  church  rate  and  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  clerks,  decrees  enh)rced  by  ecclesiastical  censures 
alone  wouhl  be  idle  weajK)ns  if  they  were  not  backed  by  a 
control  over  the  temporalities  of  the  Establishment.  In  these 
suits  it  may,  and  does,  occasionally,  happen  that  the  doctrines 
preached  or  the  ceremonies  used  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  judicially  examined.  The  Ecclesiastical  Court  is 
still  the  base  on  which  the  discipline  of  the  Church  rests. 
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and  the  headship  and  supremacy  of  the  Queen  over  the 
Church  in  England  moans  that  the  Crown,  in  its  capacity  of 
superior  Appellate  Judge,  is  the  head  and  source  of  the 
law  which  pervades  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body.  In  the 
remarkable  con-esiM)ndence  between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and 
Lord  Macaulay  on  certain  statements  affecting  the  Church  of 
England,  that  ])relate  (himself  no  mean  authority)  quoted  from 
‘  Bonner’s  Commission  ’  the  declaration  that  all  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  as  well  as  tem]M)ral,  is  derived  from  the  king  alone. 

‘  AVhy  so  the  Church  of  England,’  he  adds,  ‘  as  well  as  the 
‘  Statute  Law'  of  England,  says  likewise;  so  I  say,  so  every 
•  Church  of  England  man  (not  Presbyterian  nor  Congregation- 
‘  alist)  says.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  jurisdiction  in  this 
‘  place?  It  is,  as  the  document  itself  calls  \t,  jurisdicendi  auto- 
‘  ritas :  in  other  words,  the  |H)W'er  of  jn'onouncing  judgment  in 
‘foro  exteriori,  coactive  judgments,  having  effects  recognised 
‘  by  temporal  law.  This  depends  always  on  the  temjwral  power.’ 
We  are  happy  to  agree  with  so  able  and  uncompromising  a 
Churchman  in  this  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  our  argument. 

Nevertheless  a  cry  has  been  raised  by  a  party  or  fraction 
of  the  clergy,  dissatisfied  with  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ecclesiastical  causes,  and 
eager  to  make  that  decision  the  ground  of  an  attack  uiK)n 
the  constitution  of  the  tribunal.  This  cry  has  been  re¬ 
echoed  by  a  party  in  the  State,  excited  apparently  by  the 
Tory  influence  of  Oxford,  and  not  less  eager  to  find  a 
pretext  for  a  demonstration  against  the  Queen’s  Government. 
The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  this  comj)laint  are  the  more 
striking  inasmuch  as  the  same  tribunal  has  within  the  last 
few  years,  in  the  administration  of  the  high  ]K)wers  confided 
to  it,  shown  no  favour  whatever  to  any  particular  set  of  opi¬ 
nions.  In  causing  Mr.  Ciorham  to  be  instituted  to  his  be¬ 
nefice,  it  conceded  a  much-desired  liberty  of  opinion  to  the 
Evangelical  clergy.  In  restoring  most  of  the  ecclesiastical 
decorations,  and  especially  the  Cross,  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Barnabas,  it  indulged  the  ecclesiological  tastes  of  high  church¬ 
men.  It  condemned  Mr.  Heath  and  deprived  him  of  his  living 
for  advisedly  maintaining  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer;  but  it  reversed  the  sentence  suspending 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  AVrilliams  for  a  year  from  their  clerical 
functions,  because  it  failed  to  discover  in  their  Avritings  those 
A'iolations  of  the  LaAv  of  the  Church  Avhich  Avere  charged 
against  them.  It  is  ev'ident  that  in  these  decisions  no  man 
can  fairly  trace  any  disposition  to  exalt  one  set  of  opinions  at 
the  expense  of  another  set ;  and  that  the  only  principle  common 
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to  all  these  decisions  is  that  the  law  is  in  this  country  and  in 
the  Church  of  England  j)aramount  to  all  opinions  whatsoever, 
and  that  all  opinions  may  be  freely  entertained  and  professed 
unless  they  are  repugnant  to  the  [wsitive  law  of  the  Church 
in  its  Formularies  and  its  Articles.  Dr.  IManning  expresses 
astonishment  in  one  of  his  recent  letters  at  a  passage,  conceived 
in  this  8]>irit,  in  an  article  lately  published  in  this  Journal, 
and  suspects  us  of  concealed  irony.  But  Dr.  Manning  seems 
to  have  forgotten  the  first  principles  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  once  belonged,  in  his  zeal  for  that  which  he  has  adopted. 
He  desires,  and  thinks  he  has  found,  a  Church  of  absolute 
infallibility  and  unity,  which  he  afiirms  to  be  ‘  inhabited  by 
‘  a  Divine  Person and  he  adds,  ‘  my  faith  depends  upon  the 
‘  veracity  of  a  Divine  Person  guiding  me  with  his  presence.’ 
(Second  Letter,  ]).  37.)  The  Church  of  England,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  holding  that  divers  Churches  have  erred,  and  that  Ge¬ 
neral  Councils  (being  assemblies  of  men)  are  liable  to  error, 
claims  no  infallibility,  and  therefore  no  absolute  certainty, 
on  nice  and  disputable  |M)ints.  She  has  avowedly  and  design- 
e<lly  left  these  open  by  her  Articles,  and  she  looks  to  the 
authority  of  her  Courts,  not  to  decide  them  |>eremptorily  in 
one  sense  or  another,  but  to  secure  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  the  greatest  latitude  of  interpretation  and  opinion  con¬ 
sistent  with  union  in  essentials.  The  theory  of  the  Church  of 
England  being  in  this  res])ect  ojtposed  to  the  theory  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  it  is  idle  in  Dr.  Planning  to  taunt  the  Church 
of  England  with  her  inability  to  apply  a  strict  rule  of  faith, 
which  it  is  the  essence  of  Protestantism  to  deny  and  repudiate. 
Unha])pily,  this  notion  of  freedom  of  o])inion  bounded  only  by 
l.aw',  and  by  law  framed  in  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  spirit, 
is  extremely  unpalateable  to  the  clerical  mind.  Every  sect  in 
the  Church  lays  claim  to  the  pt)ssession  of  absolute  truth,  and 
supports  with  impatience  the  latitude  of  construetion  conceded 
to  its  antagonists,  even  though  it  stand  in  need  of  an  equal 
breadth  of  interpretation  to  8up|>ort  its  owm  doctrines. 

The  great  fact  remains  that  the  English  Refonnation  con¬ 
sisted  before  all  things  in  the  transfer  of  the  highest  jutlicial 
authority  in  the  Chureh  from  the  sacerdotal  order  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken  this  is  the  true 
subject  of  complaint  against  which  these  numerous  pastorals, 
pamphlets,  circulars,  and  petitions  are  directed.  The  Crown 
exercises  and  has  exercisetl  its  undoubteil  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority  as  it  exercises  all  its  other  powers,  by  the  advice  of  a 
certain  number  of  its  sworn  councillors,  some  being  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  others  the  great  luminaries  of  the 
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law.  But  when  it  is  found  that  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
is  not  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  one  or  two  obnoxious 
persons,  but  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  liberty  to  all,  the 
constitution  of  the  tribunal  itself  is  assailed,  the  nature  of  its 
proceedings  is  misrepresented,  and,  to  our  inexpressible  asto¬ 
nishment,  a  claim  is  put  for\vard  to  transfer  the  superior 
judicial  authority  over  ecclesiastical  questions  from  civil  to 
spiritual  judges,  from  lawyers  to  priests,  and  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Church.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than 
to  state  this  proposition  to  show  its  flagrant  inconsistency 
«rith  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  for  three  cen¬ 
turies.  if  the  people  of  England  required  a  spiritual  judge 
of  their  opinit)ns  and  writings,  they  had  one  in  the  Pope,  who 
boasts  of  infallibility ;  but  when  they  threw  off  the  Papal 
yoke,  they  placed  themselves  and  their  Church  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law.  It  is  no  slight  praise  of  the  wisdom  of 
those  laws  that  for  three  hundred  years  they  have  undergone 
no  lmjK)rtant  change,  and  that  even  now  it  may  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  any  change  could  be  made  in  them  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  So  jealous  were  the  founders  of  our  ecclesiastical 
polity  of  anything  like  an  exclusive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
that  they  deprived  Convocation  of  the  j>ower  of  legislating  for 
the  Church  by  canons  without  the  express  license  of  the  king  ; 
and  when  Wentworth  was  asked  by  Archbishop  Parker  why  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Elizabeth  had  put  out  of  the  b(H)k  the 
Articles  for  the  homilies,  consecration  of  bishops,  and  suchlike, 
the  prelate  adding,  ‘  Surely  you  mistake  the  matter  ;  you  wdll 
‘  refer  yourselves  wholly  to  us  therein,’  W entworth  replied, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  an  English  layman,  ‘  No,  by  the  faith  1 
‘  bear  to  God,  we  will  pass  nothing  before  w’e  understand  what 
‘  it  is ;  for  that  were  but  to  make  you  Popes ;  make  you  Popes 
‘  who  list,  for  we  will  make  you  none.  And  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,’ 
added  the  fearless  orator,  ‘  the  s|)eech  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
‘  prophetic  6j)eech,  and  I  fear  least  our  bishops  do  attribute 
‘  this  of  the  Pope’s  canons  unto  themselves,  Pajm  non  potest 
‘  errare'  * 

The  discussions  which  have  recently  taken  place  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  clearly  disclose 
similar  pretensions.  Mr.  Keble,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  clerical  party,  docs  not  pretend  that  the  laws 
or  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  have  either  defined  the 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  or  condemned  the 

*  Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  394.  Hallam’s  Constitutional  His¬ 
tory,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  ed.  1846. 
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opinion  of  the  ultimate  salvation  of  mankind.  He  admits, 
therefore,  implicitly  that  a  Court  professing  only  to  administer 
the  existing  law  of  the  Church  of  England  could  only  arrive  at 
the  conclusions  adopted  hy  the  Judicial  Committee.  But  he  adds 
that  ‘  the  Church  is  governed  by  common  as  well  as  by  statute 

*  law,  to  be  gathered,  as  the  common  law  of  the  realm  is  gathered, 

*  from  diligent  study  of  its  records,  from  the  proceedings  of  its 
‘  Courts,  &c.;  ’  and  by  this  common  law  of  the  universal 
Ch\irch  Mr.  Keble  holds  that  ‘  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  not 
‘  only  to  a  Avord  but  to  a  jot  or  tittle  all  equally  true,  because 
‘  they  arc  all  alike  GikVs  word ;  ’  and  he  further  holds  that  the 
doctrine  of  never-ending  punishment  Avas  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  Church  from  the  beginning,  re-affirmed  by  the  Fifth 
General  Council.  Avhich  condemned  the  opinions  of  Origen.* 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Keble  and  the  estimable  but  unreason¬ 
ing  enthusiasts  Avho  think  Avith  him  do  not  perceive  that  they 
are  tlrifting  entirely  from  the  ground  of  laAv  to  the  quicksands 
of  theological  opinion?  The  common  laAV  of  England  is  the 
definite,  unbroken,  and  undisputed  tradition  of  the  Courts  of 
Record,  from  the  earliest  daAA'ii  of  legal  memory ;  but  that  Avhich 
Mr.  Keble  calls  the  common  laAv  of  the  Church  has  been,  and 
is,  the  sidyect  of  fierce  ami  never-ending  contentions  in  every 
council,  in  every  state,  in  every  schism,  in  every  age,  from  the 
time  of  the  A|)ostles  to  this  day.  ‘  XoAvhere,’  says  Dean 
iSIilman,  ‘  is  Christianity  less  attractive,  and  if  Ave  look  to  the 
‘  ordinary  tone  and  character  of  the  proceedings,  less  authori- 
‘  tative,  than  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church :  ’  and  there  is 
nothing  Avhich  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  Christ  may  look  on 
AA'ith  more  regret,  than  those  tumultuous  and  intolerant  assem¬ 
blies  of  priests  Avhich  claimed  to  fix  the  rule  of  faith.  If  there 
be  in  the  Avorld  any  definite  representative  of  the  common  law 
of  the  Cliurch  it  is  the  Pope,  and  the  essence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  is  to  believe  that  he  is  so.  But  by  that 


*  This  last  point  may,  of  itself,  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  utter 
futility  of  such  legal  rules  as  those  on  Avhich  Mr.  Keble  and  his  friends 
rely.  The  Church  of  England  admits  the  decisions  of  the  Four 
first  Councils,  but  not  of  the  fifth ;  and  this  decision  of  the  Fifth 
Council  has  been  shoAvn  by  high  ecclesiastical  authority  to  be 
wrong  and  inconc’usive.  (See  Hefele,  Concilien-Geschichte,  vol.ii.  pp. 
764-835.)  Would  Mr.  Keble  suspend  or  deprive  an  English  rector  on 
such  ‘  common  law  ’  as  he  may  extract  from  the  decrees  of  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  and  does  he  imagine  that  the  law  of  England  would 
sanction  or  tolerate  such  an  act  ?  Yet  if  he  does  not  mean  this,  he 
means  nothing. 
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common  law  Mr.  Keblc,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  every  one  of  their 
allies,  would  equally  be  condemned.  If  they  cease  to  stand 
on  the  terra  firma  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  sole  of  their  foot  bctw'een  the  rock  of 
Koine  and  the  precipice  of  dissent. 

How  then  are  these  men  to  sit  in  judgment  in  the  Church  ? 
What  law  are  they  to  administer?  Their  own  theological 
notions  (on  w’hich  probably  no  two  of  them  do  strictly  agree) 
would  become  the  test  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  find  themselves  bound,  not  to  the 
definite  terms  and  conditions  they  have  accepted  at  their 
ordination  and  institution,  but  to  a  vague  power  called  the 
‘  common  law  of  the  Church,’  by  virtue  of  which  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  accept  any  constructioii  to  be  placed  on  the 
Articles  by  the  dominant  theological  school  of  the  day. 

But,  as  Lord  Harrowby  said  in  his  excellent  speech  on  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  bill  in  1850, — 

‘Bisliops  cannot  be  mere  judges,  mere  interpreters.  The  more 
lealous,  the  more  earnest  in  upholding  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  the  less  are  they  fitted  for  such  a  function  ;  and  their  opinions 
would  become  practically  the  law  of  the  Church.  Under  such  a 
system  our  Church  might  have  been  nailed  to  Calvinism  under 
Wliitgift,  to  semi-Popery  under  Laud,  and  to  I  know  not  what  under 
the  laiitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
To  such  a  condition  I,  at  least,  am  not  prepared  to  bring  my  Church, 
as  long  as  1  can  help  it.’  {^Hansard,  vol.  iii.  p.  658.) 

The  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  the  ex^xiundcrs  of  the  law, 
have  guarded  themselves,  and  sought  to  guard  the  Church, 
from  this  danger ;  and  have  studiously  disclaimed  the  dangerous 
pretension  of  defining  the  tenets  of  the  Church  and  the  truths 
of  religion  otherwise  than  in  the  words  of  her  own  legalised  for¬ 
mularies.  That  is  precisely  the  reason  for  which  this  tribunal 
is  now  assailed  by  the  whole  strength  of  clerical  fanaticism. 
The  promoters  of  this  strange  agitation  are  seeking  to  transfer 
to  the  decision  of  minds,  rendered  subtle  and  intolerant  by  the 
exercise  of  their  faculties  on  mysterious  and  Indeterminate 
subjects  of  inquii'y,  that  jurisdiction  which  is  now  exercised  by 
the  Queen  on  the  advice  of  the  first  judges  of  the  realm — to 
substitute  the  unknown  for  the  known — the  unwritten  for  the 
written — the  traditions  of  the  Church  in  dark  ages  for  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom — and  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  for  the  letter  of 
the  Articles.  Such  a  projiosition  is  worse  than  unreasonable,  it 
is  audacious ;  and  when  the  nature  of  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stooel,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  condemned  and  rejected  as 
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well  by  a  large  portion  of  tlie  clergy  as  by  the  whole  laity  of 
England.* 

To  attempt  at  the  present  day  to  transfer  questions  of  this 
delieate  nature,  which  have,  unhai>pily,  the  effect  of  kindling 
a  large  amount  of  irrational  excitement,  from  a  tribunal 
of  judges  to  a  conclave  of  priests,  is  a  proposal  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  first  ])rincij)les  of  the  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  —  utterly  op^wscd  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  liberties  a  country  can  enjoy — and  scarcely  more  likely 
to  be  accomplished  than  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  (Quarterly  Review  had  ])ro])osed  the  revival  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  to  be  follow’ed  by  an  auto-da-fe  in  the  gardens  of  Lambeth. 
For  when  men  have  ])ersuadetl  themselves  that  by  some  divine 
Influence  and  commission  derived  from  OmniiKjtence  itself,  they 
are  in  |)ossession  of  absolute  truth,  even  on  subjects  the  most 
solemn  and  mysterious,  they  are  absolutely  disqualified  for  the 
cautious  and  evenhanded  functions  of  justice.  In  their  eyes  a 
ditference  of  opinion  is  no  longer  a  controversy  of  free  judg¬ 
ments,  but  it  becomes  a  fierce  conflict  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of 
right  and  wrong.  That  was  the  Avhole  secret  of  the  ])ersecuting 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  it  condemned  and  it  burnt  pro 
salute  animarum ;  and  the  same  spirit  is  apt  to  break  forth 
in  all  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies,  unchecked  by  the  judicial 
firmness  and  motleration  of  the  civil  power. 

Most  of  all  are  these  arbitrary  tendencies  to  be  dreade<l  and 
dcj)recated  in  the  exercise  of  the  j)eculiar  powers  of  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  if  that  tribunal  he 
called  U]ion  not  only  to  a])ply  the  law,  but  on  certain  occasions 
to  declare  it.  The  association  which  has  recently  been  formed 


*  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  Bishop  Blomficld,  after  the 
Gorham  Case  in  1850,  in  a  bill  brought  by  him  into  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  doctrinal  questions  to  a  clerical 
Court  and  legal  questions  to  a  legal  Court.  ‘  The  bill  was  rejected,’ 
says  Dr.  Manning,  ‘  with  an  overwhelming  rejection,  not  only  of 
‘  opposition  but  of  argument.’  We  wish  that  our  limits  permitted 
us  to  refer  more  fully  to  this  debate  {Hansard,  vol.  cxi.  p.  598)  of 
the  3rd  June,  1850,  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  treated  with 
)nasterly  ability  by  the  Manjuis  of  Lausdowne,  Lord  Ilarrowby,  Lord 
Brougham,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  Lord  Campbell.  If,  said 
Lord  Campbell,  the  reference  to  be  made  to  the  Bishops  on  a  point  of 
doctrine  is  to  be  binding  and  conclusirc  upon  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
the  Queen  would  in  fact  only  have  to  register  the  decree  of  her 
bishops;  and  the  suprcn)acy  in  the  Church  would  in  reality  be  vested 
in  them  and  not  in  the  Crown.  On  these  grounds  Lord  Campbell 
held  the  proposed  change  to  be  altogether  unconstitutional. 
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in  this  country,  with  reference  to  this  very  question,  avowedly 
seeks  to  sever  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  elements  in  the 
Privy  Council,  so  that  whilst  the  purely  judicial  function 
or  application  of  the  law  should  be  left  to  the  civil  judges,  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  spiritualty  to  ‘show,  declare,  and 
‘  interpret  ’  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is.  That  is  simply 
to  claim  for  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  a  legislative  power, 
such  as  the  clergy  has  not  in  any  age  of  our  history  possessed. 
We  stop  not  now  to  inquire  how  I’ar  it  would  be  possible,  in 
the  present  state  of  theological  opinion,  to  obtain  from  any 
body  of  Bishops  or  dignitaries  an  authoritative  declaration 
of  opinion  on  a  disputed  ])olnt  of  doctrine,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  on  the  two  principal  cases  heard  before  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  three  Prelates  present  were  not  of  one  mind,  and 
that  the  condemnation  of  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  was  carried 
in  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Archbishop  only.  No  case  has  yet  occurred  in  the  Privy 
Council  in  wliich  the  united  opinion  of  the  Prelates  has  been 
opposed  on  any  doctrinal  jMiint  to  the  opinion  of  the  lay 
members  of  the  Court ;  but  if  the  opinion  of  three  Prelates 
sitting  in  Council  is  divided,  how  much  more  are  opinions 
divided  out  of  doors  !  If  the  clergy,  or  any  constituted  por¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  were  authorised  to  ‘  show,  declare,  and 
‘  interpret  ’  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  beyond  the  limits 
and  known  terms  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  they  would, 
in  reality,  be  invested  with  a  jM)wer  to  extend  the  Articles : 
questions  which  have  been  left  in  a  cautious  obscurity  or  a 
wise  latitude  of  interpretation  would  be  eagerly  raised  in  order 
to  be  brought  to  a  decision  by  the  predominant  party  of  the 
day:  no  man  would  know  what  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
believe  and  to  teach;  and  the  Church  of  England,  torn  by 
conflicting  opinions  and  hostile  judgments,  would  speedily  be 
levelled  to  the  ground.  To  quote  a  recent  example.  It  was 
held  by  the  Judicial  Committee  that  to  condemn  Mr.  Wilson  for 
the  hope  he  had  exj>ressed  that  the  j)erverted  may  be  restored, 
and  that  all,  both  small  and  great,  may  ultimately  find  a  refuge 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  would  be  to  re-enact  the 
forty-second  Article  of  King  Edward  VI.  against  the  Millenarian 
doctrine,  which  was  ex])ressly  omitted  from  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Elizabeth.  Nor  do  we  find  any  evidence  that 
the  Archbishoj)s  of  Canterbury  and  York  any  more  than 
the  Bishop  of  London  dissented  from  this  view  of  the  case. 
But  the  Archbisho]*s  have  since  thought  fit  to  express,  in 
their  Charges  and  Pastorals,  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the 
Church  of  England  does  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  never-ending 
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damnation  of  the  wicked,  and  they  have,  as  far  as  in  them  lav, 
attempted  to  re-enact  that  condemnation  of  the  more  charit¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  mercy  of  Almijrhty  God  which  was  actually 
abandoned  when  the  forty-second  Article  of  King  Edward  Vf. 
Avas  withdrawn.  In  other  words,  such  a  declaration,  being 
unsuj)ported  by  any  distinct  passage  of  the  existing  Articles, 
would  be  in  effect  an  addition  to  them,  and  an  addition 
avowedly  made  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  with  penal  conse¬ 
quences  men  Avho  have  ventured  to  teach  in  the  freedom 
secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  their  Church  and  their  country. 
Again,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  our  Articles,  differing  in  this 
from  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent  which  deified  the 
Vulgate,  and  from  the  AVestminster  Confession  of  Faith,  have 
abstained  from  any  express  declaration  on  the  difficult  subject 
of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  clergy  are  indignant 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Council  for  having  pointed  out  this  fact, 
commented  uiwn  it,  and  inferred  from  it  that  Avhatever  is  not 
ruled  by  the  Articles  is  free.  ‘  The  framers  of  the  Articles,’  said 
their  lordships,  ‘  have  not  used  the  word  “  inspiration”  as  a]>plied 
‘  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  nor  have  they  laid  down  anything  as 
‘  to  the  nature,  extent,  or  limits  of  that  operation  of  the  Holy 
‘  Spirit.  The  caution  of  the  framers  of  our  Articles  forbids  our 
‘  treating  their  language  as  imi)lying  more  than  is  expressed ; 
‘  nor  are  Ave  Avarranted  in  ascribing  to  them  conclusions 
‘  expressed  in  new  forms  of  Avords  involving  minute  and  subtle 
‘  forms  of  controversy.’  In  other  Avords,  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  the  Avritten  laAV  of  the  Church  did  not  meet 
the  case  before  them.  All  they  had  to  do  AAas  to  decide 
Avhether  so  much  of  the  .Tudgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  as 
AA'as  api)ealed  against  Avas  correct  or  not,  upon  the  special  prin- 
ci]>les  of  ecclesiastical  pr(x;edure  and  upon  the  general  principles 
of  the  laAV  of  England.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  attacks  made 
ujxm  the  •Tudgment,  and  the  pntposals  for  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Appellate  Tribunal,  have  in  truth  no  other  meaning  than  this, 
namely,  that  if  the  Avritten  laAv  of  the  Church  did  not  meet  the 
case  of  the  Essayists  and  RcvicAvers  in  the  opinion  of  highly 
qualified  judges,  that  deficiency*  might  readily  be  supplied  by 
some  declaration  of  the  unAvritten  law  of  the  Church,  to  be 
made  by  the  clergy  alone ;  and  that  if  a  tribunal  of  laymen 
AVf)uld  not  ‘  treat  language  as  implying  more  than  is  expressed,’ 
a  board  of  ecclesiastics  Avould  not  scruple,  in  the  exercise  no 
doubt  of  supernatural  gifts,  to  piece  out  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
until  they  reached  the  standard  of  modern  dogmatism  ?  Indeed, 
the  thing  has  actually  been  done  by  the  condemnation  in  ConA  O- 
cation  of  the  same  book  Avhich  had  just  been  acquitted  by  the 
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Queen  in  Council.  What  of  that  ?  Has  such  a  condemnation 
any  legal  effect  Avhatcver  ?  Having  no  legal  effect,  can  it  hav'e 
any  moral  weight  ?  ‘  The  dilemma,’  says  Dr.  Manning,  with 

oreat  force  and  neatness,  ‘  is  simple.  Either  the  synodical 
‘  declaration  is  a  judicial  act  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not,  then  it  is 
‘  waste  paper;  if  it  be,  the  Convocation  is  in  collision  with  the 
‘  Crown  in  Council.’  In  other  words,  the  clergy  are  only  saved 
from  the  illegality  of  their  acts  by  their  absurdity :  their  inten¬ 
tions  may  be  destructive,  but  their  weapons  are  powerless. 
Such  pretensions  as  these  need  only  to  be  stated  in  plain  lan- 
gtiage  to  cover  their  authors  with  ridicule,  and  if  they  are  not 
dready  abandoned,  we  hope  they  may  speedily  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  parliamentary  discussion.  The  House  of  Lords,  an 
assembly  comprising  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Law ,  is 
a  body  perfectly  well  adaj)ted  to  deal  with  this  subject,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  decide  the  question  as  it  decided  it  on  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  bill  in  18.50,  by  rejecting  the  proposal  by  a 
majority  of  84  to  51.  Butin  the  meantime  it  is  of  impi*rtance 
to  know,  historically,  what  the  formation  and  character  of  our 
highest  Church  Courts  ha\  e  been  since  the  Reformation ;  to 
examine  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  in  this  respect ;  and, 
lastly,  to  show  what  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  actually  done  since  this  branch  of  jurisdiction  was 
transferred  to  the  King  in  Council,  in  18.32. 

These  are  the  objects  of  the  volume  ‘  .Judgments  in  Ciises 
‘  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  ’  now  before  us.  It  is  a  collection 
of  all  the  cases  affecting  the  conduct  or  opinions  of  the  clcrg}' 
which  have  been  decided  by  the  Queen  in  Council  since  the 
transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  from  the  Delegates.  These  judg¬ 
ments  are  most  of  them  replete  with  interest  and  instruction  on 
questions  touching  the  history  f)f  our  Church,  and  they  <*on- 
clusively  demonstrate  that  when  the  heads  of  the  law  have 
dealt  with  these  questions  they  have  done  so  with  consummate 
learning  and  prudence.  They  are  the  best  vindication  of  the 
tribunal  by  Avhich  they  have  been  framed,  and  w'e  hope  they 
will  be  extensively  read  by  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  Bishop 
of  London  has  rendered  a  service  t«)  the  C'hurch  by  causing 
this  collection  to  be  prepared  under  his  own  direction  ;  and  the 
Editors  have  added  an  Introduction  containing  the  legal  history 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Appeal  since  the  Reformation. 

One  of  the  first  legal  steps  in  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  the  Act  for  the  restraint  of  Appeals  of  the  24 
Henry  VIII.  It  laid  dowm  the  fundamental  ))ropositions  that 
‘  This  realm  of  England  is  an  empire  governed  by  one  supreme 
*  head  or  king,  furnished  with  ])lenary  ])<)wcr  to  render  and 
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*  yield  justice  and  final  determination  to  all  manner  of  folk, 
‘  his  subjects,  without  restraint  to  any  foreign  princes  and 

*  potentates  of  the  world ;  ’  and  it  added  that — 

‘The  body  spiritual  having  powers,  when  any  cause  of  the  law 
divine  happened  to  come  in  question,  or  of  spiritual  learning,  then  it 
was  declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  by  that  part  of  the  body 
politic  called  the  spiritualty,  now  being  usually  called  the  English 
Church,  it  hath  been  always  thought  and  is  also  at  this  hour  suffi¬ 
cient  and  meet  of  itself  without  the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior 
person  or  persons  to  declare  and  determine  all  such  doubts  and  to 
administer  all  such  offices  and  duties  as  to  their  rooms  spiritual  doth 
appertain,  &c. ;  and  both  their  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do  con¬ 
join  together  in  the  duo  administration  of  justice,  the  one  to  help  the 
other.’ 

The  Act  went  on  to  provide  that  all  causes  determinable  by 
any  spiritual  jurisdictit)n  should  be  adjudged  within  the  King’s 
anthority,  and  it  included  the  singular  enactment,  not  repeat^ 
in  any  other  statute,  that  whenever  any  appeal  shall  be  sued  in 
any  matter  touching  the  King,  the  appeal  should  lie  to  the  pre¬ 
lates,  abbots,  and  peers  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation. 

We  quote  this  statute  because  it  is  the  first — because  it  is 
the  only  one  in  which  a  co-ordinate  spiritual  jurisdiction  ap{)ear8 
to  be  recognised  in  the  Church  itself — and  because  it  contains 
an  express,  though  ill-definetl,  provision  that  in  one  special  case 
an  ap])eal  shall  lie  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation.  Con¬ 
siderable  stress  has  recently  been  laid  on  the  provision  we  have 
cited  from  this  statute — that  ‘  any  cause  of  the  law  divine  was 
‘  declared,  interpreted,  and  showed  by  the  spiritualty  ’ — both 
in  a  Memorial  addressed  by  the  clergy  and  laity  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  in  a  Charge  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  himself.  But  it  may  easily  be  shown, 
on  the  highest  legal  authority,  that  this  is  a  misapprehension— 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  statute  in  question  was  passed  before 
the  Reformation  was  accomplished,  and  while  the  authority  of 
the  Pojie  in  spiritual  matters  was  still  recognised  in  England, 
and  that  no  eft’ect  whatever  w'as  ever  given  to  this  enactment, 
either  at  the  time  or  in  the  three  centuries  which  have  since 
intervened.  These  points  have  been  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  witliin  our  own  memory.  It  was  on  this 
statute  that  the  counsel  for  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  founded  an 
application  to  the  Court  for  a  prohibition  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gorham,  on  the  ground  that  the  appeal  ought  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  Upper  Honse  of  Convocation,  and  not  by 
the  Queen  in  Council.  Lord  Campbell’s  judgment  on  that 
motion  (Q.  B,  Report8,vol.  xv.  p.  66)  contains  so  perspicuous  an 
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account  of  the  origin  of  this  jurisdiction,  clothed  with  judicial 
authority,  that  we  shall  borrow  the  language  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice; — 

‘  The  statute  of  the  24th  Henry  VIII.  was  passed  when  Sir  Thomas 
More,  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic,  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  when  Henry 
had  not  yet  broken  with  the  See  of  Rome.*  Therefore  it  still  allows 
an  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  all  spiritual  suits ;  and  it  was  framed  upon 
the  principle  that,  while  all  temporal  matters  which  were  discussed 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  should  be  finally  determined  by  Courts 
sitting  within  the  realm,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  belonged 
to  the  Pope  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Western  Church  should  remain 
unaffected.  Accordingly  this  statute  is  confined  to  causes  about  wills, 
to  causes  about  matrimony  and  divorce,  and  to  causes  about  tithes 
and  oblations.  Respecting  these  three  classes  of  causes,  it  is  enacted 
that  the  appeal  should  be  from  the  Archdeacon  to  the  Bishop,  and 
from  the  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop,  whose  judgment  was  to  be  final ; 
cutting  off  the  appeal  to  Rome,  which  otherwise  would  have  lain. 
The  9th  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  if  in  “  the  causes  before 
"  rehearsed  ”  there  shall  be  matter  in  contention  which  may  touch  the 
King,  the  party  aggrieved  shall  or  may  appeal  to  the  spiritual  pre¬ 
lates  and  other  abbots  and  priors  of  the  Upper  House  assembled  in 
Convocation,  whose  determination  is  to  be  final.  But  an  appeal 
from  the  Archbishops’  Court  in  a  suit  upon  a  Duplex  Querela 


*  Lord  Campbell  appears  to  have  misconceived  the  order  of  these 
events.  The  Parliament  of  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
commenced  its  session  on  the  4th  February,  1532  ;  Sir  Thomas  More 
resigned  the  Great  Seal  on  the  16th  May,  1532 ;  but  if  the  dates 
are  computed  according  to  the  old  style  of  the  calendar,  when 
the  year  commenced  on  the  25th  March,  the  month  of  May  in  any 
given  year  preceded  the  month  of  February.  Mr.  Froude,  in  the 
magnificent  chapters  of  his  History  relating  to  these  transactions 
(chap.  iv.  and  chap.  v.  vol.  i.),  places  the  Statute  of  Appeals  after  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  after  the  accession  of  Cranmer 
to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  which  took  place  in  March  1533  (n.  s.) 
According  to  his  view,  the  exceptive  clause  with  reference  to  ‘  any 
*  matter  now  depending  for  the  causes  before  rehearsed  which  hath, 

'  doth,  shall,  or  may  touch  the  King,’  was  introduced  for  the  express 
purpose  of  annulling  the  appeal  of  Queen  Catharine  to  Rome,  and  of 
placing  that  great  matrimonial  controversy,  with  which  the  kingdom 
and  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Con* 
vocation.  Certain  it  is  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  immediately  afterwards  submitted  by  Cranmer  to  Convoca¬ 
tion,  which  decided  against  the  marriage  by  a  majority  of  263  votes 
to  19 ;  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  Archbishop’s  Court,  by 
which  the  marriage  was  annulled,  followed  close  upon  it.  But  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  this  view  of 
the  question.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  other  judicial  proceedings 
taken  in  and  by  the  Houses  of  Convocation  in  this  form. 
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involving  the  question  ^-liether  the  clerk  presented  to  a  living  by 
the  King  was  of  unsound  doctrine  would  still  have  gone  to  Rome. 

‘  In  the  following  year  Henry,  finding  that  there  was  no  chanct 
of  succeeding  in  his  divorce  suit  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  and 
being  impatient  to  marry  Ann  Boleyn,  resolved  to  break  with  Rome 
altogether,  and,  preserving  all  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  to  vest  in  himself  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Pope  had  hitherto 
exercised  in  England.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  now  resigned  the 
Great  Seal ;  and  it  was  held  by  the  pliant  Lord  Audley,  who  wu 
ready  to  adopt  the  new  doctrines  in  religion,  or  to  adhere  to  the  old, 
as  suited  his  interests. 

‘In  a  new  Session  of  Parliament  several  statutes  were  passed, 
which,  in  addition  to  further  regulating  appeals,  put  a  stop  to  the 
payment  of  first  fruits  and  Peter-pence  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome,  for¬ 
bade  the  investiture  of  English  Bishops  or  Archbishops  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  gave  power  to  the  King  to  nominate  bishops,  in 
default  of  election  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  under  a  conge  deUn, 
prohibited  dispensations  or  licenses  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
Jeclared  the  King  to  be  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  with  power 
to  “  repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain,  and  amend  all 
“  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  oflTences,  contempts,  and  enormities," 
“  which  by  any  manner  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  or 
“  ‘might’  lawfully  be  reformed,  repressed,  ordered,  redressed,  cor- 
“  rected,  restrained,  or  amended,"  “  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace, 
“  unity,  and  tranquillity  of  this  realm.”  The  first  of  these  statutes 
was  25  H,  VIII.  cap.  19,  which  put  an  end  to  all  appeals  to  Rome 
in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  enacted  by  section  3  “  that  all  manner 
“  of  appeals,  of  what  nature  or  condition  soever  they  be  of,  or  what 
“  cause  or  matter  soever  they  concern,  shall  be  made  and  had  by  the 
“  parties  grieved,”  “  after  such  manner,  form  and  condition,  as  is 
“  limited  ”  by  the  former  Act  of  P-arliament ;  that  is  to  say  from  the 
Archdeacon  to  the  Bishop  and  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop. 
No  exception  is  introduced  respecting  causes  which  touch  the  King; 
and  on  the  contrary  the  enactment  is  expressly  extended  to  all  causes, 
of  whatever  nature  they  be,  and  whatever  matter  they  may  concern. 
But  all  doubt  is  removed  by  the  following  section  (4),  which  creates 
a  new  Court  of  Appeal  for  all  causes  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  to  be  final,  as  it 
was  by  stat.  24  H.  VIII.  c.  12,  the  legi.«lature  now  enacted  that 
“  for  lack  of  justice  at  or  in  any  of  the  Courts  of  the  Archbishops." 
“  it  shall  be  Lawful  to  the  parties  grieved  to  appeal  to  the  King’s 
“  Majesty  in  the  King’s  Court  of  Chancery,”  where  the  Delegates  are 
to  be  appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  who  are  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  appeal.  This  appeal  is  given  in  all  causes  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Archbishops  of  this  realm,  as  well  in  the  c.auses  of  a  purely  spirituil 
nature  which  might  hitherto  have  been  carried  to  Rome,  as  in  the 
classes  of  causes  of  a  temporal  nature  enumerated  in  stat.  24  H.  VUI. 
c.  12. 

‘  Tlic  meaning  of  the  legislature  is  .still  further  proved  by  sect.  6 
of  the  new  statute,  which  enacts  that  all  manner  of  appeals  here- 
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after  to  be  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  abbots,  priors  and 
places  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  shall  be  to  the 
King’s  Majesty  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  like  manner  and  form 
83  heretofore  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  no  exception  being  introduced 
respecting  causes  which  touch  the  King,  although  it  was  then 
notorious  that  the  causes  touching  the  King  might  be  taken  to  Rome, 
Pope  Clement  having  recently  evoked  Henry’s  divorce  suit  from 
before  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  sitting  at  Whitefriars,  to 
be  determined  by  his  Holiness  in  the  Vatican. 

‘The  construction  which  the  words  of  the  statute  seem  to  me  to 
require  is  expressly  put  upon  them  by  Lord  Coke.  In  his  Fourth 
Institute,  p.  340,  commenting  upon  the  statute  25  H.  VIII.  c.  19, 
this  great  lawyer  says,  “  A  general  prohibition,  that  no  appeals  shall 
“  be  pursued  out  of  the  realm  to  Rome  or  elsewhere.  Item,  a  general 
“  clause  that  all  manner  of  appeals,  what  matter  soever  they  concern, 

“  shall  be  made  in  such  manner,  form,  and  condition  within  the  realm 
“  as  it  is  above  ordered  by  24  H.  VIII.  in  the  three  causes  aforesaid  ; 
“  and  one  further  degree  in  appeals  for  all  manner  of  causes  is  given, 
“  vir.  from  the  Archbishop’s  Court  to  the  King  in  his  Chancery,  where 
“  a  commission  shall  be  awarded  for  the  determination  of  the  said 
“  appeal,  and  from  thence  no  further.” 

‘In  practice,  such  is  the  construction  that  has  been  invariably  put 
upon  the  statute  for  above  three  centuries,  without  any  doubt  being 
started  upon  the  subject  till  the  present  motion  was  made.  During 
this  long  jMjriod  of  time  there  have  been  many  suits  decided  in  the 
Archbishop’s  Court,  in  which  the  Crown  has  been  concerned,  re¬ 
specting  testaments  and  wills,  and  also  of  a  spiritual  nature,  if  this 
Duplex  Querela  touches  the  Queen.  We  know  that  in  many  of 
these  the  decision  in  the  Archbishop’s  Court  was  not  satisfactory. 
According  to  what  is  now  contended  for,  the  appeal  ought  always  to 
have  been  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation.  But  there  is  no 
trace  of  .such  appeal  ever  having  been  brought.  On  the  contrary, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  appeal  has  uniformly 
been  to  the  King  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  Commissioners 
have  been  appointed,  or,  in  common  language  to  the  “  High  Court 
“  of  Delegates.”  ’  * 


*  On  one  occasion  only  the  King  of  England  sate  in  judgment  in 
Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Peers, 
on  a  heretic — the  luckless  sacramentarian  Lambert,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  in  the  Archbishop’s  Court,  in  1538,  for  avowing  that  very 
doctrine  which  was  within  a  very  few  years  to  be  the  cardinal  point 
of  the  Anglican  faith.  Mr.  Froude  has  described  the  scene  from 
‘  Foxe’s  Martyrs  ’  W’ith  his  wonted  elcKiuence  and  power.  Cran- 
nier  and  nine  other  bishops  toiled  in  vain  till  the  torches  were 
liglited  in  the  Hall  to  convict  the  stubborn  sectary.  At  the  end  the 
King  exclaimed,  ‘Then  you  must  die.  I  will  be  no  patron  of 
‘  heretics.’  Ko  more  cruel  act  stains  the  detestable  reign  of  Henry 
VlII.  Mr.  Froude  seems  to  think  that  the  interval  of  four  days 
which  elapsed  between  the  sentence  and  execution  of  Lambert 
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This  account  of  the  origin  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  framed  by  Lord  Campbell,  himself  the  Chief 
Justice  of  that  Court  whose  duty  it  is,  when  necessary,  to 
adjust  and  determine  the  functions  of  all  other  Courts, 
relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  subject  fur¬ 
ther.  It  is  clearly  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Act  (rf 
the  24  Henry  VIII.  can  now  be  relied  on  for  any  purpose 
whatever  connected  -with  the  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Those  who  would  take  us  back 
to  that  statute  arc  seeking  to  take  us  back  to  the  pre-Refor- 
mation  period.  The  Crown,  on  the  contrary,  rests  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  on  the  statute  of  the  following  year,  Avhen  the  independence 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  England  from  Rome 
was  finally  established,  and  when  the  clergy  formally  recog¬ 
nised  the  royal  supremacy  in  the  Church  by  their  promise 
in  verbo  sacerdotii  never  henceforth  to  presume  to  attempt  to 
promulge  or  execute  any  new  canons,  &c.'in  the  Convocation 
without  the  royal  assent  and  authority.  These  ^kcts  were  re¬ 
enacted  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  Avith  a  more  distinct 
and  peremptory  declaration  (which  we  quoted  in  our  recent 
article  entitled  ‘  The  Three  Pastorals  ’)  that  ‘  such  juris- 
‘  dictions  as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  powers  have 
‘  heretofore  been  exercised  are  united  and  annexed  to  the 
‘  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,’ — a  clause  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  supposed  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritualty,  if  it  had  ever  existed. 

The  next  step  was  to  provide  the  machinery  by  which  this 
jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  should  be  exercisetl ;  for  in  this,  as  in 
other  parts  of  our  Constitution,  although  the  supreme  power 
resides  in  the  Sovereign,  the  exercise  of  it  is  entrusted  either 
to  Commissioners  duly  empowered  for  that  purpose  or  to  the 
sworn  Councillors  of  the  Crown.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth 
expressly  empowered  the  Queen  to  assign  Commissioners  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  thus  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  Court  came  into  existence.  This  Court  was  an 
invasion  of  the  liberties  and  the  law  of  England.  It  was 
not  a  Court  of  Apj)eal,  but  of  original  jurisdiction.  Lord 
Coke  strenuously  resisted  its  encroachments  by  numerous 
prohibitions,  and  denounced  it  in  his  Fourth  Institute.  For 
whereas  before  the  1  Elizabeth  all  ordinaries  and  ecclesiastical 
judges  proeeeded  according  to  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and 


proves  it  not  to  have  been  the  act  of  a  despot  but  of  the  law ;  but 
the  mode  of  bearing  this  c;)8e  w’as  a  proceeding  unknown,  either 
before  or  since,  to  the  law^of  England. 
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could  not  in  any  case  have  punished  any  delinquent  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  the  High  Commission  Court,  deriving  its 
authority  from  Letters  Patent  only  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  did  inflict  fine  and  imprisonment  on  the  Queen’s  sub¬ 
jects.  It  was  essentially  an  arbitrary  Court — the  instrument  of 
absolute  power  rather  than  a  Court  of  justice.  The  very  first 
commission  issued  under  it  was  used  to  deprive  fourteen  of  the 
bishops  and  many  others  of  the  Romish  clergy  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Rut  this  exceptional  jurisdiction 
was  formally  condemned  by  the  resolutions  of  the  whole  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  the  9  James  I.,  a  prelude  to  the  final 
abolition  of  the  High  Commission  Power  by  the  16  Charles  I., 
when  the  fabric  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  prerogative  crumbled 
into  the  dust.*  But  so  far  was  the  High  Commission  Court 
from  being  a  power  of  the  spiritualty»  that  it  was  the  very 
sign  of  their  bondage ;  and  when  Dr.  Pusey  talks  of  the 
‘  iron  grasp  of  the  Tudors,’  which  he  still  aj)j)ears  to  feel  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  may  thank  Heaven  that  he  lives  in  an  age  of 
very  different  jurisdictions  and  far  more  temperate  laws.  It 

*  The  statute  of  16  Charles  I.  cap.  11  was  passed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  ‘  insufferable  wrong  and  oppression  ’  of  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  Court  established  under  the  1st  of  Elizabeth.  But  this 
statute  went  beyond  this  object,  and  was  held  to  have  taken  away  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  altogether.  Indeed,  such 
was  the  temper  of  those  times,  that  in  the  same  year  was  passed 
another  statute  for  disenabling  all  persons  in  Holy  Orders  from 
exercising  any  temporal  jurisdiction  or  authority,  or  even  sitting  in 
Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
that  portion  of  the  first-mentioned  statute  which  had  been  supposed 
to  affect  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  repealed,  except 
in  BO  far  as  it  abolished  the  High  Commission  Court.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  from  this  last  period  (13th  Charles  II.)  that  the  proper  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  the  country  dates. 
One  of  the  offences  of  James  II.  against  the  liberties  of  the 
country  was  by  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a  commission 
under  the  Great  Seal  for  erecting  a  court  called  the  Court  for 
Ecclesiastical  Causes  before  which  proceedings  were  taken  against 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  for  refusing  to  suspend  on  the  King’s 
order  a  clergyman  who  had  preached  against  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  It  was  enacted  by  the  1  Will.  HI.  sess.  2, 
cap.  2,  that  ‘  the  Commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commis- 
‘  sioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other  Commissions  and 
*  Courts  of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious'  To  attempt,  there¬ 
fore,  in  these  days  to  transfer  the  ancient  and  undoubted  jurisdiction 
of  the  Crown  to  a  Court  of  Commissioners  named  with  a  view  to 
their  ecclesiastical  character  and  functions,  would  be  a  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  statute  of  1688. 
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deserves  particular  notice  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hi|fh 
Commission  Court  in  cases  of  heresy  uas  limitetl  by  the 
1  Eliz.  1  §  36,  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘  Be  it  enacted  that  such  persons  to  whom  authority  shall  be  given 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  have  or  exeeute  any  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  power,  or  authority  spiritual,  or  to  visit,  reform,  order,  or 
correct  any  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  or  enormities  by  virtue 
of  this  Act,  shall  not  in  any  wise  have  authority  or  power  to  order, 
determine,  or  adjudge  any  matter  or  cause  to  be  heresy  but  only 
such  as  heretofore  have  been  determined,  ordered,  or  adjudged  to  be 
heresy  by  the  authority  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  the  first 
four  General  Councils,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  any  other  General 
Council  wherein  the  same  were  declared  heresy  by  the  express  anti 
plain  words  of  the  said  Canonical  Scriptures  or  such  as  hereafter 
shall  be  ordered,  judged,  and  determined  to  be  heresy  by  the  Iligli 
Court  of  Parliament  of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  the  Clergy 
in  Convocation.’ 

Not  a  word  of  any  .supjKtsed  right  or  power  of  the  spiritu¬ 
alty  t)f  the  realm  to  ‘declare,  show,  and  interpret’  what  is 
heretical ;  hut  a  distinct  reference  to  the  written  law  of  the 
Church,  and  a  pmver  vested  in  Parliament  (with  the  assent  of 
C'onvocatioii )  to  declare  heresies  hereafter.  Such  was  the 
law  even  *)f  the  High  (.’omniission  Court ;  and  although  this 
clause  was  repealed  when  the  Court  itself  was  abolished, 
Coke  observes  with  truth  that  the  ])rinciple  of  this  enactment 
may  fairly  be  observed  as  the  proper  rule  of  episcopal  juris¬ 
diction. 

The  High  Ctnumlsslon  C»)urt  was  one  of  the  reactionary 
measures  caused  by  the  relapse  of  the  country  into  the 
C'atlndlclsm  of  Mary,  and  demanded  by  the  fierce  contest 
which  markeil  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
but  during  the  iiujre  tranquil  period  which  elapsed  from  the 
Kestoration  to  the  reign  of  Williani  IV.  the  C'ourt  of  Dele¬ 
gates  exercised  without  question  the  chief  ecclesiastical  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  King’s  name. 

Nothing  could  be  more  irrational  in  principle  or  more  in¬ 
convenient  in  jtractice  than  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Dele  gates,  which  continued  for  nearly  three  centuries  to  be  the 
Court  of  last  resort  in  ecclesiastical  and  maritime  causes.  In 
each  separate  suit  a  Commission  under  the  (Jreat  Seal  Avas 
Issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  apjK)int  and  constitute  the 
Judges  or  Delegates  Avho  Avere  to  hear  and  to  determine  the 
case.  These  Commissions  usually  included  some  of  the  spiritual 
and  some  of  the  temporal  peers,  tAAO  or  three  Judges  of  the 
C'ommon  LaAV  Courts,  and  tAvo  or  three  civilians.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  persons  Avas  purely  discretionary  in  the  Chancellor. 
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Some  were  ‘  lull,’  some  were  ‘  ordinary  ’  Commissions.  As 
the  leading  civilians  were  usually  retainetl  to  argue  the  cases 
at  the  bar,  they  were  disqualified  from  sitting  as  Judges,  and 
their  place  in  the  Commission  was  frequently  filled  by  the 
secondary  members  of  the  profession.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
himself  never  sate  with  the  Delegates.  The  Sovereign  had 
no  connexion  with  the  ])roceedings  of  the  Delegates,  except 
that  the  Commission  issued  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  King's  name.  Ko  reasons  whatever  were  given  by  the 
Delegates  for  their  judgments.  Even  after  judgment,  the  de- 
cbions  of  this  Court,  professing  to  be  the  last  stage  of  appeal, 
were  not  final ;  fur  application  might  be  made  to  the  King  in 
Council  for  an  Order  of  lieview.  These  ])etitions  were  referred 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  if  he  thought  fit,  after  argument, 
(the  Chancellor  virtually  quashing  the  sentence  of  the  Dele¬ 
gates)  another  Commission  issued  under  the  Great  Seal.  This 
process  wiis  sometimes  repeated  four  times,  especially  if  the 
opinions  of  the  Delegates  were  ettually  divided,  or  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result. 

By  far  the  largest  number  »)f  the  suits  taken  up  to  the 
Delegates  were  matrimonial  or  testamentary  suits,  or  appeals 
from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  It  is  extremely  remarkable- 
how  few  purely  ecclesiastical  causes  were  ever  tried  there,  and 
of  these  still  fewer  raised  any  im|)ortant  doctrinal  questions. 
The  researches  recently  directed  to  the  archives  of  the  Court 
in  Doctors’  Commons  have  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  instructive 
results ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  with  a  Court  of  Ap{)eal 
BO  ex|)ensive,  so  uncertain,  and  so  imperfectly  constituted, 
suitors  generally  preferred  to  take  as  final  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Arches.* 

In  consequence  of  the  obvious  Inefficiency  of  the  Court  of 


*  It  appears  from  a  Return  made  in  1850  to  Parliament  of  causes 
in  the  Court  of  Delegates  against  any  clerk  for  unsound  doctrine, 
that  only  three  such  cases  could  be  found.  That  of  Salter  v.  Davis 
in  1690,  that  of  Pelling  r.  Whiston  in  1713,  and  that  of  Ilavard  v. 
Evanson  in  1775.  No  example  has  been  found  of  a  Commission  of 
Delegates  including  clerical  members  only.  In  Winston’s  case  the 
Delegates  were  four  bishops,  three  common  law  judges,  and  five 
civilians.  The  important  case  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  was 
also  heard  twice  before  the  Delegates  in  1695,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  Archbishop,  by  which  Bishop  Watson  was  deprived  for  simony, 
and  excommunicated  for  non-payment  of  costs,  was  affirmed  by 
them.  The  Commission  in  this  case  included  six  bishops,  five 
temporal  peers,  five  common  law  judges,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  three  civilians. 
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Delegates,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  issued  in  1830  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  four  other 
Bishops,  six  Judges,  and  four  other  persons,  to  report  on  the 
subject.  This  Commission  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
Delegates,  and  the  transfer  of  their  jurisdiction  to  the  King  in 
Council,  having  especially  in  view  the  correction  of  clerks  by 
a  competent  tribunal.  In  consequence  of  this  Report,  the 
measure  was  carried  into  effect  by  an  Act  of  the  2  &  3  William 
IV.  in  1832.  The  change  was  in  the  highest  degree  judicious. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Reformation,  it  vested  the  final 
decision  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign, 
acting  by  the  advice  of  the  Councillors  nearest  his  person.  It 
abolished  the  tedious  process  of  rehearings,  the  decision  of  the 
King  in  Council  on  appeals  being  always  final ;  and  it  prevented 
the  possibility  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  being  exercised  by 
any  but  the  liighest  judicial  persons  who  alone  are  members  k 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  Sovereign.  The  nature  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Appellate  Court  was  henceforth  delivered  in  one 
judgment  expressing  a  collective  opinion ;  and  if  any  division 
or  conflict  existed  among  the  Judges,  it  could  no  longer  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  public,  because  the  practice 
of  the  Privy  Council  precludes  the  dissentient  minority  from 
stating  its  opinion,  and  the  judgment  is  the  advice  submitted 
to  the  Sovereign  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Committee. 

When  this  transfer  of  jurisdiction  Avas  made  from  the  Court 
of  Delegates  to  the  King  in  Council,  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  not  in  existence.  It  Avas  created  by* 
statute  (3  &  4  William  IV.)  of  the  folloAving  year.  From  the 
part  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  had  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
both  these  measures,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  Avith  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council,  both  as  an  advocate  and  as 
a  judge,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  Acts  Averc  associated 
together  in  his  mind ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the 
Judicial  Committee  was  not  constituted  at  all  until  after 
tire  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  had  been  transferred  to  the  King 
in  Council.  The  former  measure  Avas  therefore  taken  by  Par¬ 
liament  Avithout  reference  to  that  Avhich  folloAved  it. 

The  sub.sequent  creation  of  the  .ludlcial  Committee  ren¬ 
dered  the  tribunal  more  competent  to  deal  Avith  the  matters 
brought  before  it.  Several  eminent  judges  Avere  added  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  laAV  required  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Sovereign  should  rest  upon  the  advice  and  reports  of  these 
judicial  authorities  only.  But  it  must  be  acknoAvledgcd  that 
when  these  useful  reforms  in  the  highest  appellate  jurisdiction 
were  adopted,  they  Avere  mainly  intended  to  facilitate  the  trans¬ 
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tction  of  testamentary,  matrimonial,  and  maritime  business,  and 
it  was  not  anticipated  in  1832  that  this  Court  would  in  the 
course  of  the  next  thirty  years  be  compelled  to  hear  and  decide 
several  causes  deeply  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the 
Church.  Such  causes  had  ever  been  extremely  rare.  Since 
the  case  of  Mr.  Stone,  there  was  hardly  a  precedent  upon  the 
hooks  of  proceedings  against  a  clerk  for  heretical  opinions  ;  and 
the  then  existing  machinery  of  the  episcopal  and  provincial  juris¬ 
dictions  was  so  bad  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  bring  even 
flagrant  abuses  of  life  and  manners  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Court  Christian.  But  the  temper  of  the  times  was  becoming 
more  and  more  prone  to  theological  controversies  within  as  well 
as  without  the  Church.  In  1840  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  for  better  enforcing  Church  Discipline,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  correction  of  clerks.  By  this  bill,  which 
passed  into  a  law  without  op|)osition,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Archiepiscopal  Courts  were  regulated  ;  the  appeal 
to  the  King  in  Council  from  the  Archiepiscopal  Courts  was 
confirmed;  and  the  prelates,  being  Privy  Councillors,  were 
added  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Councillors 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals  from  decisions  under  this  Act, 
which  were  not  to  be  heard  without  at  least  one  of  these  most 
reverend  or  right  reverend  persons.  These  judicial  functions  of 
the  Bishops  were  not  extended  beyond  causes  arising  under  the 
Church  Discipline  Act — that  is,  causes  of  the  correction  of 
clerks.  Ecclesiastical  questions  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  punishment  of  a  clergyman  may  arise,  and  have  arisen,  in 
other  forms  before  the  Queen  in  Council.  No  provision  was, 
however,  made  for  the  attendance  of  the  ecclesiastical  members 
of  the  tribunal  on  any  causes  but  these  matters  of  clerical 
discipline,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  subject  alone  was  upper¬ 
most  in  the  mind  of  Bishop  Blomfield  when  he  brought  in  his 
bilk  The  bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  with  but 
little  comment.  It  was  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  Lord  Ellenborough.  No  one  anticipated  from  it  any  result 
beyond  the  establishment  of  an  improved  system  of  clerical 
discipline.  About  sixteen  appeals  have  been  heard  by  the 
Judicial  Committee,  involving  the  conduct  or  opinions  of 
the  clergy,  since  the  enactment  of  these  statutes.  The  object 
of  the  publication  now  before  us  is  to  present  to  the  public  in  a 
compendious  form  a  report  of  the  Judgments  in  these  cases ;  and 
as  nothing  is  more  likely  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  which  appears 
to  rest  on  this  subject  than  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  the 
Court  has  done,  we  shall  follow  the  compilers  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  in  taking  a  brief  review  of  tliese  cases. 
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The  first  appeal  decided  by  the  Privy  Council  which  involved 
a  strictly  ecclesiastical  question  was  that  of  Escottr.  Mastin — 
and  very  important  the  question  was,  for  it  established  nothing 
less  than  the  validity  of  a  sacrament.*  Sir  Herbert  Jenner 
stated  in  his  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Arches  that  the  validity 
of  lay-baptism  had  been  decided  in  that  Court  in  1809,  in  the 
case  of  Kenq>  v.  Wilkes,  which  case  was  not  ap]>ealed,  but  that 
although  this  judgment  had  been  generally  acquiesced  in,  there 
were  not  wanting  among  the  clergy  those  who  iji  no  measured 
tenns  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  it.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  by  these  persons  to  revive  the  question  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  it  by  appeal  before  the  Queen  in  Council, 
w'lth  the  advice  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  Hr.  Escott, 
the  Vicar  of  Gedney,  refused  therefore  to  bury  the  child  of 
certain  AVesleyan  j)arents  in  his  parish,  on  the  ground  that  it 
w'as  canonically  unbaptised,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to 
Christian  burial.  The  ba|)tismal  rite  had  been  j)crformed  by 
a  Wesleyan  minister.  The  decision,  l)oth  in  the  Court  of 
Arches  and  in  the  Privy  Council,  was  against  Mr.  Escott 
and  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  lay-baptism — indeed,  it  argued 
great  ignorance  of  Church  history  and  law  to  impugn  a  doctrine 
and  a  j)racticc  Avhich  has  always  been  acknoAvledged  by  the 
whole  Catholic  Church.  For  our  present  ]mr|tose,  however, 
suffice  it  to  observe  that  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council, 
affirming  that  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  was  delivered  with  great 
care  and  learning  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  heard  the  a])peal 
with  Dr.  LushingU)n,  Lord  Wynford,  and  the  Hon.  T.  Erskine. 
No  j)relate  was  present,  or  was  consulted,  on  this  occasion,  the 
proceedings  not  being  brought  under  the  Church  Discipline 

*  The  question  of  the  validity  of  lay-baptism  had  agitated  the 
Church  of  England  in  1712,  when  Dodwell  published  his  theory  of 
the  absolute  nullity  of  the  sacraments  administered  by  ministers  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  ordination — a  proposition  the  more  start¬ 
ling  as  it  would  lead  to  the  inference  pointed  out  by  Lord  Brougham, 
with  great  force,  that  Bishop  Butler  and  Archbishop  Seeker  were 
never  baptised — that  the  latter  in  baptising  George  HI.  acted  with¬ 
out  authority,  and  that  both  were  disentitled  to  the  Burial  Service 
as  unbaptised  persons.  These  opinions  of  Dodwell  were  condemned 
by  the  two  Metropolitans  and  fourteen  other  prelates  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation ;  but  the  Lower  House  refused  to  proceed  in 
the  matter.  The  Privy  Council  held,  in  giving  judgment  on  I^scott 
V.  Mastin,  that  ‘  the  question  was  not  to  be  decided  by  a  reference 
‘  to  the  opinions,  however  respectable,  of  individuals  eminent  for 
‘  their  learning  or  distinguished  by  their  station  in  the  Church,’  but 
by  the  law  of  the  Church  which  nothing  but  express  enactment 
could  abrogate. 
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Act  of  1840,  nor  does  it  appear  to  liave  occurred  to  anyone  at 
that  early  period  of  the  jurisdiction  that  the  law  and  doctrine 
of  the  C'hurch  on  so  momentous  a  subject  as  the  administration 
of  baptism  lay  in  danger  from  being  defined  by  the  legal  coun¬ 
cillors  of  the  Sovereign  and  determined  by  Her  Majesty  on 
their  advice. 

The  next  case  in  the  Privy  Council  Reports  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Erskine  Head,  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter, 
against  whom  prweedings  were  instituted  by  his  Bishop,  under 
the  Church  Discipline  Act,  for  having  openly  affirmed  posi¬ 
tions  in  derogation  of  the  Book  of  C'ommon  Prayer  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  letter.  The  question  decided  by  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  was  one  of  strict  law  as  to  the  form  of  proceeding 
under  the  new  Act,  and  this  point  being  decided  against  the 
defendant,  the  cause  was  remitted  to  the  Court  of  Arches  to 
be  heard  on  the  merits.  The  Bishop  of  London  sat  on  this 
appeal,  with  Lord  Campbell,  V.  C.  Knight  Bruce,  and  Dr. 
Lushington.  Mr.  Head  was  subsequently  condemned,  with 
costs,  by  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  suspended  ab  officio  et 
heneficio  for  three  years,  from  which  sentence  he  did  not  again 
appeal. 

The  diocese  of  Exeter  has  been  fruitful  in  ecclesiastical  suits 
ever  since  it  has  been  blessed  with  a  prelate  skilled  in  the  law 
of  the  Church  and  jealous  of  his  pastoral  authority.  Bishop 
Philpotts  next  turned  these  wea|K)ns  against  the  Rev.  James 
Shore,  a  clerk  in  holy  orders,  who  had  committed  the  offence  of 
publicly  reading  prayers  in  an  unconsecrated  building  at  Berry 
Pomeroy.  The  question  really  involved  in  the  case  was  whether 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  can  divest  himself  of 
his  character  and  turn  dissenting  minister.  The  Dean  of  the 
Arches  held  that  he  cannot.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Shore  was 
declared  to  be  obnoxious  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  admon¬ 
ished,  but  as  it  was  not  a  case  to  call  for  his  deposition,  this  was 
all  that  could  be  done.  Mr.  Shore  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  .Vrehes  was  affirmed,  with 
costs,  by  a  Court  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Campbell,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr. 
Pemberton  Leigh,  now  Lord  Kingsdown. 

These  j)assages  of  arms  were,  however,  of  small  account  in 
comparison  Avith  the  great  Gorham  case,  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  had  resisted  the  institution  of  a  benefieed  clergyman  on 
theological  grounds — obtained  a  sentence  against  him  in  the 
Court  of  Arches — and  was  finally  defeated  in  the  Privy  Council. 
As  this  suit  originated  in  what  is  called  by  the  canonistvS  a 
duplex  querela,  and  not  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  the 
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prelates  who  are  members  of  the  Privy  Council  had  no  seats 
of  right  at  the  board,  nor  was  their  presence  required  by  the 
statute.  But  Her  Majesty  was  advised  that  as  this  cause  raised 
questions  deeply  interesting  in  a  theological  point  of  \-iew  to  i 
large  portion  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  it  was  proper  to  take 
the  opinions  of  the  episcopal  members  of  the  Privy  Councfl 
upon  it.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  were  therefore  summoned,  by  the  Queen's 
command,  to  attend,  in  addition  to  the  six  lay  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  who  heard  the  appeal.*  The  opinions  of  the 
prelates  were  fully  expressed  by  each  of  them  in  the  Commit* 
tee  before  the  judgment  was  framed  by  Lord  Langdale.  But 
it  was  afterwards  intimated  that  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
one  of  the  lay  members  dissented  from  the  terms  of  the  judg* 
ment  adopted  by  the  seven  other  Privy  Councillors.  The 
Gorham  case  has  been  so  often  and  so  fully  discussed  in  these 
pages,  and  elsewhere,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enlarge 
here  upon  the  principles  it  established.  Those  principles  have 
constantly  been  maintained  and  adhered  to  in  all  the  cases  which 
have  since  been  decided.  They  clearly  laid  down  that  the  sole 
duty  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  to  ascertain  and  interpret  the 
written  law  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  to  enter  upon 
the  field  of  theological  controversy ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
recollect  that  this  view  was  fully  sanctioned  by  Archbishop 
Sumner  and  Archbishop  Musgrave,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
every  legal  authority  who  has  since  had  occasion  to  examine 
that  decision. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  case  of  Craig  «.  Famuli, 
or  that  of  Mr.  Speer,  or  that  of  Mr.  Bonwell.  Proceedings 
were  instituted  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act  against  these 
clergymen  by  their  diocesans,  for  acts  of  incontinence  or 
debauchery,  and  the  suits  were  eventually  heard  on  appeal  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  and  one  or  more  prelatea 
But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  essentially  criminal  characta 
of  these  cases.  Offences  charged  against  the  clergy  may  be 
offences  against  the  moral  obligations,  or  they  may  be  offences 
against  the  dogmatical  precepts,  of  the  Church,  but  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  procedure  are  identical.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  Court  proceeds  with  the  circumspection  peculiar  to 
English  Judges  in  the  application  of  penal  laws.  In  Mr. 

*  Every  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  was  summoned  on 
this  occasion,  but  six  only  attended  besides  the  prelates.  The 
Judicial  Committee  consists  of  about  eighteen  lay  members,  but  of 
these  several  take  no  part  in  its  proceedings. 
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Cn^’s  case  the  sentence  which  had  been  given  against  him  was 
ro’ersed  on  legal  grounds,  because  the  oftences  charged  were 
not  proved  >vith  legal  strictness.  It  is  obvious  that  this  state  of 
things  is  an  immense  security  to  the  lower  clergy.  They  cannot 
be  denounced,  prosecuted,  and  condemned  on  mere  surmise  or 
moral  presumption ;  they  live  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ; 
and  except  by  the  law  and  in  conformity  with  the  law  neither 
their  conduct  nor  their  opinions  can  be  made  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  them  —  a  iwwerful  protection  of  personal 
freedom  and  intellectual  independence,  things  not  less  dear,  we 
hope,  to  the  clergy  than  to  the  Imty  of  England,  in  the  measure 
of  their  duties.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  clergy  have  raised 
thdr  voice  against  the  civil  ]Tower  in  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal 
which  is  the  safeguard  of  their  own  liberties,  and  which,  if  taken 
away,  would  consign  them  to  the  uncontrolled  authority  of 
clerical  boards  and  episcopal  vTsitations.  Although  questions  of 
doctrine  may  occasionally  arise  on  these  cases,  it  is  not  the 
object  of  the  proceedings  to  decide  doctrine  at  all.  The  question 
before  the  Court  is  simply  whether  the  defendant  has  done  an 
act  which  renders  him  obnoxious  to  legal  punishment — every¬ 
thing  else  is  incidental ;  but  the  difference  between  a  legal  and 
a  clerical  tribunal]  is  that  the  former  looks  exclusively  to  the 
particular  case  on  the  evidence,  the  latter  seeks  to  lay  down 
broad  principles,  to  declare  doctrines,  and  to  extend  the  conunon 
law  of  the  Church,  at  the'risk  of  grievous  injustice  or  no  justice 
to  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  prosecution.  It  is 
88  a  Criminal  Court  especially  that  the  Final  Court  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Appeal  must  be  regarded.  In  the  ecclesiastical  judgments 
collected  in  this  volume,  all,  except  that  of  Liddell  i\  Westerton, 
are  of  this  penal  character,  that  is,  they  involved  penal  con¬ 
sequences  to  clergymen  by  depriving  them  of  their  functions 
and  emoluments. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Poole,  which  was  argued  before  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  five  lay  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1861,  this  very  point  was  strongly  pressed.  Mr. 
Poole  was  a  stipendiary  curate  at  St.  Paul’s,  Knightsbridge. 
The  Bishop  of  London  had  seen  fit  to  revoke  his  license. 
Mr.  Poole  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
person,  who  confirmetl  this  decision,  for  it  was  an  administra¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  judicial  act  of  the  Bishoji.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Poole  endeavour^  to  prosecute  his  ap^^eal  to  the  Queen  in 
Council,  but  it  was  decided  that  no  right  of  appeal  lay,  and 
that  the  revocation  of  curates’  licenses  is  a  discretionary  act 
of  the  bishop,  and  not  a  sentence  between  litigants.  This 
case  is  important,  as  it  show's  that  curates  do  not  possess  the 
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same  protection  in  the  Court  of  Apjieal  as  the  bencficed 
clergy,  aiul  that  they  have  in  vain  sought  to  obtain  it.  The 
law  has  not  given  it  to  them. 

The  well-known  dispute  between  ^Ir.  I^iddell  and  the 
Churchwardens  of  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  Barnabas  was  not  a 
penal  or  a  doctrinal  question,  except  in  so  far  as  doctrines 
may  be  inferred  from  church  architecture  and  church  orna¬ 
ments.  The  question  tried  was  sinq)ly  whether  the  ornaments 
introduced  by  the  incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s  into  his  churches 
are  consistent  with  the  injunction  prefixed  to  the  Book  af 
Common  Prayer,  that  ‘  such  ornaments  shall  be  retained  and 
‘  be  in  use  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England  by  the 
‘  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  King  Ed- 
‘  ward  VI.’  The  suit  not  being  prosecuted  under  the  Church 
Discipline  Act,  the  prelates  had  no  voice  in  the  decision  of  it, 
but  Her  Majesty  again  commanded  the  ecclesiastical  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  summoned :  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  attended ;  the  lav 
members  of  the  Committee  were  Loixl  Wensleydale,  Mr.  Pem¬ 
berton  Leigh  (Lord  Kingsdown),  Sir  John  Patteson,  and  Sir 
William  Maule. 

We  pass  over  the  proceedings  instituted  against  the  Rev. 
George  Anthony  Denison  for  opinions  expressed  in  a  sermon 
j)reachcd  by  him  on  the  Eucharist,  because  they  fell  to  the 
ground  on  a  technical  |)oint — the  Privy  Council  being  of 
opinion  that  the  first  step  in  the  suit  was  not  taken  within 
the  time  requireel  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Denison’s  case 
was  not  therefore  heard  on  the  merits.  But  this  cannot  be 
said  in  the  last  ecclesiastical  a])pcals  heard  by  the  Privy 
Council,  which  have  drawn  ]>ublic  attention  in  so  marked  a 
manner  tt)  this  judicature — we  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Heath, 
and  the  proceedings  against  two  of  the  authors  of  ‘  Essays 
‘  and  Beviews.’ 

Mr.  Heath  was  a  beueficetl  clergyman  of  peculiar  opinions, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  ])ublished  a  volume  of  sermons. 
Had  these  sermons  come  before  ourselves,  or  any  ordinary 
tribunal  of  literary  criticism,  we  should  have  dismissed  them 
as  ill-written,  unintelligible,  and  absurd  productions.  But  the 
clergy  t)f  the  island  urged  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  take 
more  formidable  measures,  and  accordingly  proceedings  were 
instituterl  against  Mr.  Heath  under  the  13  Elizabeth,  a  highly 
penal  statute,  which  sentences  to  absolute  deprivation  clergy¬ 
men  advisedly  maintaining  any  doctrine  directly  contrary  or 
repugnant  to  any  of  the  Thirty-nine  .Vrticles.  It  can  hanlly 
be  disputed  that  although  Mr.  Heath  was  a  learned  and  pro- 
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|»aMy  a  worthy  man,  he  was  entirely  unfitted  by  the  extreme 
sin<tularity  of  his  opinions  to  be  tlie  parson  of  an  English  parish. 
A  elerjryman  who  deliberately  applied  himself  to  convince 
his  parishiemers  and  all  England  that  ‘  thr  idea  of  forgiecneas  of 

•  sins  as  having  angthing  to  do  with  the  (Jospel  must  be  totally 

•  rejected f  could  hardly  remain  a  minister  of  that  (lospel  in 
the  received  sense  of  words.  And  some  of  these  strange 
vh'ws  Avere  expressc*d  in  terms  which  would,  from  any  other 
source,  have  been  considered  blasphemous.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  dtmbt  on  the  part  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
aiiv  more  than  on  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  that  Mr.  Heath  lay  within  the  mischief 
of  the  statute.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show'  that  a  man 
rtudil  not  be  guilty  of  heresy  whose  language  was  unintelli- 
<rihlo;  but  the  Court  held  that  the  meaning  «>f  his  doctrines 
was  of  no  account  provided  it  was  clear  that  they  are  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Articles  of  the  C'hureh  «tf  England.  Mr. 
Heath  was  th(;refore  deprived,  and  justly  deprive<l,  of  his 
|«ri«h.  Hut  the  appeal  to  the  (^iieen  in  Council  secured  to 
him,  and  to  all  the  clergy,  two  imjM)rtant  results.  It  Avas 
ruh-d  that  in  order  to  conduct  a  suit  of  this  nature  the  charge 
must  accurately  and  precisely  specify  the  passages  to  which 
heresy  is  imputed,  and  also  the  ])assages  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  to  which  the  incriminated  writings  are  opposed ;  and 
that  no  vague  or  general  charge  can  be  sustained.  It  was 
also  ruled  that  doAvn  to  the  very  latest  moment,  if  Mr.  Heath 
had  thought  fit  to  retract  the  opinions  declared  to  be  erroneous 
ami  hetert)dox  in  his  writings,  he  w'ould  have  escaped  all  punish¬ 
ment.  'I'hese  points  w'ere  of  no  advantage  to  a  man  consti¬ 
tuted  as  Mr.  Heath  appears  to  have  been;  but  they  were  and 
are  of  infinite  moment  to  the  future  administration  of  justice 
t4»  the  clergy,  for  they  established  the  distinction  between  a 
]tositive  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  suppetrted  by  precise 
allegations,  and  tbe  loose  expression  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
renting  on  assnm]»tions,  generalisation,  or  inr|uisitorial  investiga¬ 
tion. 

'  The  pr(*ceedings  before  the  Privy  Council  in  the  recent  pro¬ 
secution  of  two  of  the  writers  in  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews,’  are  so 
familiar  to  our  readers  and  to  the  public  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  them  in  this  place.  These  appeals  attracted  an 
unusual  «legrec  of  attention  from  the  talent  Avith  Avhich  the 
inculpated  clerks  defended  their  opinions  Avithout  impugning 
the  Articles,  and  from  the  extravagant  importance  attached  to 
those  opinions  by  the  extra-judicial  sentence  of  their  adver- 
sari<«.  But  before  the  Privy  Council  these  cases  Avere  decided 
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precisely  on  the  same  principles  which  have  hitherto  ruled  all 
the  ecclesiastical  decisions  of  the  Queen  in  Council.  The 
charges  were  8tripi)ed  of  all  extraneous  matter  and  reduced 
to  bare  positive  statements,  in  wliich  the  direct  language  of 
the  defendants  was  tried  by  tlie  direct  language  of  the  Articles. 
Upon  an  inquiry  thus  conducted,  it  was  decided  tliat  the  in¬ 
criminated  passages  did  not  sustain  the  condemnation  of  the 
writers.  If  this  form  of  procedure  be  compared  with  the 
condemnation  fulminated  by  Convocation  against  the  obnoxious 
volume,  the  reader  may  have  a  correct  notion  of  the  distinction 
between  a  judicial  trial  and  a  theological  proscription. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  cases  heard  before  the  Privy 
Council  which  partake  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  although 
they  reach  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  by  a  different  road,  and 
they  do  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen  in  Council 
as  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  refer  to  the  suits 
affecting  ecclesiastical  interests  in  the  colonies.  The  authority 
of  the  colonial  bishops  over  their  clergy  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  colonics  in  which  that  authority  is  exercised,  and  in  case 
of  abuse,  recourse  is  had  to  the  Colonial  Courts  of  Justice,  from 
which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  Privy  Council  decided,  in  1839,  the  case  of  Bower- 
bank  V.  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  and  in  1863  the  case  of  Long 
0.  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town.  In  both  instances  the  proceed¬ 
ings  taken  by  these  bishops  against  incumbents  in  their  re¬ 
spective  dioceses  were  quashed  for  an  entire  absence  of  legality 
and  authority  in  the  forms  of  procedure.  A  still  more  notorious 
case  has  recently  been  argued  before  the  Judicial  Committee 
upon  a  special  reference  by  the  Queen,  in  the  matter  of  the 
alleged  deposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cape  Tow'n.  But  although  the  theological  opinions  of  Bishop 
Colcnso  may  by  possibility  hereafter  form  an  element  in  this 
discussion,  just  as  the  theological  opinions  of  the  English 
Presbyterians  were  discussed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
the  matter  of  Lady  Ilewley’s  Charity,  yet  the  essence  of  the 
contest  is  one  not  of  doctrine  but  of  discipline.  It  is  an 
interesting  dispute  as  regards  Church  Gt)vernment  and  the 
relations  of  the  Crown  to  the  Church  in  the  colonies;  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Bishop  Colenso’s  lucubrations  on  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  this  brief  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Final  Ajtpeal  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes,  and  from  the  manner  in  wliich  that  jurisdiction  is 
exercised,  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  No  jxiwer  or  duty 
of  the  Crown  is  more  expressly  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  these 
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realms,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  with  the  assent  of 
the  clergy,  than  this  headship  and  supremacy  in  the  Church — 
terms  to  which  we  ascribe  no  mystical  or  religious  meaning, 
but  simply  that  of  supreme  jurisdiction.  This  supremacy  of 
jurisdiction  is  not  a  fiction  of  law  or  an  obsolete  prerogative 
of  the  Crown:  it  has  been  exercised  directly  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  twelve  or  fourteen  cases  of  moment  to  the  Church  since  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  this  is  the  only  authority  known 
to  the  Constitution  by  which  such  controversies  can  be  legally 
decided.  The  Queen  refers  to  certain  of  her  Privy  Council 
the  appeals  laid  before  her  in  Council ;  the  Judicial  Committee 
has  no  authority  whatever  in  these  matters  beyond  that  of 
making  a  report  upon  the  cases  referred  to  it :  the  Queen 
approves  in  person  the  rejmrt  of  the  Committee  on  each  case, 
and  her  mandate  alone  causes  it  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
These  are  the  facts  ;  and  this  is  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  respect  to  this  jurisdiction. 

We  cannot  understand,  therefore,  on  what  grounds,  unless  it 
be  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject,  men  holding  high  oflfice 
in  this  very  Church — owing  their  dignity  and  temporal  pos¬ 
sessions  to  her  laws — exercising  themselves  a  portion  of  her 
authority,  have  of  late  sjX)ken  of  this  Court  of  Ecclesiastical 
Appeal  as  if  it  rested  with  them  to  substitute  a  Court  of 
Bishops  or  a  Committee  of  Professors  for  the  Crown ;  and  as 
if  such  a  change  as  they  are  contending  for — a  transfer  of  one 
of  the  highest  functions  of  the  Sovereign  to  a  board  of  church¬ 
men — could  be  made  without  the  overthrow  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  Such  a  proposal  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown  which  cannot  even  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  without  the  Queen’s  assent  previously  obtained ; 
and  to  carry  it  into  effect  would  be  sensibly  to  modify  some  of 
the  fundamental  statutes  on  which  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  rests.  We  are  not  now  discussing  whether 
the  existence  of  a  Church  connected  with  the  State  is  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  nation.  W e  think  it  is — 
we  assume  that  it  is — but  at  any  rate  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
mouths  of  the  dignitaries  and  powers  of  the  existing  Church 
to  contest  the  conditions  of  their  own  establishment.  They 
owe  much  to  the  law :  if  they  hope  to  retain  wdiat  they  owe 
to  the  law,  they  must  support  and  obey  the  law.  It  is  an 
ominous  sign  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  men  of  great  earnestness  and  learning  like  Dr.  Pusey  are 
beginning  to  point  to  secession,  and  may  one  day  seek  to 
regain  the  unlimited  ^wwer  of  making  and  administering  their 
own  laws  and  tenets  by  lapsing  into  schism  and  dissent.  But 
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it  will  be  easier  to  drive  all  the  doctors  in  Oxford  from  their 
chairs  and  their  stalls,  than  to  persuade  the  people  of  Enj^land 
to  consign  the  leaders  of  opinion  and  fair  inqniry  in  this  age  to 
their  uncontrolled  jurisdiction.  Happily  the  existing  jurisdie- 
tion  of  the  Queen  in  Church  and  State  affords  to  the  nation  an 
ancient  and  efficient  barrier  against  the  extravagant  pretensions 
(*f  the  clerical  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  levelling 
tendencies  of  the  enemies  of  religion  on  the  other:  by  that 
alone  the  discipline  of  the  Church  may  be  maintained  without 
encroaching  on  her  free*dom;  and  she  may  continue  to  unite,  as 
she  has  done  for  three  centuries,  stability  with  progress. 

In  conclusion  we  w»tuld  urge  one  consideration  oti  tho.«e  who 
are  engaged  in  attacking  the  present  mode  in  which  the  cede- 
>Iastical  jurisdu.-tlon  of  the  (^ueen  is  exercised — before  thev 
destroy  the  existing  tribunal,  are  they  quite  ceitain  that  thev 
are  able  to  construct  a  better  one?  The  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  Ls  for  these  j)urposes  a  mixed  body, 
consisting  of  prelates  and  judges,  a]»pointed  not  «m  any  {)er- 
sonal  grounds,  but  because  they  fill  the  liighest  i-ank  in 
their  re.spective  professions.  If  it  is  to  cease  to  be  a  mixed 
body,  it  must  become  either  wholly  clerical  or  wholly  judicial. 
To  the  first  of  these  alterations  we  are  certainly  opposed  on 
constitutional  principles  :  to  the  second  alteration  we  are  averse 
because  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  the  chief  dignitaries  in 
the  C'liurch  should  be  consulted  on  matters  afiecting  her  welfare, 
and  this  has  been  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  Sovereigns  <»f  this 
realm.  The  churchmen  who  are  now  agitating  to  exclude  the 
Bishops  from  the  Committee  of  Council  are,  in  truth,  seeking  to 
infiict  a  severe  blow  on  the  Establishment,  :ind  they  will  doubt¬ 
less  receive  in  Parliament  the  strenuous  support  of  its  worst 
enemies.  But  tlnrse  who,  like  ourselves,  desire  the  permaucuce 
of  the  Church  of  England  under  the  safeguard  of  the  law,  have 
only  to  contend  that  neither  its  legal  nor  its  spiritual  character 
should  be  altered,  but  that,  in  the  words  of  the  first  Statute  of 
the  Reformation,  ‘  both  their  authorities  and  jurisdictions  do 
‘  conjoin  together  in  the  due  administration  of  justice,  the  oue 
•  to  help  the  other.’ 
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AuT.  VII. — Report  of  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  Conference  of 
Relegates  from  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Colonies  of  Neufoiindland  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  held  in  the  Citg  of  C^uehec  on  the  \Oth  of 
October,  1864,  as  the  Basis  of  a  proposed  Confederation  of 
those  Provinces  and  Colonies. 

\  MAI.GAM.VTION  is  tlic  order  of  the  day,  the  approved  pro- 
cess  by  which  capitalists  of  all  classes  are  doubling  their 
profits  and  defying  their  competitors.  From  our  railway  com- 
jtanics  and  millionaires  the  co-operative  infection  has  spread  to 
onr  mechanics  and  artisans.  Men  of  all  sonts  and  conditions, 
at  liome  and  abroad  (theologians  excepted),  are  seeking  in 
utiion  that  strength  with  which  it  is  proverbially  identical. 

A  colossal  project  of  this  nature  has  been  just  presented 
to  our  notice  in  the  j)roposed  fusion  of  the  five  provinces  of 
British  North  America,  ‘  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  ’ 
as  many  of  the  communities  lying  within  British  boundaries 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  as  may,  on  terms  here¬ 
after  to  be  defined,  elect  to  join  this  vast  copartnership.  Even 
to  nations  unconnected  by  jwlitical  or  geographical  affinitie.s 
with  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned,  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  scheme  embracing  in  its  contingent  operations 
an  area  exceeding  that  of  Europe  is  no  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  To  Great  Britain  it  is  imjx)ssible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  and  extent  of  the  ultimate  consequences  depend¬ 
ing  on  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  her  Transatlantic  pro¬ 
vinces.  For  there  are  problems  of  colonial  policy  the  solution 
i)f  which  cannot,  without  peril,  be  indefinitely  delayed,  and 
though  Imperial  England  is  doing  her  best  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  management  of  her  five  and  forty  dependencies, 
the  jK»litical  links  which  once  bound  them  to  each  other  and  to 
their  common  centre  are  evidently  worn  out.  Misgivings 
haunt  the  public  mind  as  to  the  stability  of  an  edifice  which 
Bccms  to  be  founded  on  a  reciprocity  of  deception,  and  only 
to  he  shored  up  for  the  time  by  obsolete  and  meaningless 
traditions.  ]<jConomists  fail  to  comprehend  the  value  of  out- 
lying  provinces  which  garrison  their  frontiers  with  our  troops, 
while  they  exclude  our  manufactures  from  their  markets. 
Even  orthodox  politicians,  who  would  shrink  from  a  Colonial 
Emancipationist  as  from  a  j)estilent  heretic,  cannot  help  asking 
themselves  sometimes  whether  it  is  possible  or  desirable  that 
these  little  islands  of  our’s,  whose  whole  area  scarcely  exceeds 
130,000  square  miles,  should  for  ever  retain,  even  a  nominal 
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dominion,  over  a  fifth  of  the  habitable  globe.  These  hints  at  a 
possible  disturbance  of  their  existing  relations  very  naturally 
shock  our  Colonists,  who  have  no  wish  to  part  company  with  | 
us,  and  think  it  very  wicked  even  to  talk  of  dismembering  ‘  an 
‘  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.’  It  is  not  unnatural  I 
that  the  desire  to  maintain  a  connexion  with  the  power  and  | 
wealth  of  the  mother-country  should  be  stronger  on  the  side  \ 
of  the  Colonies  than  it  is  on  that  of  the  British  public,  for  \ 
they  owe  almost  everything  to  us,  and  w’e  receive  but  Httle  b  \ 
return  from  them.  Moreover,  the  existing  system  of  colonial 
government  enables  them  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of 
local  independence  with  the  strength  and  dignity  of  a  great 
empire.  But  the  Imperial  Government,  in  the  meantime,  has 
to  decide,  not  as  of  old  whether  Great  Britain  is  to  tax  the 
Colonies,  but  to  what  extent  the  Colonies  are  to  be  permitted 
to  tax  Great  Britain  —  a  question  which  is  daily  becoming  more 
urgent  and  less  easy  of  solution.  To  register  the  edicts  (rf 
Provincial  Legislatures  is  now  almost  the  only  remainiiig 
function  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  db-  ■ 
tinct  indications  of  public  opinion  at  home  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  administration  of  our  Dependencies,  the  I 
smallest  contributions  from  Colonial  sources  which  may  tend  ' 
to  simplify  the  task  of  the  authorities  in  Downing  Street  will, 
no  doubt,  be  thankfully  received. 

The  new'  British  American  programme  has  arrived  at  i  l 
seasonable  period  of  indecision,  and  this  circumstance  will  l 
insure  for  its  promoters,  at  all  events,  a  favourable  hearing.  | 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Cardwell’s  despatch  to  Lord  !Monck  of  the  I 
3rd  December  that  this  scheme  has  already  received  the  de-  ■ 
liberate  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  and  b  ,  3 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring  it  is  expected  that  a  depu-  ^ 
tation  will  arrive  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
over  the  Quebec  propositions,  which  wall  then  be  submitted  b  j 
the  form  of  a  Bill  to  the  Imperial  Legislature.  The  time  i> 
therefore  come  when  this  subject  must  be  fully  discussed,  and  1 
no  question  of  greater  interest  is  likely  to  come  before  Par-  t 
liament  in  the  session  of  1865,  for  it  raises  numerous  points  of 
great  novelty  and  complexity,  and  it  will  affect  the  future  ,  , 
condition  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  of  a  people  verging  on  L  ^ 
independence,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  England  herself. 

Of  all  the  provinces  added  to  our  empire  during  the  lart 
three  centuries,  none  have  on  the  whole  proved  less  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  parent  State  than  the  long  belt  which  extend* 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  We  have  heard,  it  is  true,  in  times  past,  of  Canadian  < 
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rebellions,  we  hear  sometimes  now  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  it  might 
puzzle  the  wisest  of  our  statesmen  if  he  were  challenged 
to  put  his  finger  on  any  single  item  of  material  advantage 
resulting  to  ourselves  from  our  dominions  in  British  North 
America,  which  cost  us  at  this  moment  about  a  million  sterl¬ 
ing  a-year.  But  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  to 
us  everywhere,  and  we  are  used  to  it.  Retainers  who  will 
neither  give  nor  accept  notice  to  quit  our  service  must,  it  is 
assumed,  be  kept  on  our  establishment.  There  are  nevertheless 
special  and  exceptional  difficulties  which  beset  us  in  this  portion 
of  our  vast  field  of  empire.  For  though  Kaffirs  and  Maori es 
have  proved  more  dangerous  neighbours  to  our  colonists  and 
more  costly  enemies  to  ourselves  than  the  Red  Indians,  whose 
race  the  threefold  agencies  of  rifles,  whiskey,  and  small-pox 
seem  almost  to  have  exterminated,  the  permanent  occupation 
of  that  frontier  of  three  thousand  miles  which  extends  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  presents  problems 
more  serious  than  any  we  have  yet  had  to  solve  in  New 
Zealand  or  at  the  Cape.  Although  half  these  difficulties 
have  no  place  in  the  estimate  of  the  sanguine  prophets  who 
predict  the  eternity  of  the  American  civil  war,  or  (w'hich  is 
much  the  same  thing)  its  duration  until  the  utter  exhaustion  of 
both  parties  in  the  conflict,  yet,  even  assuming  for  the  moment 
that  such  calculations  afford  a  safe  basis  of  action,  they  afford 
no  provision  against  the  contingencies  of  an  anarchy  more  peri¬ 
lous  than  filibustering  expeditions  or  organised  invasions,  and 
they  may  fail  to  protect  against  the  ambition  or  resentment 
of  a  powerful  neighbour  that  vast  region  which,  though 
claimed  for  England  by  our  maps  and  guaranteed  to  us  by 
our  treaties,  is  during  a  seven  months’  winter  inaccessible  to 
our  legions,  and  therefore  indefensible  by  our  arms.  When 
therefore  we  are  told  that  the  battalions  of  Great  Britain 
are  the  aegis  under  which  these  unapproachable  provinces 
propose  to  shelter  themselves  against  all  comers  from  all 
quarters  of  the  compass,  and  that  they  may  possibly  call  upon 
us  at  any  moment  in  mid-winter,  as  they  did  three  years 
ago,  for  ten  or  a  dozen  regiments  to  protect  them  from  the 
consequences  of  some  quarrel  of  our  own,  and  when  we  reflect 
how  utterly  inadequate  such  a  garrison  w’ould  be,  unless  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  far  more  efficient  local  militia  than  is  now  in 
existence,  to  defend  those  provinces  from  the  only  enemy  they 
fear,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  any  project  which  may  offer 
a  prospect  of  escape  from  a  political  situation  so  undignified 
and  unsatisfactory  should  be  hailed  with  a  cordial  welcome  by 
all  parties  concerned. 
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The  movement  which  culminated  last  October  in  the  (Quebec 
Conference,  and  in  the  Ke.'olutions  which  have  since  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Home  (Government,  novel  as  it  may  appear  to  us 
on  this  .side  of  the  Atlantic,  represents  no  novel  idea  to  our 
North  American  colonists.  The  scheme  of  a  Federal  Union 
between  the  Canadas  and  the  maritime  provinces  was  indeed 
ventilated  six  years  a«;o,  in  a  corresponden(;e  between  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  Canadian  (Jovornment,  hut  the  mainspriii}; 
of  the  Federative  ^lovement  must  be  sought  not  in  any  past 
or  jiresent  impulse  from  Imperial  authorities,  but  in  the  |M»litical 
circumstances,  necessities,  and  instincts  of  the  provinces  in  which 
it  has  originateil.  It  has.  in  fact,  grown  out  of  the  crisis  or 
(as  it  has  been  called  in  Canada)  the  ‘dead-liK-k’  by  which  the 
advwatcs  of  ‘  Ilcpresentation  by  Population’  have  for  some 
years  past  persistently  impeded  the  practical  operations  of  ever? 
successive  government  which  has  refused  to  adopt  their  jwilicy. 
AVhen  the  C’anadas,  which  were  divided  Into  two  jmirinees  by 
Pitt  in  1791,  were  reunited  in  1840,  the  terms  of  union,  so  far  as 
the  electoral  laws  of  the  colony  were  concerned,  failed  to  jirovitle 
for  the  contingency  which  has  since  arisen  of  a  reversal  of  the 
relative  pro[)ortions  of  jiopulation  between  the  two  provinces. 
West  Canada,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  then  an  unreclaimed 
forest,  has  now  a  jiopulation  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half, 
exceeding  by  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  that  of  the  Ea-steru 
Province,  to  which  ncverthele.ss  an  equal  voice  in  the  Canadian 
parliament  is  still  allotted  under  the  Act  of  1840.  By  the 
leading  men  of  Upper  C’ana«la  this  state  of  things  ha»  been  r(“- 
sented  as  an  anomaly  and  a  grievance,  and  failing  to  obtain 
redress  for  it,  they  resorted  to  a  |K>licy  of  obstruction  which 
has  proved  fatal  to  many  measures  of  admitted  lm|M>rtance  to 
all  parties  and  districts  in  the  colony.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  jMjsition  of  affairs  fed,  not  unnaturally,  those  who  were  suf¬ 
fering  under  it  to  hnik  out  for  the  basis  of  a  compromise  whicli 
might,  at  all  events,  aftord  a  prospect  of  the  (Queen’s  Govern¬ 
ment  being  successfully  carried  on.  This  required  basis  has 
been  found  in  the  project  of  a  British  American  Federation  In 
which  ‘  Representation  by  Population’  should  be  acceptwl  as  a 
cardinal  principle  of  union. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  crude  or  capricious  fancy  which  brought 
together  the  delegates  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  who  assembled  last  September  in  Prince  Edwaid’s 
Island.  The  preliminary  gathering  at  Charlotte  Town  had 
for  its  object  to  establish  the  basis  of  those  negotiations  whicli, 
after  a  further  exchange  of  comjiliments  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  contracting  Powers  at  Halifax  and  at  St. 
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John’s,  took  the  more  definite  and  detailed  form  in  which 
thev  are  now  presented  to  our  notice,  in  the  Resolutions  passed 
six  weeks  afterwards  at  the  Conference  of  (Quebec.  In  this 
last-nametl  conclave,  composed  of  accredited  representatives 
of  all  i>olitical  parties  in  the  five  provinces  of  British  North 
America,  the  various  topics  arising  out  of  the  project  they  had 
taken  upon  themselves  to  discuss  appear  to  have  been  handled, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  results  before  us,  with  earnestness, 
vigour,  and  uuKleration.  The  heai-ty  and  almost  unanimous 
approval  with  which  the  (Quebec  programme  has  been  greeted, 
both  in  the  colonies  aiul  in  this  country,  disinclines  us,  espe- 
(“iallv  pending  those  discussions  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
which  it  must  of  course  necessitate,  to  dwell  critically  on  its 
details.  There  are,  nevertheless,  |toints  directly  involving 
Imperial  interests  on  which,  before  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  is  emi)owered  by  Parliament  t<*  take  action  in  the  matter, 
it  seems  expcelicnt  that  some  exjtression  of  jmblic  opinion  shoidd 
be  invited. 

It  will  shorten  and  simplify  our  criticisms  if  we  assume  at 
the  outset  that  these  international  negotiations  have  been 
undertaken  with  the  deliberate  and  honest  jmrpose  of  carrying 
them  out  to  their  fullest  consequences.  Let  it  be  taken  for 
grantc<l  that  our  North  Ameiican  fellow-subjects  arc  as  hearty 
as  ourselves  in  their  devotion  to  our  Sovereign  and  her  empire, 
and  that  no  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  the  preamble  of  their 
project.  Dismissing,  therefore,  from  our  contemplation  all  the 
broderies  of  colonial  orations,  baiuiuets,  balls,  dejeuner.i,  and 
receptions,  which  have  been  fest(Kmed  round  the  coiincil-ch.amber 
of  the  North  American  plenijjotentiaries,  let  us  examine  for  a 
few  minutes  their  scheme  as  a  dry  matter  of  business. 

Their  first  e<lition  only  is  before  us.  How  far  it  may  have 
since  been  amended  or  revised,  we  do  not  jvrofess  to  know. 
Any  alterations  it  may  have  experienced  have  been  probably' 
rather  in  the  details  than  in  the  general  outlines  of  the  plan. 
As  to  its  primary  objects,  let  the  delegates  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  in  their  six  opening  Resolutions,  which  run  as  follows  : — 

‘That  the  best  interests  and  present  and  future  prosperity  of 
British  North  America  will  he  promoted  by  a  Federal  Union  under 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  such  Union  ctm  be  effected  on 
principles  just  to  the  several  provinces, 

‘That  in  the  Federation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces 
the  system  of  Government  best  adapted  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  to  protect  the  diversified  interests  of  the  several  provinces 
and  secure  efficiency,  harmony,  and  permanency  in  the  working  of 
the  Union  would  be  a  general  Government  charged  with  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  whole  country,  and  local  Governments  for 
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each  of  the  Canadas  and  for  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  charged  with  the  control  of 
local  matters  in  their  respective  sections, — provision  being  made  for 
the  admission  into  the  Union,  on  equitable  terms,  of  Newfoundland, 
the  North-West  Territory,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver. 

‘  That  in  framing  a  constitution  for  the  general  Government,  the 
Conference,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  connexion  with 
the  mother-country,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  these  provinces,  desire  to  follow  the  model  of  the  British 
Constitution  so  far  as  our  circumstances  will  permit. 

‘  That  the  executive  authority  or  government  shall  be  vested  ii 
the  Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  be  administered  according  to  the  well-understood  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution  by  the  Sovereign  personally  or  by  repre¬ 
sentative  duly  authorised. 

‘  That  the  Sovereign  or  representative  of  the  Sovereign  shall  he 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  naval  militia  forces. 

‘  That  there  shall  be  a  General  Legislature  for  the  Federated 
Provinces,  composed  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Commons.’ 


□ 


The  qualifications,  powers,  and  number  of  members  who  are 
to  form  the  two  Houses  of  the  proposed  Federal  Parliament 
are  then  defined.  The  Lejris'lative  Council  is  to  consist  of 
seventy-six  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,b 
the  follow'ing  proportions  for  each  province,  viz.:  —  Twenty-  ' 
four  for  Upper  Canada,  twenty-four  for  Lower  Canada,  ten  fa 
Nova  Scotia,  ten  for  New  Brunswick,  four  for  Newfoundland, 
and  four  for  Prince  Edward’s  Island.  All  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  to  be  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturali¬ 
sation,  of  the  full  age  of  thirty  years,  and  possessing  a  property 
qualification  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  ‘  House  of  Commons  ’  is  to  consist  of  1 94  members,  to 
be  elected  for  five  years,  under  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
several  pro^dnees  respectively  ;  the  pro|K)rtion  of  members  to 
be  returned  by  each  province  depending  on  the  population  as 
shown  by  each  decennial  census.  At  the  first  election  each 
province  is  to  be  entitled  to  return  members  in  the  following 
proportions,  namely:  —  Upper  Canada,  eighty-two;  Lower 
Canada,  sixty-five  ;  Nova  Scotia,  nineteen  ;  New  Brunswick, 
fifteen;  Newfoundland,  eight;  and  Prince  Edward’s  Island, five. 
It  is  further  provided  that  in  all  rc-adjustments  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  increase  of  population  in  any  province,  the  proportion 
of  members  to  electors  now  fixed  shall  be  retained. 

The  Legislative  j)ower8  pro|)osed  to  be  committed  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  are  thus  set  fortli : — 


‘  The  Federal  Government  shall  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  Federated  Provinces 
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(giving  the  sovereignty  of  England),  and  especially  laws  respecting 
the  following  subjects ;  — 

*  1.  The  public  debt  and  property.  2.  The  regulation  of  trade 
and  commerce.  3.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  duties  of  Cus¬ 
toms  on  imports  and  exports,  except  on  exports  of  timber,  logs, 
masts,  spars,  deals,  and  sawn  lumber,  and  of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

4.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  Excise  duties.  5.  The  raising  of 
money  by  all  or  any  other  modes  or  systems  of  taxation.  6.  The 
borrowing  of  money  on  the  public  credit.  7.  Postal  service. 

8.  Lines  of  steam  or  other  ships,  railways,  canals,  and  other 
works,  connecting  any  two  or  more  of  the  provinces  together  or  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  province.  9.  Lines  of  steamships 
between  the  Federated  Provinces  and  other  countries.  10.  Tele¬ 
graphic  communication  and  the  incorporation  of  telegraph  com¬ 
panies.  11.  All  such  works  as  shall,  although  lying  wholly  within 
any  province,  be  specially  declared  by  the  Acts  authorising  them 
to  be  for  the  general  advantage.  12.  The  Census.  13.  Militia, 
military  and  naval  service,  and  defence.  14.  Beacons,  buoys,  and 
lighthouses.  15.  Navigation  and  shipping.  16.  Quarantine.  17.  Sea 
fisheries.  18.  Ferries  between  any  province  and  a  foreign  country, 
m  between  any  two  provinces.  19.  Currency  and  coinage.  20.  Bank¬ 
ing  and  the  issue  of  paper  money.  21.  Savings-banks.  22.  Weights 
and  measures.  23.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  24.  In¬ 
terest.  25.  Legal  tender.  26.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  27.  Pa¬ 
tents  of  invention  and  discovery.  28.  Copyrights.  29.  Indians  and 
lands  reserved  for  the  Indians.  30.  Naturalisation  and  aliens. 
31.  Marriage  and  divorce.  32.  The  criminal  law  (except  the 
constitution  of  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction),  but  including  the 
procedure  on  criminal  matters.  33.  For  rendering  uniform  all  or 
any  of  the  laws  relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  in  Upper 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward’s  Island, 
and  Newfoundland,  and  for  rendering  uniform  the  procedure  of  all 
or  any  of  the  courts  in  these  provinces  ;  but  any  statute  for  this 
purpose  shall  have  no  force  or  authority  in  any  province  until 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  thereof.  34.  The  establishment  of 
a  general  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Federated  Provinces.  35.  Im¬ 
migration.  36.  Agriculture.  37.  And  generally  respecting  all 
matters  of  a  general  character  not  specially  and  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  local  Governments  and  Legislatures.’* 


•  This  last  clause  is  obviously  very  loosely  expressed,  for  what 
are  ‘  matters  of  a  general  character,’  and  who  is  to  decide  whether 
a  matter  which  may  be  in  dispute  between  the  Confederation  and 
one  of  its  members  is  of  a  general  character  or  not  ?  Mr.  Cardwell 
has  wisely  pointed  out,  in  his  despatch  of  the  3rd  of  December,  that 
the  success  of  the  scheme  depends  on  giving  a  preponderating 
authority  to  the  Federal  power  :  and  we  should  prefer  to  the  fore¬ 
going  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  a 
simple  declaration  that  all  powers  are  given  to  it  except  those 
expressly  reserved  to  the  several  members  of  the  Confederation.  In 
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The  appointment  of  lieutenant-governors  is  vested  in  the 
Federal  (iovemment,  together  with  the  control  over  all  courts 
of  justice  and  the  judicial  patronage  of  the  sujierior  courts  in 
each  province,  the  judges  of  which  arc  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  removable  only  on  the 
Address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 

After  providing  that  the  local  Legislature  of  each  province 
shall  be  constituted  in  such  manner  as  the  existing  Legislature 
of  such  province  shall  provide  in  the  Act  consenting  to  the 
Union,  it  is  further  resolvetl  that  the  l{*cal  Legislatures  shall 
have  power  to  make  laws  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

‘  Direct  taxation  and  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  export  of 
timber,  logs,  masts,  spars,  deals,  and  sawn  lumber,  and  of  coals,  and 
other  minerals. 

‘  Borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  province. 

‘  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  local  offices,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  payment  of  local  officers. 

‘  Education  ;  saving  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Protestant 
or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Canadas  may  possess  as  to  their  de¬ 
nominational  schools  at  the  time  when  the  Union  goes  into  operation. 

‘  The  sale  and  management  of  public  lands,  excepting  lands 
belonging  to  the  General  Government. 

*  Sea  coast  and  inland  fisheries. 

*  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management  of  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  and  of  public  and  reformatory  prisons. 

‘  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management  of  hospitals, 
asylums,  charities,  and  eleemosynary  institutions. 

*  Municipal  institutions. 

‘  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licenses. 

‘  Local  w’orks. 

‘  The  incorporation  of  private  or  local  companies,  except  such  as 
relate  to  matters  assigned  to  the  Federal  Legislature. 

‘Property  and  civil  rights,  excepting  those  portions  thereof 
assigned  to  the  General  rx“gi.slature. 

‘  Inflicting  punishment  by  line,  penalties,  imprisonment,  or  other¬ 
wise  for  the  breach  of  laws  passed  in  relation  to  any  subject  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

‘The  administration  of  justice,  including  the  constitution,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  organisation  of  the  courts,  Imth  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  including  also  the  procedure  in  civil  matters. 


the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the  contrary  pi'inciple  was 
adopted.  All  powers  were  reserved  to  the  several  States  which 
were  not  expressly  made  over  to  the  LTnion.  We  think  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  fatal  vices  of  the 
American  Constitution  :  and  if  British  North  America  is  to  become 
a  great  State,  we  hope  its  citizens  will  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
their  neighbours. 
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‘  And  generally  all  matters  of  a  private  or  local  nature.’ 

For  the  presumed  purjKjseof  obviating  conflicts  of  autliority 
between  the  Federal  and  local  Legislatures  it  is  further  pro¬ 
vided — 

•  That  in  regard  to  all  subjects  over  which  jurisdiction  belongs  to 
both  the  General  and  Local  Governments,  the  laws  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  shall  control  and  supersede  those  made  by  the  local 
Lt’gislature,  and  the  latter  shall  be  void  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant 
to  or  inconsistent  with  the  former.' 

-Vll  i)owers  of  taxation  are  reserved  to  the  representative 
branches  of  the  Federal  and  local  Legislatures,  such  imposts 
to  be  in  all  cases  first  recommended  by  message  from  the 
Governor-General  or  Lieutenant-Governor  as  the  case  may  be. 
Any  Bill  of  the  General  IjCgislature  may  be  reserved  flm  the 
Royal  Assent,  and  may  be  disallowed  by  her  Majesty  (in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ))rcsent  practice)  within  two  years.  All 
monies  and  securities  for  money  belonging  to  each  province  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  together  with  all  the  public  works,  the 
pmperty  of  such  ]>rovince,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Confedera¬ 
tion,  which  sh.all  iissume  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  such 
province,  such  debts  not  to  exceed  at  the  time  of  Union  cer¬ 
tain  amounts  fixed  by  the  Resolutions. 

After  various  stipulations  as  to  the  details  of  Intercolonial 
finance,  the  document  concludes  with  the  following  provi¬ 
sions  ; — 

‘All  engagements  that  may  bo  entered  into  with  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  defence  of  the  country  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
Confederation. 

‘That  the  Federal  Government  will  secure  without  delay  the 
completion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  from  Riviere-du-Loup 
through  Xew  Brunswick  to  Truro,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

‘The  communications  with  the  North-Western  Territory,  and  the 
improvements  required  for  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
great  west  with  the  seaboard,  are  regarded  by  this  Conference  as 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Confederation,  and  should 
be  prosecuted  at  the  curliest  possible  period  when  the  state  of  the 
Federal  finances  will  permit  the  Legislature  to  do  so. 

‘The  sanction  of  the  Imperial  and  local  Parliaments  shall  be 
(ought  for  the  union  of  the  provinces  on  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  Conference. 

‘  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  when  finally  revised,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  delegates,  and  submitted  by  each  deputation  to  its  own 
Government,  and  the  chairman  is  authorised  to  submit  a  copy  to  the 
Governor-General  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.’* 

*  A  very  important  question  on  which  these  papers  aflbrd  no 
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Such  are  the  leading  features  of  this  important  State  Paper, 
which  will  receive,  no  doubt,  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government  and  Parliament,  the  careful  consideration  which, 
without  prejudging  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  may  he  said  un¬ 
questionably  to  deserve.  ‘  Will  it  work?’  is  probably  the  first 
question  which  the  statesman  will  ask  himself  as  he  contem- 
plates  the  various  cog-wheels  and  contrivances  of  this  some, 
what  intricate  political  machinery.  Assuming  that  the  b- 
ventors  are  not  mere  theorists,  but  practical  men  who  have  an 
eye  to  their  own  best  interests  and  the  social  and  material 
progress  of  British  North  America,  have  they  presented  to  ni 
a  scheme  which  vdll  attain  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  and 
which  has  in  it  the  elements  of  permanent  success  ?  It  is  said, 
and  perhaps  truly,  that  in  adopting  the  image  and  superscrip 
tion  of  her  Majesty  as  the  frontispiece  of  their  first  edition, 
the  authors  of  thb  Constitution  prove  themselves  to  be  wise 
in  their  generation ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  ten¬ 
dencies  of  their  |)roject,  the  problems  which  surround  it  are 
quite  sufficiently  numerous  and  perplexing,  without  adding  to 
^em  at  starting  the  quadrennial  election  of  a  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  after  the  fashion  of  their  Republican  neighbours.  It  k, 
moreover,  an  e\'idence  alike  of  their  foresight  and  their  tenacity 
of  time-honoured  traditions  that  they  should  have  set  before 
themselves  as  their  model  the  framework  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution.  Nor  is  it  unw'orthy  of  remark,  that  in  a  project 
which  may  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of  what  we  in  England 
have  regarded  as  a  democratic  movement,  namely,  the  claim  d 
representation  by  population,  nearly  all  the  changes  suggested 
are  of  a  distinctly  ‘  Conservative  ’  character.  The  property 
qualification  of  Legislative  Councillors,  which  is  now  only 
temporary,  is  to  be  made  continuous.  Instead  of  being  elected 

information,  is  that  relating  to  the  future  condition  of  those  territoriei 
and  dependencies  of  the  Crown  in  North  America  which  are  not 
included  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Five  Provinces.  We 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  territories  now  held  by  the  Hudson’i 
Bay  Company  under  the  Crown  by  charter  or  lease.  The  Crown 
is  doubtless  bound  to  take  care  that  the  interests  of  its  grantees  are 
not  pre  judiced  by  these  changes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  English 
trading  company  is  ill  qualified  to  carry  on  the  government,  and 
provide  for  the  defence,  of  a  vast  and  inaccessible  expanse  of  con¬ 
tinental  territory.  Probably  the  best  and  most  equitable  solution 
would  be  the  cession  of  the  whole  region  to  the  Northern  Federation 
for  a  fair  indemnity ;  and  this  would  lead  to  the  execution  of  the 
great  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Power. 
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they  are  to  be  nominated  for  life.*  Though  the  programme 
contains  no  specific  proposition  respecting  the  franchise,  it  is 
understood  that  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  Canada  is  rather 
towards  raising  than  low'ering  the  qualification  of  electors. 
We  do  not  hear  a  whisper  of  vote  by  ballot,  nor  is  it  proposed 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  Federal  Parliaments.  In  order 
to  centralise  authority,  and  to  reduce  as  far  as  may  be  to  a 
municipal  level  the  local  Legislatures,  ‘  all  matters  of  a  general 
‘  character  ’  are,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated  in  the  Reso¬ 
lutions,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and  though  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  between 
general  and  local  matters  is  in  some  respects  scarcely  traceable 
m  the  draught  minutes  of  the  Conference,  the  object  they  had 
in  view  is  sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible.  The  selection  of 
Ottawa  as  a  metropolis  has  been  dictated  probably  by  the 
prudent  principle  which  is  said  sometimes  to  guide  republics 
in  their  choice  of  presidents,  and  prime  ministers  in  their  choice 
of  bishops,  namely,  that  of  neutralising  formidable  rivalries  by 
domg  honour  to  insignificance.  The  financial  arrangements  as 
between  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces  appear  to  have  been 
based  on  the  adoption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  all,  and  the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the 
local  Legislatures  of  all  their  revenues,  except  those  arising 
from  the  sale  of  lands,  and  from  certain  export  duties,  the 
control  over  which  each  local  Government  respectively  retains. 

The  concluding  Resolutions,  which  have  reference  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  the  opening  of  the 
North-West  territory,  are  not  so  much  items  of  bargain  between 
the  delegates  as  a  recital  of  their  common  aims  and  interests  in 
the  prosecution  to  a  successful  issue  of  these  important  under¬ 
takings.  The  former  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  the  frequent 
subject  of  negotiations  between  the  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Governments  since  the  days  of  Lord  Durham,  and  by  corre¬ 
spondence  recently  laid  before  Parliament  its  accomplishment 
appears  to  depend  on  the  result  of  pending  applications  from 
the  North  American  provinces  for  an  Imperial  guarantee,  to 
which,  however,  no  reference  is  made  in  the  document  before 
us.  This  and  all  the  undertakings  contemplated  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  resources  of  British  America  must  be 
regulated  (as  the  language  of  the  Quebec  Resolutions  informs 
us)  by  the  state  of  the  Federal  finances. 


•  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  two  points  to  which  Mr.  Cardwell 
objects  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  because  it  affords  no  remedy 
for  a  dead-lock  between  the  two  Houses. 
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’Hic  result  of  these  proposals,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  new  State  in  North  America,  still  retainiirf 
the  name  of  a  British  dependency,  eomjtrising  an  area  about 
e(|ual  to  that  of  Europe,  a  jM)pulation  of  about  four  millions, 
u  ith  an  aggregate  revenue  in  sterling  of  about  two  millions  and 
a  half,  a  debt  of  about  sixteen  millions,  and  carrying  on  a  trade 
( inclmling  exports, imports,  and  intercolonial  commerce)of  about 
twenty-eight  millions  sterling  per  annum.  If  we  consider  the 
relative  jM)sitions  of  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces—  the 
former  jK)ssessing  a  vast  and  fertile  back  country,  but  no  good 
harbours ;  the  latter  jKtssessing  good  harbours  but  no  back 
country — the  former  an  unlimited  supply  of  cereals  but  few 
minerals;  the  latter  an  unlimited  supjdy  of  iron  and  coal 
but  little  agricultural  ])roduce  —  the  commercial  advantages 
of  union  between  states  so  circumstanced  are  too  obvious 
to  neetl  coimucjit.  The  completion  of  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
A\ay,  and  the  probable  annexation  of  the  fertile  portions  of 
the  great  North-Western  territory  to  the  new  confederation, 
fonn  a  portion  only  of  the  probable  consecpienees  of  its  forma¬ 
tion,  the  benefits  of  which  will  not  be  limited  to  the  colonies 
alone,  but  in  which  Europe  and  the  world  at  large  will  even¬ 
tually  partlcl])ate.  When  the  Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
shall  have  been  colonisetl,  the  communications  between  the  Red 
Blver  settlement  and  Lake  Superior  completed,  and  the  harbour 
of  Halifax  united  by  »»ne  continuous  line  of  railway  with  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  the  three  missing  links  between  the 
-Vthuitic  and  Pacific  Oceans  will  have  been  suj)plied  ;  and  a 
])olitical  [)rojeet  tending  however  remotely  to  such  a  consum¬ 
mation  may  well  challenge  the  all  but  unanimous  approval  it 
ha>  received  fntm  the  commercial  community  in  British  North 
America.  Politu-ally  speaking,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  a 
Confederation  with  an  aggregate  )M>pulatiou  of  four  mlllioa' 
«’Ould  more  cheaply  and  effectually  pn)vide  for  its  civil  govern¬ 
ment  and  for  its  defence,  if  necessary,  against  foreign  attack  or 
internal  disturbance  than  the  five  isolated  communities  which 
it  is  now  sought  h>  combine.  There  are  indeed  those  who, 
anticipating  the  inherent  difficulties  of  federation,  desire  that 
more  complete  fusion  of  interests  which  a  legislative  union 
wctuld  effect,  but  (with  the  exception,  ]»erhaps,  of  Mr.  Dorion, 
and  tliosc  whose  opinions  he  represents)  the  »>bjectors  to  the 
scheme  belong  to  a  class  who  would  go  beyond  the  jdaii  pro¬ 
pounded  rather  than  thwart  it  or  stoj)  .short  of  it. 

The  real  difficulties  of  the  proposal  consist  in  the  due 
adjustment  of  the  threefold  relations  between  the  Iiiqmrial, 
F'erleral,  and  Ix^cal  Governments  which  the  creation  of  this 
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vast  confederation  will  involve.  The  colonial  combinations 
of  which  we  have  had  experience  in  other  parts,  and  at  other 
periods  of  our  empire,  furnish  few  analogies  for  our  guidance 
under  the  j)re8ent  peculiar  conditions  of  the  North  American 
Colonies.  The  consolidation  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands  under  the  Governments  of  Barbadoes  and  Antigua, 
which  took  place  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  an  arrangement 
densed  simply  with  a  view  to  official  convenience,  and  left 
untouched  the  constitutions  of  the  several  islands  so  combined. 
In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  representative  institutions  were 
given  to  its  six  provinces,  which  were  at  the  same  time  welded 
into  a  Federal  Legislature,  the  Local  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ments  having  been  created  simultaneously  by  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1852.  The  present  proposals  of  the 
Quebec  Conference  differ,  however,  in  some  important  par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  course  actually  adopted  by  Parliament  in  the 
case  of  New  Zealand.  The  Provincial  Councils  of  that  colony, 
though  inhibited  by  a  restrictive  clause  from  legislating  on 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  interdicted  topics,  were  in  all  other 
respects  left  free  (subject  to  the  royal  veto)  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  By  the  British  American  programme,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  matters  of  a  general  character  not  specifically  enume¬ 
rated  as  of  local  or  concurrent  jurisdiction,  are  intended  to  be 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
thereby  the  risks  of  conflict  or  attempts  at  ‘  nullification  ’  on  the 
part  of  the  subordinate  legislatures  proportionally  diminished. 
But  the  chief  novelty,  and,  we  may  add,  difficulty,  presented  by 
the  Quebec  scheme  is  in  the  circumstance  that  now  for  the  first 
time  in  our  colonial  history  five  provinces,  in  all  of  which 
‘  responsible  government  ’  is  an  established  rule  of  administra¬ 
tion,  propose  to  superadd  to  their  existing  parliaments  a  superior 
and  central  machinery,  in  Avhich  the  same  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  })arty  is  to  prevail  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the 
Queen’s  representative.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  by  all 
who  have  watched  whether  with  favour  or  disapproval  the 
working  of  ‘  responsible  government  ’  in  the  Colonies  since 
its  first  introduction  in  Canada  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
that  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  system  tending  to  re¬ 
duce  to  the  minimum  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Such 
a  result  will  ])robably  be  its  chief  praise  and  justification  in 
the  estimate  of  those  who  regard  the  political  maturity  and 
eventual  independence  of  our  colonies  as  the  great  aim  and 
object  of  Imperial  policy.  The  practical  difficulties,  however, 
which  beset  the  working  of  this  critically-tlevised  machinery 
were  foreseen  by  its  reputed  inventor  in  1839,  and  have  since 
VOL.  CXXI.  NO.  CCXLVII.  O 
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been  sufficiently  illustrated.  Neither  by  Lord  Sydenham,  nor 
by  his  three  successors,  was  it  put  in  action ;  and  it  M  as  not 
until  Lord  Elgin  became  Governor-General  in  1847,  that  he 
commenced  the  ])rocess  of  ‘  giving  his  confidence  ’  to  each 
Executive  Council  in  turn,  retaining  at  the  same  time,  through 
all  changes  of  his  policy,  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign. 

In  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  and  wherever 
this  system  has  been  introduced,  the  Imperial  Government  has 
compounded  for  the  advantages  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  it 
by  a  surrender  of  ])OMer,  and  by  submitting  to  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  a  constant  change  in  the  Governor’s  advisers. 
AVJietlier  on  these  tenns  ‘  resjamsible  government  ’  is  a  good 
or  bad  bargain,  it  is  too  late  to  inquire.  It  rests  upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  by  Avhich  Adam  Smith  justified  government  by  party 
nearly  a  century  ago.  ‘  ^len  desire,’  he  says,  ‘  to  have  some 
‘  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  chiefly  on  account 
‘  of  the  importance  m  IucIi  it  gives  them.  It  is  upon  the  power 
‘  which  the  greater  part  of  tlie  leading  men  of  every  country 
‘  have  of  preserGng  or  defending  their  respective  importance 
‘  that  the  stability  and  duration  of  every  system  of  free  go- 
‘  vemment  de])ends.’  Whether  this  doctrine  was  rightly  or 
wrongly  applied  to  Canada  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  decide.  The  practical  question  we  have  now  to  ask 
is,  looking  at  the  hitches  and  dead-locks  to  which  this  system 
seems  to  be  liable,  wdien  applied  to  one  colony  alone,  how  will 
it  work  when  half  a  dozen  ‘  resixmsible  governments  ’  are 
called  upon  to  combine  in  the  same  confederation?  Assuming 
even  that  all  goes  smoothly,  the  superaddition  of  a  Eederd 
Parliament  to  the  existing  institutions  must,  of  course,  in¬ 
crease  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  constitutional  government  in 
all  new  countries  where  the  supply  of  men  uniting  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  leisure,  capacity,  and  inclination  for  the  task  of 
legislation  is  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  legislative  crew  of 
the  ‘  Ilritish  North  America  ’  will  not  be  less  (including  the 
local  councils  and  assemblies)  than  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  hands,  all  told.  Allowing  for  the  frequent  change  of 
officers  of  all  ranks,  the  question  of  keeping  uj)  the  comple¬ 
ment  >vlth  so  slender  a  political  reserve  to  fall  back  ujwn, 
may  be  serious.  This,  however,  is  the  affair  of  the  colonists 
themselves.  What  Ave  have  to  fear,  and,  if  possible,  to  guard 
against,  is  the  constant  peril  of  a  threefold  conflict  of  autho¬ 
rity  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  a  federation  of  depen¬ 
dencies  retaining,  as  now  proimsed,  any  considerable  share  of 
intercolonial  independence. 

In  order  to  illustrate  our  argiunent,  let  us  suppose  the  Fede- 
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ration  to  be  (stablished,  and  a  dispute  respecting^  some  project 
of  law  to  arise  between  the  Parliament  of  Xewibundland  and 
the  officer  administering  the  govermnent  of  that  island.  The 
dispute  (as  is  the  tendency  of  colonial  quarrels)  grows  in  the 
constitutional  struggle,  and  ends  in  a  ministerial  erisis.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor,  on  ap])ealing  from  his  intractable  senate 
at  St.  John’s  to  the  Central  Executive  at  Ottawa,  is  sui)ported 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  but 
the  Ne^vfoundland  members  of  the  Federal  House  of  Commons, 
finding  perhaps  that  the  question  at  issue  is  one  in  Avhich  the 
maritime  i)rovinces  generally  are  interested,  succeed  in  com¬ 
bining  their  representatives  with  those  of  the  Opposition  for 
the  time  being  in  Canada,  and  the  result  is  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Federal  Executive,  and  a  refusal  to  vote  the  salary  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  annual  estimates.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Governor-General  has  the  option  of 
moving  with  the  obedience  and  rapidity  of  a  marionette,  in 
accordance  with  the  fluctuating  wnll  of  the  colonial  managers 
who  pull  the  wires,  or  he  may  adopt  the  more  dignified  course 
of  submitting  the  whole  case  to  the  Imperial  Government,  thus 
involving  it  in  an  arbitration  between  two  subordinate  Legis¬ 
latures,  which  (however  it  may  be  conducted)  must  end  in  the 
disappointment  of  one,  and  may  imperil  the  loyalty  of  both. 

The  fact  is,  we  may  schedule  as  we  please  ‘  local  ’  and 
‘  general  ’  topics  of  legislation ;  we  may  define  w  ith  the  utmost 
possible  distinctness  the  limits  of  each,  or  the  concurrent 
authority  of  both  Governments ;  we  may  equitably  adjust  finan- 
’  rial  liabilities,  and  allot  to  the  central  and  provincial  authorities 
their  respective  sjdieres  of  power  over  future  redistributions 
and  rearrangements ;  but  it  is  on  the  accuracy  and  sharpness 
with  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  Federal  Executive  are 
defined  that  the  success  and  ])ermanence  of  a  constitution, 
necessarily  clogged  with  checks  and  counterpoises,  must  eventu- 
allv  depend.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  local  parlia¬ 
ments,  with  their  responsible  ‘  ministers,’  will  consent  at  once 
to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  parochial  vestry,  but  it  is  by 
this  process  alone,  and  by  their  voluntary  surrender  of  a  very 
Urge  share  of  the  powers  now  left  in  their  hands,  that  w^e  can 
ho[)e  for  a  real  consolidation  of  the  provinces  of  British  North 
America.  If,  as  has  been  alleged,  a  Legislative  Union  is  un¬ 
attainable,  because  inconsistent  with  due  securities  for  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  the  French  Canadians  by  Treaty  or  by 
the  Quebec  Act,  and  Federation  is  therefore  the  only  alter¬ 
native,  the  vital  question  for  the  framers  of  this  Constitution 
is  how  the  inherent  weakness  of  all  Federations  can  in  this 
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instance  be  cured,  and  the  Central  Government  armed  with  a 
Sovereignty  which  may  be  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  the 
essence  of  all  good  Governments  to  have  somewhere  a  true 
Sovereign  power.  A  Sovereignty  which  ever  eludes  your 
grasp,  which  has  no  local  habitation.  Provincial  or  Imperial, 
is,  in  fact,  no  Government  at  all.  Sooner  or  later,  the  shadowed 
authority  which  is  reflected  from  an  unsubstantial  jiolitical  idea 
must  cease  to  have  powder  among  men. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  those  who  take  a  sanguine  view  of 
this  political  experiment  that  its  authors  have  steered  clear  rf 
the  rock  on  which  the  Washington  Confederacy  has  split.  But 
if  the  weakness  of  the  central  government  is  the  rock  alluded 
to,  we  fear  that  unless  in  clear  water  and  smooth  seas  the  pilot 
who  is  to  steer  this  new  craft  will  need  a  more  perfect  chart 
than  the  Resolutions  of  the  Quebec  Conference  afford,  to 
secure  him  against  the  risks  of  navigation.  It  is  true  that 
instead  of  a  president  elected  every  four  years  you  have  a 
governor-general  appointed  by  the  Queen  every  six.  It  is  true 
also  that  the  area  of  his  nominal  dominion  presents  now  no 
topic  more  formidable  than  the  expiring  jealousies  of  race  be¬ 
tween  our  French  and  English  colonists,  to  imperil  the  hannonv 
of  the  British  Federation.  It  is  true  that  we  have  also  now 
genuine  aspirations  of  personal  devotion  to  the  sovereign, 
which  were  wanting  to  those  who  first  organised  the  consti¬ 
tutions  which  resulted  in  the  declaration  of  independence  in 
1776.  But  it  is  in  the  rapid  ratio  of  progress  at  which  our 
colonists  have  advanced  since  that  period,  and  in  their  in¬ 
creasing  sense  of  capacity  for  self-government,  that  we  shall 
find  our  main  difficulty  in  stranding  together  the  thin  threads 
of  authority,  which  their  spontaneous  loyalty  compels,  as  it 
were,  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  to  retain.  And  it  is 
evident  that  if  this  authority  or  its  semblance  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  any  purpose  of  advantage  either  to  the  mother- 
country  or  to  tbe  provinces  themselves,  it  can  only  be  by 
gradually  municipalising  tbe  local  government  and  concen¬ 
trating  autbority  in  the  newly-created  Federal  Parliament.  In 
the  progress  through  its  various  stages  of  a  project  to  which 
the  annals  of  our  empire  present  no  parallel,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  obstacles  to  its  success  now  unforeseen  may  here 
and  there  arise,  and  that  the  j)resent  apparent  unanimity  may 
be  occasionally  disturbed  by  sectional  jealousies  and  contro¬ 
versies  on  points  now  left  purposely  vague  and  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  however,  contemplating  the  future  of  this  vast  ex¬ 
periment,  our  hopes  predominate  over  our  fears.  But  while  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  colonists  we  are  inclined  to  augur  well 
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of  this  enteri>rise,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  five  provinces 
who  were  represented  at  Quebec  will  not  be  the  only  parties 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  sign,  seal,  and  deliver  this  inter¬ 
national  indenture.  By  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  Conference 
it  is  provided  ‘  that  the  Executive  Authority  or  Government 
‘  shall  be  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
‘  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  be  administered  according  to 
‘  the  well-understood  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  by 
‘  the  sovereign  personally  or  by  representative  duly  authorised.’ 
In  other  words,  the  Queen  is  inviterl  to  retain  a  nominal  sove¬ 
reignty,  entailing  considerable  liabilities  and  perils,  and  to 
accept  in  addition  the  invidious  functions  of  an  arbitrator,  in 
the  event  of  disputes  between  the  associated  states  and  the 
Fetleral  authorities.  Imperial  England  is  not  unaccustomed  to 
one-sided  bargains  with  her  dependencies.  The  sound  maxim 
that  ‘  whoever  ])ays  the  piper  should  order  the  tune,’  has  been 
generally  invested  in  the  conduct  of  our  Colonial  wars.  For 
the  most  part  Great  Britain  has  taken  bn  herself  the  burdens, 
leaving  to  her  dependencies  the  privileges  of  freedom,  and  the 
present  proposal  assumes  accordingly  that  the  honour  and 
glorj’  of  empire  are  a  full  equivalent  for  all  its  accompanying 
embarrassments.  If  the  Quebec  project  were  to  be  regai'ded  as 
in  any  sense  a  final  arrangement,  and  the  equivalent  in  honour 
or  power  to  be  derived  by  the  Crown  from  the  acceptance  of  so 
perilous  an  authority  were  to  be  w’eighed  in  the  balance  with 
the  commensurate  risks,  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  proffered 
position  might  be  very  questionable ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
reganl  this  proposed  federation  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  transition  stage  to  eventual  independence ;  and  in  this  view 
the  precise  form  which  Imperial  sovereignty  may  for  the  time 
being  assume  becomes  a  matter  of  comparatively  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  There  are  those  ])erhaps,  who,  if  the  choice  were 
offered  to  them,  might  prefer  an  hereditary  vice-royalty,  or  an 
independent  constitutional  monarchy  inaugurated  under  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal  of  England,  to  the  republic  to  which  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  drifting,  and  which  the  experience  of 
the  Federal  States,  already  burdened  by  a  public  debt  not  far 
short  of  that  which  has  been  accumulated  by  Great  Britain  in 
two  centuries,  proves  to  be  rather  an  expensive  luxury.  But 
even  if  the  pageantry  of  a  court  and  the  dignity  of  a  peerage 
could  be  transplanted  at  once  to  an  unprepared  and  uncongenial 
soil,  the  success  of  such  an  experiment  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  sjmntaneous  unanimity  with  which  it  was  demanded  by 
the  colonists  themselves.  And  whether  such  a  course  were 
adopted,  or  the  present  rule  through  the  Queen’s  representative 
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continued,  the  subsisting  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  ! 
her  Transatlantic  provinces  would  remain  unchanged,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  former  practically  undiminished.  For 
with  a  long  land  frontier  line  swarming  with  marauders — with 
points  of  possible  dispute  bristling  on  all  sides — with  the  risk  of  a  t 
fleet  of  armed  American  schooners  covering  the  Canadian  lakes, 
when  the  six  months’  notice  already  given  of  determining  our 
treaty  engagements  in  tlxis  behalf  shall  have  expired — with  the  I 
San  Juan  question  still  in  abeyance — with  the  north-west  H 
boundaries  of  Canada  still  undefined — with  the  vast  regi(m 
which  lies  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
left  without  any  govei-nment  at  all,  unless  that  of  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  agents  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  at  Fort  Garry,  be 
deserving  of  the  name — with  all  these  elements  of  political  I 
difficulty  hanging  over  our  Transatlantic  dependencies,  this  is  | 
not  precisely  the  moment  when,  Avhatever  form  of  goveniment 
they  may  choose,  our  implied  engagements  for  some  share  at  i 
least  of  theii*  military ’defence  can  be  abruptly  tenninated.  | 
The  jwlicy  of  retaliation,  by  which  it  Avas  once  supposed  that,  Ij 
in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Canada,  we  had  only  to  bombaid  | 
an  American  sea-jAort,  for  every  inland  town  in  our  colonies  i! 
that  might  be  sacked,  is,  on  the  report  of  our  own  military  | 
engineers,  now  happily  impracticable.  At  this  very  time  it  | 
would  cost,  we  are  informed,  half  a  million  sterling  to  put  the  | 
citadel  and  Avorks  of  Quebec  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  * 
and  recent  reports  ordered  by  the  Government  on  the  North  I 
American  frontier  forts  prove  that  a  much  larger  expenditure  i 
may  be  necessary.  In  addition  to  these  charges  an  armament  f 
may  be  required  on  the  Lakes.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  inquire  by  | 
whom  these  expenses  are  to  be  borne  ?  If  further  fortifications  I 
are  deemed  requisite  for  the  protection  of  our  North  American  t 
colonists  from  attacks  which  they,  it  seems,  do  not  apprehend,  •' 
they  may  perhaps  be  manned,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  their  own 
militia  and  volunteers ;  but  whatever  progress  they  may  make 
in  self-defence,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that,  in  a  country  f 
so  thinly  })et)j)led,  and  hitherto  so  thriftily  dis|>osed  in  military 
matters,  a  sudden  jump  from  one-seventh  of  the  total  cost  « 
their  defence,  Avhich  is  all  they  now  defray,  to  an  assumption  of 
the  Avhole,  is  very  likely  to  take  place.  Nor  is  it  probable  t 
that  if  any  prince  of  the  blotxl-royal  became  to-morrow  the 
adoj)ted  sovereign  of  British  North  America,  any  material  ■ 
reduction  in  the  Imj)crial  garrisons  in  those  colonies  would  be 
immediately  effected.  But  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  eco-  | 
nomist  who  desires  to  get  rid,  on  the  best  possible  tenns,  of  a  | 
profitless  estate,  that  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  Eng-  | 
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land  will  approach  this  important  question.  They  have  ac¬ 
cepted,  at  the  instance  of  enlightened  colonial  reformers  at 
home,  a  fair  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  their  dependencies 
abroad  from  perils  arising  from  the  consequences  of  Imperial 
policy.  Of  that  resjmnsibility  they  are  prepared  honourably 
to  acquit  themselves,  until  the  time  shall  arrive  when  all 
perils  traceable  to  that  policy  shall  cease  to  threaten  the 
distant  provinces  of  the  British  Empire. 

But  while  voluntarily  accepting  the  burdens  inseparable 
from  their  costly  and  now  profitless  inheritance,  the  statesmen 
of  England,  aiming  no  longer,  as  of  old,  to  retain  in  helpless 
minority  those  communities  of  her  empire  which  combine  the 
powers  and  qualifications  of  free  states,  hail  with  no  feelings 
of  apprehension  or  regret  each  symptom  of  nascent  inde¬ 
pendence  as  it  may  disclose  itself.  By  our  past  colonial  policy, 
we  have  surrendered  the  prerogatives  not  less  absolutely  than 
the  emoluments  of  empire,  and  their  relinquishment  has  been 
based  on  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  best  interests,  both 
of  the  mother-country  and  her  provinces.  The  })eople  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  no  desire  to  snap  asunder  abruptly  the  slender  links 
which  still  unite  them  with  their  Transatlantic  fellow-subjects, 
or  to  shorten  by  a  single  hour  the  duration  of  their  conunon 
citizenship.  On  the  contrary,  by  strengthening  the  ties  which 
still  remain,  they  would  convert  into  a  dignified  alliance  an 
undignified,  because  unreal,  subserviency.  History  has  warned 
them  that  it  is  not  by  futile  attempts  to  retain  in  an  inglorious 
subjection  its  scattered  satrapies,  that  the  real  greatness  of  a 
nation  can  be  advanced,  but  rather  by  an  attitude  of  watch¬ 
fulness  for  the  dawning  of  that  inevitable  day,  when  ‘  the 
‘  years  of  their  apprenticeship  shall  have  been  passed,  and 
‘nature  shall  have  pronounced  them  free.’  By  all  the  tokens 
of  rapidly  increasing  material  j)rosperity,  by  the  still  more 
imiK)rtant  evidences  of  intellectual  and  j)olitical  development, 
as  manifested  in  the  records  of  the  recent  Conference  at 
Quebec,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  infeVence  that  this  stage 
has  been  well-nigh  reached  in  the  history  of  our  Transatlantic 
provinces.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  accept,  not  with 
fear  and  trembling,  but  with  unmixed  joy  and  satisfaction,  a 
voluntary  proclamation,  which,  though  couched  in  the  accents 
of  loyalty,  and  proffering  an  enduring  allegiance  to  our  Queen, 
falls  yet  more  welcome  on  our  ears  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
future  and  complete  independence  of  British  North  America. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Memorials  of  King  Henry  VII.  Edited  by 

James  Gairdner.  London:  1858. 

2.  Letters  and  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of  Richard  III. 

and  Henry  VII.  Edited  by  James  Gairdxer.  2  vok 

London:  1861-1863. 

/’jF  the  volumes  before  us,  the  ‘  INIemorials  ’  were  published 
in  1858,  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  ‘  Letters  ’  in  1861 
and  1863.  Divines,  historians,  and  novelists  are  in  the  habit 
of  discounting  their  literary  reputation,  if  not  of  anticipating 
their  more  mature  judgments,  by  publishing  their  works  in 
instalments;  but  we  could  have  wished  Mr.  Gairdner  had 
abstained  from  this  inconvenient  practice.  As  the  case  stands, 
we  have  the  benefit  of  some  supplementary  infonnation  from 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  Preface  added  rather  than  prefixed  to 
the  work ;  but  a  different  scheme  of  publication  might  have 
admitted  of  a  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  various  Con¬ 
tents  of  his  volumes. 

Mr.  Gairdner’s  object  has  been  to  collect  such  fragments  of 
historical  documents  as  bear  upon  English  history  during  the 
reigns  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  As  yet  the  result 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  great ;  and  although  we  have  to 
thank  him  for  placing  in  an  accessible  form  many  valuable 
papers,  the  reader  must  not  look  to  his  volumes  for  the  same 
continuous  series  of  historic  documents  which  gives  so  great  an 
interest  to  !Mr.  Bergenroth’s  Calendar  of  the  Spanish  State 
Papers,  or  to  IMr.  Stevenson’s  Calendar  of  the  Foreign  State 
Papers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how 
rapidly  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  public  correspondence 
and  other  historic  memorials  appear  to  have  multiplied,  and  we 
would  only  notice  as  an  illustration  Mr.  Stevenson’s  volume  of 
592  pages,  containing  the  correspondence  of  scarcely  two  years, 
when  contrasted  with  the  documents  contained  in  ^Ir.  Gairdner’s 
volumes. 

So  far  as  the  reign  of  Richard  is  concerned  those  documents, 
though  few  in  number,  are  of  considerable  interest.  It  wll  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  account  of  this  reign  given  hy  his¬ 
torians,  little  infonnation  is  forthcoming  as  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  England ;  but  we  come  now  on  the  traces  of  im¬ 
portant  negotiations  which,  had  Richard’s  reign  been  pro¬ 
longed,  might  probably  have  led  to  great  results.  These  docu¬ 
ments  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  political  ability  of  the  monarch, 
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which  we  expressed  in  a  recent  Number  of  this  Journal. 
Bichard  had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne  before  he  took 
measures  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Brittany  to  secure  the  Earl  of 
Bichmond,  then  a  fugitive  in  that  country ;  and  iSIr.  Gairdner* 
pves  us  the  instructions  addressed  to  Thomas  Hatton,  the 
agent  employed  in  the  negotiation.  The  necessity  was  press¬ 
ing,  for,  in  the  words  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Brittany  ‘  not 
‘  only  refused  to  keep  the  Earl  of  Richmond  a  prisoner,  but 
‘  also  was  ready  to  aid  and  succour  him  with  men  and  money, 

‘  and  all  things  necessary  for  his  transjjort  into  England.’ 
Evidence  of  pecuniary  assistance  thus  given  to  Richmond 
is  presented  by  Mr.  Gairdner  f  in  the  shape  of  a  warrant  for 
an  advance  to  him  of  10,000  crowns  of  gold,  due  i)rovision 
being  taken  that  the  Treasurer  should  require  a  receipt  for  the 
same.  The  equivocal  nature  of  a  transaction  in  these  times  did 
not  relieve  it  of  its  formal  character,  and  an  amusing  instance 
of  these  practices  may  be  given  in  the  Avords  of  the  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  when  pressed  to  give  a  receipt  for  a  French  bribe. 
‘This  gift,’  said  the  dignitary,  ‘  proceedeth  of  the  king  your 
‘  master’s  liberality,  not  of  my  request :  if  it  please  you  that  I 
‘  shall  receive  it,  put  it  here  in  my  sleeve,  and  other  letter  or 
‘  testimonial  get  you  none  of  me.’ 

The  Duke  of  Brittany  did  not,  however,  feel  secure  in  the 
course  he  was  taking,  and  in  August,  1483,  he  sent  George 
de  Mainbier  to  infonn  Richard  that  Louis  XL  of  France  Avas 
urging  him  to  make  Richmond  over  to  his  keeping,  and  that 
as  the  ])ro|M)sal  Avas  declined  he  threatened  Avar  on  Brit¬ 
tany.  To  meet  this  danger  he  prayed  succours  from  Richard ; 
but  the  latter  had  other  means  of  securing  his  ends  so  far  as 
Bichmond  Avas  concerned ;  for  Ave  learn  from  the  pages  of 
Grafton  the  particulars  of  the  secret  intrigues  by  Avhich  he 
made  Brittany  an  unsafe  residence  for  Richmond,  Avho  consulted 
his  own  safety  by  a  flight  into  France. 

Richard’s  true  relations  Avith  Louis  XI.  derive  a  neAv  light 
from  Mr.  Gairdner’s  pages.  According  to  Commines — 

‘Immediately  after  King  Edward’s  death  Louis  received  letters 
from  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  usurped  the  Crown  of  En¬ 
gland.  .  .  .  This  king  Richard  sought  the  King’s  friendship,  and 
was  desirous,  as  I  suppose,  to  have  tlie  pension  paid  to  him.  But 
the  King  would  make  no  answer  to  his  letters,  neither  gave  his  mes¬ 
senger  audience,  but  esteemed  him  a  wicked  and  cruel  tyrant.’  (P.2 10.) 

But  Mr.  Gairdner  publishes  a  letter  (July  21,  1483)  J  from 


*  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  f  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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Louis  to  Richard,  stating  ‘  Si  je  vous  puis  fair  quelque  service 
‘  je  le  feray  de  tresbon  cueur,  car  je  vueil  bien  avoir  vostre 
‘amytie;’  and  Richard’s  reply  (Aug.  18)*,  stating,  ‘Je  . 
‘  nentens  |>oint  ronipre  telles  troves  comme  cydevant  estoient 
‘  conclutes.’  The  relations  between  the  two  sovereigns  were,  ■ 
therefore,  friendly,  but  we  shall  see  presently  that  inducementg 
were  soon  to  be  offered  with  a  view  to  induce  Richard  to  adopt 
a  different  line. 

For  whilst  the  above  communications  were  in  progress, 
Richard  had  opened  negotiations  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Arragon  and  Castille.  His  instructions  to  his  agent  Bernard 
de  la  Forse  are  given  by  Mr.  Gairdnerfj  as  well  as  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  were  in  consefiuence  addresseil  by  Isabella  to  De 
Sasiola,  an  agent  whom  she  sent  to  England  in  1483.|  From  i 
these  papers  it  appears  that  Richard’s  desire  for  amity  was 
reciprocal — that  Isabella  was  prepared  to  eonfirm  former  treaties  ^ 

— and,  lastly,  that  the  agent  was  empowered  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  Richard  by  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
would  undertake  to  assist  him  in  a  warwith  Franeefor  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  territories  formerly  attached  to  the  British  Crown. 
But  De  Sasiola  was  also  instructed  to  inform  Richard  that 
‘  the  (^ueen  of  Castille  was  turned  in  her  heart  from  England 
‘  in  time  past  for  the  unkindness  the  w'hich  she  took  against 
‘  the  King  last  deceased,  whom  God  pardon,  for  his  refusing 
‘  her  and  taking  to  his  wife  a  w’idow  of  England.  For  the 
‘  which  cause  also  was  mortal  war  betwixt  him  and  the  Earl  of 
‘  AVarw’ick,  the  which  took  ever  her  part  to  the  time  of  his 
‘  death.’  But  now  that  Edw'ard  was  dead,  she  stated  her  wish 
to  follow  her  own  inclinations  in  the  shape  of  friendly  relations 
with  England. 

The  document  we  have  quoted  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
to  Mr.  Prescott,  when,  w'riting  of  Isabella’s  suitors,  he  stated  j 
that  among  them  ‘  was  a  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  not  improbably 
‘  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  ’  and  then  proceeded  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  amount  of  crime  w'hlch  might  have  been  avoided 
had  Gloucester’s  marriage  with  Isabella  taken  ])lace.  The 
cause,  how'ever,  which  Isabella  ascribed  for  Warwick’s  hostility 
towards  Edward  docs  not  affect  Mr.  Kirk’s  j]  argument  that 
the  originating  cause  was  the  failure  of  Warwick’s  schemes  for 
a  French  alliance,  which  was  the  result  of  the  Woodville 
marriage. 


*  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  I  Ibid.,  p.  23.  J  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
S  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  (1854.) 

II  Life  of  Charles  the  Bold,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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But  to  return  to  the  Sasiola  negotiation.  The  overture  was 
referred  by  Richard  to  his  Council  *;  and  Mr.  Gairdner  has 
discovered  the  cautious  instructions  given  by  the  King  to 
Bernard  de  la  Forsef  who,  whilst  he  was  authorised  to  renew 
the  former  treaties,  was  warned  in  any  case  to  avoid  any  charges 
to  which  Richard  might  thereby  be  put. 

Another  proj>osal  was  also  to  be  made  to  Richard  with  a 
view  to  induce  him  to  break  with  France;  and  it  is  conveyed 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  paj)ers  in  Mr.  Gairdner’s  collec¬ 
tion,  which  indeed,  except  for  its  length,  we  should  gladly 
have  transferred  to  our  pages.J  The  document  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  instruction  which  the  Archduke  Maximilian  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  agents  sent  by  him  to  England  in  1484 ;  and  it 
contains  an  admirable  summary  of  the  state  of  alfairs  then 
existing  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  bones  of  Charles  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  would  have  stirred  in  the  grave  could  they  have  been 
made  to  feel  the  jiosition  of  his  kin  at  this  periwl.  A  Com¬ 
monalty  in  Flanders  assuming  dominion — possessing  themselves 
of  his  grandchildren — issuing  edicts  in  the  name  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  Philip) — rebelling  against  Maximilian — and,  as  he  alleged, 
forcing  him  into  a  disastrous  treaty  with  France — all  these 
facts  are  narrated  in  the  instructions,  and  not  without  refe¬ 
rence  to  a  well-defined  scheme  of  vengeance  and  retaliation. 

‘  Ces  choses,’  said  the  Archduke,  ‘  touchent  non  seulement 
‘  mon  dit  seigneur  mais  aussi  tous  autres  princes  a  I’auctorite 
‘  et  seigneurie  desquelz  il  est  actem])te  et  contrevenu  toutes  et 
‘  quantes  foiz  que  subjectz  se  rebellent  a  lencontre  de  leurs 
‘  princes ;  ’  and  on  this  principle  Richard  was  asked  to  forbid 
commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  Flanders,  and  to 
supply  troops  for  two  years  to  assist  Maximilian  in  reducing 
his  rebellious  subjects.  In  return  for  this  assistance  Maxi¬ 
milian  olfered  Richard  a  force  of  14,000  men  for  fwo  years, 
and  of  6,000  after  that  period,  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest 
of  France.  If,  however,  Richard  should  prefer  a  Avar  Avith 
Scotland,  half  the  above  aids  was  offered ;  but  the  negotiators 
were  directed  to  use  their  utmost  eff’orts  to  prevent  Richai’d 
from  making  peace  with  France,  and  Avere  informed  of  Maxi¬ 
milian’s  fixed  detennination  to  recover  Burgundy  from  France. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Maximilian  had  learnt  that  an  embassy 
had  arrived  in  England  from  Brittany,  and  his  agents  Avere 
directed  to  [)ropose  an  alliance  betAveen  himself,  Richard,  and 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  on  principles  of  mutual  assistance  as 

*  Ellis,  2nd  scries,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

t  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  J  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
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against  France,  and  on  an  understanding  to  be  guaranteed  by 
Maximilian  that  the  Duke  of  Brittany  would  give  no  further 
aid  to  Richmond  and  his  followers. 

Had  the  duration  of  Richard’s  reign  given  him  opportunities 
of  availing  himself  of  the  overtures  thus  made  from  so  many 
quarters,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  events  of  a  stirring  and 
important  character  must  have  ensued.  If  Ave  only  take  the 
projK)sal  of  a  tripartite  alliance  between  Richai'd  and  Maxi¬ 
milian  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  Ave  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  same  combination  Avhich  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bold  had  shaken  the  stability  of  the  French  throne.  But  these 
things  were  not  to  be,  and  the  battle  of  Bosworth  left  it  to 
Henry  VII.  to  gather  up  the  threafls  of  these  ])roposals  and 
to  fashion  new  intrigues  and  political  combinations. 

Mr.  Gairdner  has  given  us  a  fcAv  other  papers  of  the  period 
of  Richard,  Avhich  do  not,  hoAvever,  call  for  special  remark.  Some 
of  them  relate  to  a  negotiation  for  a  truce  with  Scotland,  and 
others  relate  to  Irish  affairs  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  For 
the  amusement  of  our  readers  Ave  Avill  only  add  that  in  Richard’s 
instructions  to  the  agent  sent  to  Desmond,  provision  is  made 
that  the  Earl  should  ‘  renounce  the  usage  and  Avearing  of  Irish 
‘  array,’  *  and  the  envoy  Avas  furnished  Avith  certain  parcels  of 
clothing  to  be  given  to  him  comprising,  amongst  other  articles, 
‘  thre  shertes  and  kyrcheffes,  thre  ])air  of  hosen,  oon  of  scarlet, 
‘  another  violet,  and  the  third  black.’  Xor  AA'ould  these  gar¬ 
ments  seem  quite  superfluous  if  AA'eare  to  judge  of  Irish  costume 
from  Lindsay’s  statement  Avhere  he  says  the  i^otch  Avere  clothed 
after  the  Irish  manner  ‘Avith  ane  mantle — ane  schit,  going 
‘  bare  legged  to  the  knee.’  t 

AVe  find  also  an  acccAuntJ  of  the  funeral  rites  of  Edward 
IV.  from  an  imperfect  manuscript  in  the  Herald’s  College, 
to  Avhlch  Air.  Gairdner  adds  an  extract  from  another  account 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
‘  all  the  heralds  thrcAV  their  coats  of  arms  Avhlch  belonged 
‘  to  the  King  into  the  said  grave,  and  immediately  there 
‘  Avas  rendered  to  them  other  coats  of  arms  of  the  King  of 
‘  England  Avhich  they  put  on.’  The  A\hole  ceremonial  aa-us, 
hoAvever,  simple  in  character  if  compared  with  the  elaborate 
ceremonial  at  other  royal  funerals,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Charles  V.,  described  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  volume  of  the  State 
pajHirs  of  Elizabeth. 

•  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

t  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 

j  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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■\Ve  have  seen  how  already  in  the  time  of  Richard,  the  web 
of  foreign  intrigue  and  interference  was  drawn  around  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fact  becomes  far  more  apparent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  as  it  has  scarcely  received  as  yet  sufficient 
attention  from  historians,  we  projwse  now  to  examine  the  prin¬ 
cipal  di>cuments  which  bear  on  the  subject. 

The  first  of  these  papei’s  which  deserves  to  be  cited  is  the 
corres}X)ndence  relating  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  Henry  which  has  always  been  the  subject  of  much 
interest  and  some  doubt.  Mr.  Gairdner  expresses  his  suspicion 
that  the  story  of  AVarbeck  ‘  has,  like  other  marvellous  tales, 

‘  gained  considerably  in  the  telling ;  ’  and  he  considers  that  the 
account  given  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  history  of  Henry  VII. 
was  such  as  to  justify  even  AValpole’s  historic  doubts.  He 
speaks  of  the  ‘  misconceptions’  of  Bacon,  and  states  that  ‘  if  we 
‘  divest  the  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck  of  those  startling  features 
‘  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  Lord  Bacon,  we  only  find 
‘  that  he  Avas  one  of  a  series  of  impostors  rather  cleverer  than 
‘  the  rest.’* 

Mr.  Gairdner  asserts  that  Bacon,  in  quoting  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  annals  of  Bernard  Andre,  has  mistaken  his  mean¬ 
ing.  The  instances  he  gives  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
important.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Bacon,  in  describing  the 
reception  of  Henry  in  London,  may  have  read  the  Avord 
latanter  as  being  latenter ;  and  it  appears  to  us  Avholly  unne¬ 
cessary  to  qualify  Bacon’s  detailed  description  of  ^Margaret’s 
instructions  to  Warbeck  ‘  as  a  clumsy  fiction  to  account  for 
‘  facts  Avhich  could  not  be  denied.’  Bacon’s  details  cannot 
indeed  be  literally  accepted  any  more  than  Andre’s  account  of 
Henry’s  j)ious  thanksgiving  after  BosAA^orth.  Both  historians, 
after  the  fashion  of  their  time,  filled  up  their  descriptions  Avith 
such  accessories  as  seemed  to  them  characteristic  of  the  event ; 
and  we  do  not  admit  that  in  giA  ing  this  form  to  their  narrative 
they  resorted  to  ‘  clumsy  fictions,’  or  necessarily  diminished 
their  OAvn  authority  in  the  relation  of  facts. 

Mr.  Gairdner  further  ])oints  out  as  an  error  Bacon’s  account 
of  the  origin  and  parentage  of  Warbeck.  Andre  states  that 
Perkin  AA'as  brought  uj)  (educatum)  by  a  JeAv  named  EdAvard, 
to  whom  EdAA'ard  IV.  bad  stood  godfather.  Bacon,  hoAvever, 
according  to  Mr.  Gairdner,  not  only  states  that  Warbeck  was 
the  son  of  a  converted  .1  eAV,  ‘  but  also  committed  the  egregious 
‘  blunder  of  making  Perkin  himself  King  EdAvard’s  godson. 
‘ ...  Nor  does  the  mistake  end  here,  for  Lord  Bacon  adds 
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‘  a  conjecture  of  his  own  (which  Hume  further  improves  by 
‘  giving  it  as  an  opinion  of  eontemiK)raries),  that  Perkin  was 
‘  not  only  King  Edwanl’s  gotlson,  but  also  his  son.’  Mr. 
Gainlner  has  here  ado])tetl  the  views  of  Sir  F.  Madden  in  his 
elaborate  essay  on  the  history  of  Warbeck  * :  and  Madden’s 
estunation  of  Bacon’s  work  was  not  high.  ‘  It  is  little  more,’ 
he  says,  ‘  than  a  repetition  of  what  he  found  in  ])receding 
‘  writers,  eked  out  and  embellished  in  a  style  accordant  with 
‘  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  time.’  AVe  are,  however,  not  pre- 
paretl  to  aecept  this  estimate,  and  we  rather  adopt  the  higher 
vieAv  of  Bacon’s  merits  as  an  historical  writer  which  are  very 
well  expressed  by  Mr.  Spedding,  a  most  comjMJtent  critic,  in  his 
striking  and  interesting  preface  to  the  ‘  Life  of  Henry  AHI.’f 
Bacon  certainly  describes  Perkin  as  the  son  of  the  con¬ 
verted  Jew,  and  gives  the  story  as  to  his  royal  gotlfather. 
The  error  is  in  itself  of  minor  imjx)rtance,  except  as  leading 
to  Bacon’s  inference  of  the  effect  Avhich  such  a  relationship 
might  have  had  on  the  imagination  of  Perkin.  But  such  a  result 
might,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  likely  to  occur ;  for, 
as  ]Mr.  Spedding  has  observed,  Perkin,  according  to  Andre’s 
narrative,  was,  in  one  ca])acity  or  another,  a  member  of  the 
family  of  the  Jew  convert.  King  Edward’s  godson,  and  he  must 
thus  in  early  life  have  been  familiarised  with  facts  and  associa¬ 
tions  most  important  as  regartls  the  character  which  he  was 
hereafter  to  assume.  But  as  regards  Bacon’s  description  of 
AVarbeck  and  his  fortunes,  we  find  it  prefaced  by  the  following 
passage : — 

‘There  was  a  circumstance  which  is  mentioned  by  one  that  writ 
in  the  same  time,  that  is  very  likely  to  have  made  somewhat  to  the 
matter:  which  is  that  King  Edward  IV.  was  his  godfather.  AVhich,as 
it  is  somewhat  suspicious  for  a  wanton  prince  to  become  gossip  in  so 
mean  a  house,  and  might  make  a  man  think  that  he  might  indeed 
have  in  him  some  base  blood  of  the  house  of  York ;  so  at  the  least, 
though  that  were  not,  it  might  give  the  occasion  to  the  boy,  in  being 
called  King  Edward’s  godson,  or  perhaps  in  sport  King  Edw’ard’s 
sou,  to  entertain  such  thoughts  into  his  head.’ 

Our  italics  are  scarcely  neetled  to  show  that  in  giving  the 
narrative  to  which  this  passage  Avas  the  introduction,  and  as  it 
were  the  key-note.  Bacon  did  not  propose  to  give  an  historic 
narrative  of  actual  events.  If  he  records  the  story^  regarding 
Perkin’s  godfather,  he  describes  it  as  ‘  a  eircumstance  mentioned  ’ 
by  an  anonymous  contemj)orary.  The  circumstances  are  ‘  some- 
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‘  what  su8picu)us,’  and  the  effects  as  regards  Perkin  are  carefully 
defined  as  j)08sible  contingencies.  Surely  this  affords  no  jus¬ 
tification  for  Mr.  Guirduer’s  charges  against  Bacon  of  ‘  egregious 
‘  blunders,’  and  of  ‘  conjectures  of  his  own.’ 

Mr.  Gairdner  also  gives  as  an  instance  of  Bacon’s  ‘  miscon- 
‘  ceptions  ’  his  account  of  the  investigation  stated  to  have  been 
ordered  by  Henry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  of  the 
Princes  in  the  ToAver,  an  account  which  he  considers  Avould  go 
far  to  justify  WaliM)le’s  argument  that  as  regarded  the  two 
surviving  accused  i)arties,  Dighton  was  only  a  Avretch  hired  to 
assume  the  guilt  of  a  crime  he  had  not  committed,  and  Tyrrel 
was  too  honourable  to  commit  the  act.  ‘  If  Henry,’  says  ]Mr. 
(jairdner,  ‘  Avith  all  his  efforts  could  protluce  no  more  satisfac- 
‘  tory  proof  that  the  murder  Avas  really  perpetrated,  he  must  be 
‘  held  tA)  have  failed  indeed.’  The  reader  Avould  sup[H)se  from 
Mr.  Gairdner’s  remarks  that  Bacon  refers  to  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  as  conclusive  regarding 
the  murder.  But  the  fact  is  that  Bacon  lays  claims  to  no  such 
result.  All  that  he  states,  assuming  that  the  examination  did 
take  place,  may  be  summed  up  in  his  oAvn  Avords :  — 

*  Thus  much  Avas  then  delivered  abroad  to  be  the  effect  of  these 
examinations ;  but  the  King  nevertheless  made  no  use  of  them  in 
any  of  his  declarations.  Whereby  as  it  seems  those  examinations 
the  business  someiehat  perplexed.  .  .  .  Therefore,  this  kind  of 
proof  being  left  so  naked,  the  King  used  the  more  diligence  .  .  .  for 
the  tracing  of  Perkin.’  • 

There  remains  the  question  Avhether  Bacon  is  correct  in 
stating  that  the  examination  had  taken  place.  The  statement 
appears  to  rest  on  his  sole  authority.  Sir  Thomas  ^lore  indeed 
states!  that  ‘at  such  time  as  Sir  I.  Tyrrel  Avas  in  the  ToAver 
‘for  treason  committed  against  King  Henry  VII.,  both 
‘  Dighton  and  he  Avere  examined ;  ’  but  Mr.  •  Spedding  has 
pointed  out  J  that  the  period  Avhen  Tv'rrel  was  in  the  ToAver 
was  many  years  later,  namely,  in  1502,  and  that  amongst  the 
persons  then  arrested  there  is  no  mention  of  -Dighton.  It 
does  not,  hoAveA'cr,  folloAv  that  no  examination  had  taken  jdace 
previous  to  1502;  and  Mr.  Spedding  has  shoAAii  that,  taking 
into  account  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  there  are  good  grounds 
for  belicA-ing  that  such  an  examination  may  have  been  set  on 
foot.  Under  these  circumstances  Ave  think  that  our  readers 
will  concur  AA-ith  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  matter  is  by  no 

*  Bacon’s  Works,  vol  vi.  p.  143. 
f  Life  of  Richard  III.,  p.  132.  (1821.) 
j  Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  141. 
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means  so  clear  from  doubt  as  to  warrant  Mr.  Gairdner  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  it  as  an  instance  of  Bacon’s  ‘  misconceptions.’ 

As  to  Mr.  Gairdner’s  further  charge  against  Bacon  of 
‘  blundering  statements  ’  as  proved  by  his  account  of  the  conn- 
tenance  and  patronage  which  were  subsequently  extended  to 
Tyrrel  by  Henry,  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers  that 
Henry  was  not  overscru])ulous  as  to  the  character,  j)ublic  or 
private,  of  his  agents.  !Mr.  Gairdner's  own  ])ages  explain  how, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Sir  Robert  Cliffi)rd  and  Sir  Robert  Curzon, 
his  agents  might  easily  pass  through  the  gradations  of  traitor, 
spy,  and  favoured  employe.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  greater  deception,  Henry  frequently  caused  his  own 
agents  to  be  pnK'laimed  as  traitors  at  Paul’s  Cross. 

But  as  regards  Warbeck’s  early  history,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Gairdner  considers  that  the  most  satisfactory  document  yet 
discovered  is  his  own  confession  printed  by  Henry’s  command*, 
in  which  he  also  notices  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the 
influence  of  the  Duchess  Margaret.!  Bacon,  however,  states 
that  the  confession  was  printed  in  extract :  — 

‘  Wherein,’  lie  says,  ‘  the  King  did  himself  no  right.  For  as  there 
was  a  laboured  tale  of  particulars,  .  .  .  there  was  little  or  nothing 
to  purpose  of  anything  concerning  Perkin’s  designs,  or  any  practices 
that  had  been  held  with  him,  nor  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  ...  so 
much  as  named  or  pointed  at.  So  that  men  missing  of  that  thej 
looked  for,  looked  for  what  they  knew  not  what,  and  were  in  more 
doubt  than  before.  But  the  King  chose  rather  not  to  satisfy  than 
to  kindle  coals.’! 

The  inconvenient  result  of  the  step  taken  by  Henry  does 
not  admit  of  question,  but  it  was  consistent  with  his  character 
and  |K)licy ;  for  he  could  scarcely  have  desired  to  record  the 
hostile  intentions  of  so  many  sovereigns,  who  had  in  turn  aided 
and  abetted  Warbcck,  or  to  register  their  more  or  less  formal 
recognition  of  his  clalms.§  ^Slargaret’s  interference  was  at  all 
events  avowed  and  notorious.  Henry  himself  in  writing  to 
Sir  G.  Talbot  |  in  1495,  sinike  of  ‘  the  groat  malice  that  the 
‘  Lady  Margaret  beareth  continually  against  us,  as  she  showed 
‘  lately  in  sending  hither  of  a  feigned  boy.’  ^Ir.  Gairdner 
also  gives  us  a  memorial  which  she  addressed  in  the  same  year 

*  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  !  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  Hi. 

!  Bacon’s  Henry  VIL,  p.  195.  (Spedding’s  edition.) 

§  Other  versions  of  the  Confession  may,  however,  Inave  beep 
current;  as,  for  instance,  the  one  in  the  Ilarleiau  Miscellany,  vol.  »• 
p.  367 ;  but  this  version  is  not  consistent  with  Grafton,  to  whom  the 
tvriter  refers. 

II  Ellis’s  Letters,  1st  series,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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on  behalf  of  AVarbeck  to  the  Pope*,  and  there  is  extant  a 
letter  t  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  De  Puebla,  showing 
that  she  had  made  a  similar  communication  to  them. 

Late  investigations  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  extent 
to  which  foreign  sovereigns  were  disjwsed  during  Henry’s 
reign  to  interfere  actively  in  matters  of  internal  concern 
in  England,  and  no  better  evidence  can  be  given  than  that 
wliich  is  afforded  by  the  j)roceedings  in  regard  to  AVarbeck 
and  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  8ufti)lk.  As  regards  the 
former  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  much  ingenuity  and 
research  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  his  history  has 
generally  been  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  romantic 
episode,  and  Henry  has  been  accused  of  attaching  too  much 
imjtortance  to  his  pretensions.  And  in  the  case  of  Edmund  de 
la  Pole,  even  Bacon  appears  to  have  considered  that  Henry 
had  committed  an  error  in  jmlicy.  It  may  therefore  be  useful 
to  examine  these  two  cases  with  reference  to  the  correspondence 
both  in  Mr.  Gairdner's  and  Mr.  Bergenroth’s  volumes,  and  we 
are  of  o])inion  that  the  result  will  go  far  to  justify  the  activity 
and  vigilance  of  Henry. 

AA'arbcck’s  own  statement  of  the  encouragement  given  to 
him  by  foreign  princes  up  to  the  year  149.3,  previous  to  which 
date  he  had  already  been  received  in  Ireland,  France,  and 
Burgundy,  is  contained  in  a  letter  Avhich  he  addressed  to  Queen 
Isabella  on  the  25th  of  August  1493.  In  this  letter  |  he 
states  that  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  Archduke  Philip,  as 
also  the  Sovereigns  of  Saxony,  Denmark,  and  Scotland,  had 
shown  themselves  friendly  to  his  interests.  Nor  were  these 
assertions  eventually  denied  by  Henry  himself.  For  De  Puebla 
records  an  interview  which  took  place  between  Henry  and 
AN'arbeck  when  a  ])risoncr,  in  the  course  of  which  the  King 
said  in  his  jrresence  that  AA^arbeck  had  deceived  the  Pope,  the 
King  of  France,  the  Archduke,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the 
King  of  S<*,otland,  and  almost  all  Princes  of  Christendom 
except  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  object  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  at  this  period,  was  to  attach  Henry  to  their  interests 
as  against  France ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  were  ready  to  exert 
their  influence  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  to  relieve  Henry  from  all  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  King  of  Scotland  would  espouse  AA^arbeck’s 
cause.  Accordingly  they  informed  Henry  §  that  they  had  re¬ 
turned  no  answer  to  an  apj)eal  which  AA'arbcck  had  made  for 


*  Memorials,  p.  393.  t  Berffcnroth,  p.  61. 
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their  assistance ;  and  they  also  stated  that  whilst  it  w’as  their 
intention  to  avail  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  a  Scotch  ambas¬ 
sador  to  induce  James  IV.  not  to  assist  the  ‘  so-called  Duke  of 
‘  York,  who  seems  to  have  turned  out  an  impostctr,’  they  would 
also  send  an  embassy  to  negotiate  peace  between  Henry  and 
James.  Not  only  did  they  thus  designate  Warbeck  as  an 
imjK)stor,  but  they  offeretl  to  prove  him  to  be  so. 

‘With  respect,’  said  they  to  De  Puebla  in  1496,  ‘to  what  you 
write,  that  the  King  of  France  has  sent  a  paper  witli  the  seal  of  hig 
Council,  and  a  declaration  from  the  king  of  arms  of  Portugal,  stating 
that  he  of  York  is  the  son  of  a  barber  and  offering  to  send  over  his 
father  and  mother,  we  have  to  observe  that  if  the  King  of  England 
wish  something  of  the  kind  we  can  do  it  much  better  than  the  King 
of  France.  We  can  send  him  the  declarations  of  many  persons  who 
know  him.’  {Bergenroth,  p.  92.) 

And  in  1497,  we  find* * * §  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
causing  the  evidence  they  had  collected  to  be  translated  into 
Latin,  with  a  view'  to  its  being  sent  to  Henry  with  notarial 
certificates,  t 

Warbcck’s  proceetlings  in  the  Netherlands  had  in  the  mean¬ 
while  called  for  active  measures  on  the  part  of  Henry,  who 
despatched  Poyning  and  Warham,  in  1493,  to  reejuest  Philip 
to  banish  the  fugitive  from  his  dominions.^  Philip’s  reply  was 
that  he  himself  w'ould  abstain  from  assistance,  but  that  as 
regarded  Margaret  ‘  she  w'as  absolute  in  the  lands  of  her  dowry, 
‘  and  he  could  not  interfere.’  The  value  of  this  reply  is  best 
judged  by  a  reference  to  a  treaty  §,  which  in  1496  he  concluded 
with  Henry,  in  which  it  is  not  only  stipulated  that  Philip 
should  prevent  the  duchess  from  aiding  or  harbt)uring  English 
rebels,  but  that  he  should  deprive  her  of  her  domains  if  she 
contravened  the  engagements. 

It  seems,  however,  tliat  even  in  this  quarter  Warbeck  did  not 
receive  the  aid  he  expected  ||,  for  he  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  where  his  intrigues  soon 


*  Bergenrotli,  p.  135. 

■f  It  is  curious,  however,  to  find  that  in  the  key  to  the  cipher  of 
the  Simancas  Correspondence  Warbeck’s  name  is  inserted  in  the 
chapter  specially  reserved  for  royal  personages  (Bergenroth,  Pref. 
Ixxxiv.);  and  Mr.  Bergenroth  notices  that  it  was  only  when  Warbeck 
was  a  prisoner  in  Henry’s  hands  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  alluded 
to  him  otherwise  than  as  the ‘so  called  Duke  of  York,’ or ‘he of 
‘  York,’  p.  147. 

J  Bacon’s  Henry  VII.,  p.  145. 

§  Dumont,  Corps  Diplom.,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  336. 

II  Vignolle’s  Deposition,  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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attracted  the  attention  of  Henry,  who  directed  his  agent 
Machado  secretly  to  call  the  attention  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  to  the  intention  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  to  give 
assistance  ‘  an  garson  qni  se  fait  renominer  Plantagenet.’ 
There  is  direct  evidence,  indeed,  that  Maximilian  gave  a  favour¬ 
able  reception  to  Warbeck  * * * § ;  and  when  eventually  the  latter 
withdrew,  we  find  Fenlinand  and  Isabella  excusing  Maximilian 
to  Henry  on  the  ground  ‘  that  it  would  not  be  honest  if  he  not 
‘  only  abandoned  him  of  York,  but  als<*  declared  directly 
‘  against  one  whom  he  had  entertained  and  always  favoured.’ f 
The  records  at  Venice,  however,  supply  conclusive  ev-idence 
of  the  interest  taken  by  Maximilian  in  the  fortunes  of  Warbeck. 
In  1495  we  find  his  ambassador  at  Venice  reiM)rting  to  the 
Signory  that  the  free  action  of  his  Sovereign  was  impeded  ‘  by 
‘  his  having  to  despatch  the  Prince  of  York — the  new  King  of 
‘England  — for  the  defence  of  his  right:’  and  Maximilian 
himself  told  the  Venetian  ambassadors  Contarini  and  Trevisan 
that  Perkin  had  made  a  successful  landing  in  England, 

‘  whereat  His  Majesty  rejoiced  greatly  as  he  could  dispose  of 
‘this  Duke  of  York  ad  libitum 

Again,  in  1496,  when  the  parties  to  the  Holy  League  were 
negotiatijig  for  the  entrance  of  Henry  into  the  Confederation, 
Contarini  re])orted  that  Maximilian  raised  difficulties  on  AVar- 
beck’s  account,  ‘  whom  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
‘  King  Edward,  and  whom  he  considered  it  his  duty  not  to 
‘  abandon.’  And  in  a  later  despatch  he  mentioned  that 
Maximilian  was  temporising  on  the  ground,  as  he  himself 
stated,  that  AVarbeck,  ‘  tclio  had  embarked  in  the  undertaking  at 
‘  ki$  persuasion  '  was  prospering,  and  hoped  for  victory. 

Perkin  had  now,  however,  transferred  his  intrigues  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  professed  their  belief  that  if 
James  were  to  assist  him,  the  King  of  the  Romans  or  the  Arch¬ 
duke  would  csjmuse  his  cause. §  But  they  still  remained  con¬ 
sistent  in  their  isdicy,  and  promised  Henry  that  their  ambassador 
In  Scotland  would  prevent  .lames  from  aiding  AVarbeck,  whilst 
they  em|)loyed  their  influence  with  Maximilian,  mth  Philip, 
and  the  Pope  in  favour  of  Henry.  De  Puebla,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  England,  appears  to  have  counselled  his  sove¬ 
reigns  t«i  establish  their  influence  over  Henry  by  getting  AA’^ar- 
beck  into  their  own  hands.  *  That,’  said  he,  ‘  is  the  most 


*  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  296.  Memorials,  p.  xlii. 

]  Itergenroth,  p.  72. 

j  Ravvdon  Brown,  Venet  Cal.  I.  p.  221. 

§  Bergenroth,  p.  90.  ^ 
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‘  important  point,  that  is  the  whole  thing.  That  done,  and  the 
‘  King  of  Scotland  detached  from  France,  the  King  of  France 
‘  will  accept  any  conditions  imj)«)sed  by  Spain.’  Xor  wa.s  his 
advice  entirely  disregarded,  for  his  royal  masters  informed  him 
that  th«)ugh  they  would  not  entice  Warbeck  to  Spain,  if  the 
ambassador  could  get  him  into  his  hands,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  Spanish  interference  was  thus  transferred  to  S(x)tland. 
The  vanity  of  James  Avas  flattered  by  direct  negotiations  bo- 
tween  the  tAvo  Courts,  and  expectations  Avere  held  out  of  mar¬ 
riages  between  the  tAAO  Koyal  families.  These  expectations 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  never  projmsed  t«)  realise:  the  Aery 
instructions  as  to  the  pro|H)setl  alliance  Informed  the  negotiators 
that  they  ‘  had  no  daughter  to  give.’  James  Avas  to  be  ‘  put  olF 
‘  with  vain  hopes,’  to  be  ‘  amused  as  long  as  possible ;  ’  in  short, 
the  real  object  of  the  negotiators  aviu»  to  be  a  peace  betAveen 
England  and  Scotland,  and  Avith  that  object  a  marriage  between 
James  and  Henry’s  daughter  Margaret. 

The  agent  sclccteel  to  carry  <mt  these  instructions  was  Don 
Fe<lro  de  Ayala,  of  Avhose  abilities  a  very  favourable  estimate 
may  be  gathered  from  the  Simancas  Archives.  For  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  our  readers  Ave  transcribe  the  folloAA'ing  ])assages 
from  Ayala’s  re})ort  on  Scotland  and  .Fames  IV.  in  the  year 
1498.  Of  .lames  he  says: — 

‘He  fears  God  and  obser\-es  the  precepts  of  the  Church.  ...  He 
would  not  ride  on  Sunday  for  any  consideration.  He  says  all  his 
prayers.  Rarely,  even  joking,  a  word  C8<‘ape3  him  that  is  not  the 
truth.  He  prides  himself  much  upon  it,  and  says  it  does  not  seem 
to  him  well  for  kings  to  swear  their  treaties  as  tliey  do  now.  lie  U 
courageous,  even  more  than  a  king  should  be.’*  {Bergenruth,  p.  168.) 

Don  Pedro  ‘  had  sometimes  clung  to  his  skirts  and  kept  him 
‘  back.  G(m1  has  Avorked  a  miracle  in  him,  for  I  have  ncA-er 
‘  seen  a  man  so  temjterate  in  eating  and  drinking  out  of  Spain. 
‘  Indeed  such  a  thing  seems  to  be  superhuman  in  these 
‘  countries.’ 

Of  Scotland,  the  ambassador  Avrote : — 

‘The  country  is  large.  Your  Highnesses  know  that  these  king¬ 
doms  form  an  island.  Scotland  is  nearer  to  Spain  tliaii  London,  ami 
the  voyage  is  not  dangei  ous.  Both  kingdoms  are  of  ecpial  extent. 
The  Scots  are  not  indu.strious.  and  the  people  are  poor;  but  Scotland 
has  improved  of  late  because  foreigners  have  come  into  tlie  country 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  well  Ayala’s  report  tallies  with 
many  of  the  particular.s  in  Lindsay’s  Chronicles.  As  n*gards  James’s 
death  at  Flodden,  Lind^ay  says  the  King  ‘may  be  justly  said  to  have 
‘  tint  himself  through  his  own  rashness  and  greater  fool  liardiness 
‘  nor  Avas  requisite  in  a  king.’  (^Chron,  of  Scot.,  vol.  i.  p.  280.) 
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and  have  taught  them  how  to  live.  The  people  are  handsome,  and 
as  well  dressed  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  such  a  country  as  that  in 
which  they  live.  The  women  arc  courteous  in  the  extreme.  I 
mention  this  because  they  are  really  honest  though  very  bold. 
They  dress  much  better  than  Englishwomen.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  French  education,  and  many  speak  the  French  language, 
for  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  no  property  go  to  France  and  are 
well  received  there,  and  therefore  the  French  are  liked.’ 

We  must  now,  however,  return  to  the  Scotch  negotiation, 
and  we  find  that  Don  Pedro  was  not  to  be  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  Henry’s  interests— Itamsay,  Lord  Bothwell,  Avas  to 
appear  on  tlie  scene,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Ellis  for  his  rejMirts 
on  the  subject.* * * §  Ramsay,  Lord  Bothwell,  had  been  attainted 
in  Scotland,  in  1488,  and  then  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  entered  into  covenants  for  the  delivery  of 
James  into  the  hands  of  Ilenry.f  It  would  seem  from  a  A'ery 
mutilateil  document  printed  by  iMr.  Gairdnert,  that  Henry  wa.s 
at  the  same  time  gaining  over  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  lus  in¬ 
terests  ;  but  he  had  adopted  a  new  course  of  proceeding  when 
in  1496  Bothwell  again  returned  to  Scotland  to  be  restored  to 
the  favour  of  his  own  sovereign,  being  however,  as  appears  from 
his  own  letters,  little  better  than  a  spy  and  agent  of  Henry. 

The  complicated  jiosition  of  att'airs  at  this  ]>erlcKl  is  Avorth 
noting  as  characteristic  of  the  times.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  secretly  jiressing  a  marriage  betAveen  James  and  Margaret, 
Henry’s  daughter,  Avhilst  they  Avere  at  the  same  time  deluding 
James  AA-ith  the  hopes  of  a  marriage  AA-ith  !Si>ain.  Concressault§, 
the  French  agent  in  Scotland,  ostensibly  engaged  in  an  en- 
deaA'our  to  bring  al)out  peace  betAveen  Henry  and  James,  Avas 
secretly  offering  a  bribe  to  James  for  the  surrender  to  France 
of  Warbeek,  with  Avhom  Concressault  Avas,  nevertheless,  on 
terms  of  dally  concert.  AVarbeck  was  imploring  aid  from 

*  Ellis,  1st  scries,  vol.  i.  pp.  22-32. 

t  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  29  (^quoted  by  Ellis). 

1  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

§  Lingard  (vol.  iv.  p.  310)  states  as  a  certainty  that  this  agent 
was  sent  to  Scotland  at  the  instance  of  Henry,  but  from  a  despatch 
of  De  Puebla’s  {Bergenrotli,  p.  Ill)  it  would  seem  that  Henry  mis- 
liked  the  embassy  and  proposed  to  delay  the  agent  on  his  passage 
through  England.  Such  a  step  was  not  unusual  on  Henry’s  part. 
In  1497  we  find  the  Milanese  agent  in  England  reporting  of  him : 
‘He  well  knows  how  to  temporise,  as  demonstrated  when  the  French 
‘  ambassadors  wanted  to  go  to  Scotland  under  pretence  of  mediating 
‘  for  the  peace  ;  but  he  entertained  them  magnificently,  made  them 
‘  presents,  and  sent  them  home  Avithout  seeing  Scotland.’  (Venet. 
Cal.  I.  p.  261.) 
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Ferdinand*,  and  also  the  assistance  of  Jaines,  to  whom  he 
offered  Berwick  and  a  pecuniary  subsidy.  And  lastly,  Both- 
well,  in  confidential  intercourse  with  J  aines,  was  secretly  inciting 
Henry  to  commence  hostilities  against  Scotland. 

F rom  this  game  of  cross  ])ur jH)ses  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the 
clear  instructions  which  Henry  addressed  in  the  following 
year  to  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durhamf,  who  was  directed  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  treaty  with  Jaines  providing  for  the  surrender  of 
Warbeck,  although,  as  Henry  stated,  ‘  the  surrender  or  having 
‘  of  him  is  of  no  price  or  value.’  Failing  that,  Fox  was 
desired  to  press  for  an  embassy  from  Scotland,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  personal  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns. 
A  confidential  instruction  was,  however,  added  by  Henry. 
The  surrender  of  Warbeck  was  to  be  the  object  of  Fox’s  best 
endeavours ;  but  Henry  felt  that  ‘  our  subjects  are  sore  wearied, 

‘  and  also  the  issue  of  battle  is  full  uncertain ;’  and  accordingly, 
in  case  he  could  not  bring  about  the  surrender.  Fox  was  em- 
poweretl  to  accept  the  tenns  previously  ofteretl  by  James. 
No  immediate  result  appears  to  have  followetl  this  negotia¬ 
tion,  but  the  relations  between  the  two  sovereigns  were  soon 
to  assume  a  jieaceful  character.  The  countenance  afforded  by 
James  to  AV’arbeck  Avas  jHilltely  AA-ithdraAvn,  and  the  jHilicy  of 
the  Spanish  Sovereigns  Avas  successful  in  bringing  about  a  union 
betAveen  Janies  and  Margaret. 

How  far  Janies  did  really  accept  the  authenticity  of  War- 
beck’s  clsums  must,  Ave  think,  remain  doubtful.  The  language 
Avhich  Bacon  ascribed  to  James  was  J,  ‘  That  he  for  his  part 
‘  was  no  competent  judge  of  Perkin’s  title,  but  that  he  had 
‘  received  him  as  a  suppliant,  protected  him  as  a  person  for 
‘  refuge,  esjioused  him  to  his  kinswoman,  and  aided  him  writh 
‘  his  arms  iijxiii  the  belief  that  he  Avas  a.  Prince.’  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  evidence  §  that  James  was  prepared  to  agree  to 
a  peace  AAith  Henrv,  on  tenns  Avhich  Avould  have  secured  him 
from  Warbeck,  on  condition  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
carried  out  the  expectations  they  held  out  of  a  marriage  Avith 
Spain. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  abaiidonnient  of  W arbeck's  cause  by 
James  Avas  soon  to  be  folloAved  by  the  failures  Avhich  jdaced 
Warbeck  as  a  jirisoner  in  the  hands  of  Henry ;  Avhen  not 
even  the  Avails  of  the  Tower  could  quell  a  spirit  of  enterprise. 


•  Letter  to  Bernard  de  la  Forse,  Bergenroth,  p.  130. 
t  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
j  Bacon’s  Henry  VII.,  p.  186. 

§  Isabella  to  De  Puebla,  Aug.  18,  1496,  Bergenroth,  p.  115. 
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which  in  the  shape  of  an  intrigue  with  WarAvick  hastened 
a  fatal  conclusion,  more  congenial  to  Warbeck,  perhaps,  than 
the  inaction  and  insignificance  of  a  prolonged  confinement. 
Looking  to  his  hist<»ry,  one  cannot  but  give  credit  to  Bacon’s 
description  *  of  Warbeck,  when  he  uTote  ‘  He  had  such  a  crafty 
‘  and  be^vitching  fashion  both  to  move  pity  and  to  induce 
‘  belief,  as  was  like  a  fascination  and  enchantment  to  those  that 
‘  saw  him  and  heard  him  ;  ’  and  we  are  ready  to  accept  as  an 
evidence  of  his  accomplishments  and  of  his  chivalrous  nature, 
the  letter  to  Katharine  Gordon  w’hich  Mr.  Bergenroth  with 
good  grounds  has  attributed  to  him.f 
Of  scarcely  inferior  interest  to  the  correspondence  regarding 
Warbeck  are  the  documents  which  relate  to  Edmund  de  la 
Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  and  here  again  Ave  have  ample  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  Avhich  Henry  had  to  encounter  in  the  shape 
of  foreign  intrigues.^  From  these,  if  Ave  are  to  believe  his  oAvn 
words,  he  at  first  thought  that  he  Avould  be  exempt.§  But  he 
was  shortly  to  be  undeceivetl;  for  in  1501,  w'e  find  Maximilian 
stating  to  Sir  R.  Curzon  (on  AA'hose  intrigues  Avith  Suffolk 
Mr.  Gairdner  has  throAvn  much  light  |1),  that  ‘  if  he  might  have 
‘  one  of  King  Edward’s  blood  in  his  hands,  he  would  help  him 
‘  to  recover  the  crown  of  Pingland.’  When,  hoAvever,  the 
wished-for  opportunity  occurred,  and  Suffolk  Avas  a  fugitive  at 
his  Court,  Maximilian,  Avdth  characteristic  unstableness,  changed 
his  tone.  Promises  of  material  assistance  Avere  folloAved  by 
attempts  to  make  him  over  to  the  good  offices  of  other  princes. 
Advising  Suffolk  at  one  moment  to  come  to  terms  AAnth  Henry, 
at  another  hinting  at  a  rupture  between  himself  and  Henry, 
it  is  not  suq)rising  that  the  final  impression  he  produced 
on  Suffolk  Avas,  that  the  safe  conduct  granted  to  him  Avas  of 
little  value,  and  that  he  should  look  elseAA-here  for  aid.1f 
Henry  in  the  ineanAA'hile  Avas  not  idle.  Steps  were  taken  by 
him  to  induce  the  French  King  to  obtain  the  surrender  of 
Suffolk** ,  and  Somerset  and  W arham  Avere  despatched  on  a 
mission  to  Maximilian,  the  ostensible  object  of  Avhich  Avas  the 
arrangement  of  aids  against  the  Turk,  but  the  real  purpose 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  containing  an  article  for  the  reci¬ 
procal  extradition  of  rebels.  The  lengthy  documents  con¬ 
nected  with  this  negotiation  are  given  in  Mr.  Gairdner’s  pagesff, 

*  Henry  VU.,  p.  133.  f  Bergenroth,  p.  78. 

J  Instructions  to  Gilford  and  Hatton  in  1499. 

§  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  134.  If  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

**  Baker’s  Despatch,  Lett.,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

tt  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  168,  189;  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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•  Dumont,  Corps  Diplom.,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p,  34. 
t  Memorials,  pp.  412,  268  ;  Bergenroth,  p.  326. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  335.  §  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

I  Venet  Cal.  I.  p.  302.  ^  Bergenroth,  p.  336. 


but  for  our  purposes  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
result  was  the  conclusion  in  1.502  of  a  treaty  *,  according  to 
which  Maximilian  bound  himself  not  to  receive  English  rebels, 

‘  even  if  they  were  of  ducal  rank,’  a  stipulation  evidently 
directed  against  Suffolk. 

The  mutilated  condition  of  the  manuscripts  to  which  we 
have  referred  makes  it  difficult  to  extract  from  them  any 
continuous  sense.  Curious  questions  were,  however,  raised  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions ;  and  we  w'ould  cite  for  instance 
the  point  regarding  the  ]>ower  of  the  Emperor  to  enter  into 
engagements,  except  so  far  as  the  territories  of  his  inheritance 
were  concerned — the  detennination  expressed  by  Henry  to 
deal  himself  with  the  appropriation  ot  funds  collected  for  a 
crusade — and  the  curious  stipulations  by  which  the  interchange 
of  the  Garter  and  the  Toison  d’Or  between  the  two  sove¬ 
reigns  and  their  sons  was  made  a  matter  of  treaty  obligation. 
Not  less  remarkable  was  the  obstinacy  with  which  Maxi¬ 
milian,  even  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  and  after  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  observe  its  provisions,  endeavoured,  so  far  as 
Suffolk  was  concerned,  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  his 
obligations ;  and  we  find  him  at  the  last  sending  a  mission  to 
Henry'  with  a  view  to  defer  the  period  of  Suffolk’s  banishment, 
which  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  absolute  and 
immediate. 

Again  as  in  the  case  of  Warbeck,  we  trace  the  interference 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  not  only  pressed  Maximilian  to 
make  Suffolk  over  to  Heniy,  but  instructed  their  ambassador 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  transfer.!  In  this,  however,  he 
failed.  Maximilian  appears  to  have  sanctioned  the  departure 
of  Suffolk,  and  we  next  have  to  deal  with  the  latter  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  Guelders  and  the  Archduke  Philip. 
Maximilian’s  proceedings  in  this  respect  were  the  subject  of 
bitter  complaint  on  Henry'’s  part,  but  as  for  Suffolk  he  had 
not  much  improved  his  jM)sition.!  The  Duke  of  Guelders  at 
first  granted  him  an  asylum  which  called  forth  a  strong  re¬ 
monstrance  from  James  of  Scotland  § ;  but  the  asylum  smin 
came  to  be  virtually  a  j)rison,  for,  according  to  a  report  of 
Quirini,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Antwerp,  the  Duke  re¬ 
ceived  pecuniary  assistance  from  Henry  in  return  for  Suffolk’s 
detention  ||,  and  it  was  also  reported  that  he  had  made  overtures 
to  sell  him  to  Henry .1[ 
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Henry  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in  communication 
witli  Louis  XII.,  with  a  view  to  obtain  possession  of  Suftblk  ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  ,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  fiud  him  puzzled  by  all 
these  intrigues,  and  sending  in  1505  an  agent  to  ascertain 
what  were  Suffolk’s  relations  with  the  different  sovereigns.* 
What  Suffolk’s  own  position  was  at  this  period,  appears  fully 
in  his  letters,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer ;  but  before  the 
year  1505  was  concluded,  Philij)  had  got  him  in  his  jwssession, 
and,  as  Quirini  stated,  hoped  thus  ‘  to  keep  the  bit  in  the 
‘  mouth  of  llenry.’t  And  it  was  so  generally  believed  that  a 
quarrel  would  ensue  between  Henry  and  Philip  J  that  Maxi¬ 
milian  sent  a  secret  mission  to  confer  with  Henry.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  was,  however,  destined  to  be  the  result  of 
direct  arrangements  between  the  two  principals,  and  the  sur¬ 
render  was  one  of  the  advantages  secured  by  Henry,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  chance  visit  of  Philip  to  England  in  1506. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  engagements  then  contracted 
by  Philip  have  often  been  described  as  the  result  of  a  gentle 
compulsion.  But  we  find  that  Quirini,  who  accompanied  Philip 
to  England,  wrote  previous  to  his  departure  from  Ghent  that  it 
was  the  A^sh  of  Philip  ‘  to  arrange  all  differences  and  to  ally 
‘  himself  with  Henry  as  closely'  as  |)ossible,  for  the  safety  of 
‘  his  country  during  his  absence,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  free 
‘  passage  to  Spain  should  fortune  cast  him  on  the  soil  of  Eng- 
^land;'  and  at  a  subsequent  peiiod  Quirini  reported  that 
Philip  and  his  attendants  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on 
Henry,  ‘  who  conld  not  have  done  more  even  had  he  been 
‘  Philip’s  '  father.’ §  Janies  IV.  of  Scotland,  also,  does  not 
appear  to  have  regarded  the  interview  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
for  we  find  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Philip  [j,  that  the  latter  had 
said  of  Henry’s  conduct  towards  him,  ‘  nee  filio  quidem  suo 
‘  pluris  quicquam  optandam  fuerit.’  At  all  events,  there  was 
no  lack  of  state  ceremonial,  as  ive  learn  from  twenty-one  pages 
in  Mr.  Gairdner’s  volume ;  and  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
alleged  compulsion,  we  ivill  only  regard  it  as  explaining  the 
statement  of  Elizabeth’s  minister,  Challoner^,  that  when  he 
offered  English  hospitality  to  King  Philip  on  his  going  to 
Spain  in  1559,  the  proposal  was  received  with  a  smile. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may',  treaties  were  then  signed  for  the 
mutual  extradition  of  rebels;  but  according  to  Bacon’s  account**. 


*  Bergenroth,  p.  350.  f  Venet.  Cal.  I.  p.  305.  J  Ibid.,  pp.  369, 370. 
§  Ibid.,  pp.  308,  315.  ||  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

1[  Stevenson,  Cal.  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth. 

**  Bergenroth,  p.  380. 
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the  actual  purrender  of  Suffolk  was  the  result  of  a  personal 
arrangeuieiit,  and  a  joint  message  was  sent  to  Suffolk,  ‘  who, 
‘  u|K)n  gentle  words  used  to  liim,  was  soon  charmed  and  willing 
‘  enough  to  rcturnassuredofhis  life,  and  hopingof  his  liberty.’* * * § 
There  arc  grounds  f  for  believing  that  Philip  did  receive 
written  assurances  from  Henry  in  favour  of  Suffolk.  Quirini 
states  that  the  surrender  was  promised  on  a  condition  sw'om  to 
by  Henry  that  Suffolk  should  be  ])ardoned  and  restored  to  hig 
property ;  and  w’hen  Suffolk,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  wai 
imprisoned  in  the  Towner,  he  added  that  it  was  by  order  of  the 
English  Council,  who  ‘will  subsequently  draw  up  another 
‘  eilict  acquitting  him,  and  restoring  his  ])roperty,  as  they  pro- 
‘  miseil  the  King  of  Castille.’J  Lingard,  however §,  quoting 
Hale  and  S})ede,  asserts  that  Henry  before  his  death  left  an 
order  for  Suffolk’s  execution  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor ;  and 
this  statement  is  not  inconsistent  wdth  Lord  Herbert's  account|, 
that  in  1513  ‘  it  was  thought  fit  that  Edmund  de  la  Pole  should 
‘  have  his  head  struck  off,  our  King  therein  executing  what  hig 
‘  father  Henry  at  his  departure  out  of  the  w'orld  commanded.’ 
Herbert  hints  that  Henry  VIII.  took  this  step  in  consequence 
of  a  corres|K»ndence  between  Suffolk  and  his  brother  Kichard, 
then  in  the  French  service.  If  so,  the  catastrophe  was  antici¬ 
pated  by  Suffolk’s  adherent,  Killingsworth,  with  curious  fore¬ 
sight,  when  he  wrote  in  1507  to  Maximilianf,  ‘  de  malo  in 
‘  pejus  ]>otuit  sequi  prajdicto  domino  Edmundo  existente  in 
‘  manibus  regis  Anglise,  si  dominus  ilieardus  esset  in  Francia 
‘  vel  ad  mandatum  Francorum.’** 

"We  have  enteretl  at  such  length  into  the  details  of  Suffolk’g 
case  for  two  reasons:  the  first  lieing  that  they  have  as  yet 
been  slightly  noticed  by  hisU)rians,  and,  secondly,  as  proving 
the  mistake  of  the  writers  who  consider  that  Henry  attached  an 


•  Henry  VIL,  p.  232. 

•f  A.  de  Croy  to  Maximilian,  Bergenroth,  p.  38. 

i  Venet.  Cal.  pp.  316,  319. 

§  Vol.  iv.  p.  333.  II  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  p.  36  (1649). 

1l  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  316. 

**  As  regards  Richard  de  la  Pole,  it  may  be  observed  here,  that 
as  late  as  1523  his  pretensions  were  treated  as  a  danger  to  England. 
Lord  Surrey,  in  then  writing  to  Wolsey,  stated  that  the  Duke  of 
Albany  w'as  boasting  in  Scotland  that  Richard  was  coming  to  that 
country,  where  he  w'ould  receive  great  assistance ;  and  Surrey  there¬ 
fore  advised  precautions  in  Wales,  where  he  was  expected  first  to 
land.  Ellis’s  Letters,  Ist  series,  vol.  i.  p.  231.  See  also  the  despatches 
of  Giustinian  in  Rawdon  Brown’s  ‘Four  Years  at  the  Court  of 
‘  Henry  VHI.,’  vol.  i.  p.  260 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  174,  245. 
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exaggerated  importance  to  the  possession  of  Suffolk.  It  could 
hardly  have  been  consistent  wnth  Henry’s  character  to  under¬ 
value  the  Influence  which  Suffolk  had  gained  in  so  many 
quarters ;  but  Suffolk  himself  was  at  no  ])ains  to  conceal  his 
own  designs,  as  evidence  of  which  we  would  refer  to  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  1502  to  Sir  G.  Nevill  *,  wherein,  on  the 
occasion  of  Prince  Arthur’s  death,  he  stated  that  if  Prince 
Henry  were  also  to  die  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  his  own 
title  to  the  throne  ;  adding,  significantly,  ‘  hoc  promitto  vobis 
‘  Henricus  et  ego  nunquam  simul  erimus  in  Anglia  sine  meo 
‘  vel  suo  damno.’  And  it  was  only  in  1506,  after  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  all  his  hopes,  that  he  offered  to  return  to  his  allegiance, 
on  condition  that  all  his  property  and  honours  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  him.f 

So  far,  however,  as  we  can  judge  from  the  corresjwndence 
of  Suffolk  given  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  Henry  can  scarcely  have 
grounded  his  fears  on  the  personal  qualities  of  such  a  j)retender. 
Illiterate  even  beyond  the  times  when  they  were  written,  the 
letters  are  marked  by  an  absence  of  dignity  and  by  a  miserable 
querulousncss  of  tone.  It  is  true  the  latter  may  have  been  to 
some  extent  justified  by  the  hardships  of  his  jn)sition,  his 
poverty,  and  his  dependence  on  the  uncertain  alms  of  wavering 
supporters ;  but  if  he  could  bring  no  better  arguments  to 
enlist  the  symj)athy  of  his  patrons  than  thase  contained  in  the 
letters,  there  is  little  reason  for  sur])rise  at  the  treatment  which 
he  experienced  at  their  hands. 

We  would  next  refer  to  some  interesting  papers  in  Mr. 
Grturdner’s  volumes  which  relate  to  Henry’s  relations  with 
Rome  after  1500,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Bull  J,  then  sent  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  those  wdio 
could  not  visit  Koine,  inviting  contributions  to  be  appropriated 
(as  alleged)  towards  the  expense  of  the  operations  against  the 
Turks.  Amongst  other  curious  jirovisions  contained  in  this 
Bull,  was  the  power  given  to  the  Pope’s  ‘  Orator  and  Commissary  ’ 
in  England,  to  enter  into  pecuniary  arrangements  by  which  not 
only  were  all  |>ersons  spiritual  or  temporal  w'ho  were  guilty  of 
simony  confirmed  in  the  possessions  they  had  illegally  obtained, 
but  he  also  was  authorised,  on  like  terms  of  composition,  to 
license  all  persons  wrongfully  holding  the  goods  of  others,  ‘  that 
‘  they  may  lawfully  keep  and  occupy  the  same.’ 

Jasper  Pons  was  at  this  time  Orator  of  Alexander  VI.  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  Bacon  says§  he  ‘  carried  the  business  with  great 


*  Letter?,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  t  p.  280. 

J  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  §  Henry  YIL,  p.  209. 
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*  wisdom  and  semblance  of  holiness,  insomuch  as  he  levied  great 
‘  sums  of  money  within  the  land  to  the  Pope’s  use,  with  little  w 
‘  lu)  scandal.’*  There  was  a  rumour  that  Henry  shared  in  the 
s|Niiis,  but  Mr.  Gairdner  prints  a  letter  of  Cardinal  IIa<lrian’8, 
in  which  credit  is  given  to  Henry,  for  that  he  alone  among 
(’atholic  Princes  had  allowed  the  collection  in  England  for 
the  Pope's  uses  without  aj)propriating  the  money  I  This 
same  Pons  also  brought  to  Henry  a  brief  exhorting  him  to 
come  in  person,  and  with  his  fleet  to  act  against  the  Turks. 
Henry’s  reply  is  given  in  Ellis’s  Lettersf,  and  it  is  a  most  cha- 
racteristic  document.  All  praise  is  given  to  the  sovereigns  who 
intend  to  undertake  the  crusade,  but  jus  for  Henry,  distance 
prevents  his  joining  them,  and  others  could  assist  at  greater 
advantage  and  less  cost.  If  a  leader  can  be  selected,  then  he 
would  give  assistance  in  men  and  money.  But  if  no  leader 
coidd  be  chosen,  sooner  than  allow  the  Pope  to  go  alone,  Henry 
woidd  join  him  in  person,  and  with  all  his  forces,  yroridti 
always,  first,  that  the  Pojk*  suppliecl  a  fleet  and  supplies,  and 
secondly,  that  all  dittcrenccs  were  previously  susj)cnde<l  between 
Christian  I’owers. 

Ferdinand  and  Isjibella  were  about  the  same  time  urging 
Henry  to  join  the  CrusadcJ,  but  it  is  amusing  to  find  that 
when  they  became  aware  of  the  course  he  was  disjxused  to 
pursue,  they  advised  him  himself  to  employ  any  funds  col¬ 
lected  in  England,  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  to  a)-operate  in  the 
Crusade,  but  not  to  send  the  monies  to  the  Pope,  who  they 
said  would  expend  them  for  some  other  purpose.  § 

In  1505  a  proposal  for  a  crusade  originated  in  another 
quarter. P  The  King  of  Portugal  made  overtures  to  Louis 
XII.  of  F  ranee  and  to  the  Queen  of  Castille,  and  these  sove¬ 
reigns  declared  themselves  ready  to  concert  operations  with 
Henry,  who  by  this  time  had  adopted  a  new  tone  in  dealing 
with  the  subject ;  indeed,  his  new  zeal  was  bruited  abroad,  and 
we  find  the  Knights  of  Rlunles  naming  him  as  Protector  of 
their  Order  :  ‘  Consuevimus,’  says  the  instrument,  ‘  protectores 
‘  habere  qui  nos  et  res  nostras  contra  Turcos  defendant’ K 
And  they  were  justified  in  thus  looking  to  Henry,  for  in 
1507- we  find  him  projx)sing  to  tiulius  II.  a  crusade.  Henry’s 
letter  **  is  in  itself  remarkable.  He  explained  that  his  hitherUt 
peaceful  jHjlicy  had  not  been  adhered  to  from  the  absence  of 


•  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

J  Bergenroth,  pp.  215,  226. 

H  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  125  and  150. 

**  Bergenroth,  p.  414. 


I  1st  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
Memorials,  p.  412. 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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valour  or  vigour,  or  of  military  talents  or  resources.  His 
policy  was  to  hold  his  own  and  not  seek  for  conquest.  The 
shedding  of  Christian  blood  was  hateful,  still  the  Infidel  ought 
to  suffer  punishment.  For  this  jmrpose  he  pressed  the  Pope 
to  restore  peai’e  amongst  the  Christian  Powers,  and  then  to 
call  a  Congress  at  Home  to  concert  operations  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  ready  to  bear  a  part.  Mr.  Gairdner  gives 
us  Julius's  answer.*  The  Pope  professeti  unboundetl  admi¬ 
ration.  had  read  the  letter  ten  times,  and  had  brought  it  before 
a  Secret  Consistory.  Still  the  proj)osal  would  not  d<> — pre¬ 
vious  congresses  had  failed — leaders  could  not  be  selected — 
and  what  could  be  ex])ccted  now  when  the  power  of  the 
Turks  has  increased  and  that  of  the  Christians  diminished  ? 
The  Pope  was  thus  lukewarm,  but  Henry  in  earnest,  and 
liis  reply  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  doubtful  terms  of  his 
letter  to  Ale.xander.t  ‘  Never,’  said  he,  ‘  shall  we  recede  from 
‘  the  proposal  we  have  made.’  The  Turk  may  be  great  in 
|)0wer,  but  the  |)ower  of  Christendon  is  greater.  If  one  leader 
cannot  be  selected,  let  two  or  three  kings  act  in  con'unction. 
As  three  kings  were  present  from  the  East  at  the  Nativity, 
so  let  three  Western  sovereigns  now  have  the  glory  of  de¬ 
livering  the  Holy  Sepidchre.  If  all  other  sovereigns  decline, 
Heniy  himself  will  act,  under  the  Pope’s  authority,  in  ])erson 
and  with  his  army  and  fleet.  This  answer  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  that  which  attended  it.  The  matter  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  we  only  find  afterwards  a  plaintive  epistle  from  .Iu1ius| 
praying  Henry'  to  remove  the  dissensions  between  Maximilian 
and  France,  which  His  Holiness  considered  were  obstacles  in 
the  way  i»f  the  proposed  crusade.  W'^e  need  no  better  evidence 
than  that  which  this  correspondence  supplies  of  the  leading 
position  which  Henry  had  t«»wards  the  end  of  his  reign  assumed 
for  himself  and  his  country'  in  the  great  questions  of  Eun)j)oan 
interest  and  jmllcy.  lJut  we  must  bring  our  observations  to  a 
close.  We  do  not  ])rofess  to  have  exhausted  many  of  the 
subjects  of  interest  contained  in  these  volumes.  Much  valuable 
information  is  given  by  Air.  Gairdner  relating  to  Wolsey’s  early 
negotiations,  to  the  attairs  of  Guelders  after  Philip’s  death, 
and  to  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland  r.nd  of 
Ireland.  We  have  also  in  vxtenso  many  despatches  on  S})anlsh 
affairs,  of  which  Air.  liergenroth  has  given  abstracts ;  and  on 
these  last,  as  we  have  alluded  to  them  on  a  former  occasion  §, 
we  will  only  now  remark  that  the  perusal  of  them  sis  now 

f  Bergenroth,  p.  175. 

§  Edin.  Rev.,  April  18fi3. 
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presented  {jives  evidence  of  the  admirable  fidelity  of  Mr.  Ber- 
genroth’s  abstracts  ;  indeed  we  have  not  perceived  that  he  hsg 
omitted  any  intelligence  more  important  than  that  conveyed  to 
Henry  in  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  Rome*, 
where  he  rejwrts  that  ‘  Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  in  asgro. 
‘  tatiunculam  levem  incidit,  quam  acceptis  quibusdam  piluljg 
‘  statim  rejecit.’ 

There  is  one  j)oint,  however,  to  which  we  must,  in  con- 
elusion,  advert.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  in  compiling  a 
work  of  this  description,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  serious 
difficulty  to  draw  a  line  between  documents  of  genuine  historic 
interest  and  those  which,  characteristic  in  themselves,  come 
more  j)roperly  within  the  category  of  curiosities  of  literature. 
But  we  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  swell  the  bulk 
of  a  work  by  the  incorjioration  t>f  lengthy  documents,  to 
the  contents  of  which  from  their  mutilatcil  condition  it  k 
both  difficult  and  hazardous  to  attach  a  definite  intcq)retatioD. 
We  also  doubt  the  advantage  of  the  publication  in  these 
pages  of  the  comj)lete  writings  «)f  Bernard  Andre,  including 
‘  Lesdouze  triomphes  de  Henri  VII.,’  attributed  to  his  author¬ 
ship,  and  of  the  ‘  tlournals  of  Machado,’  of  Imth  of  which  last 
works  Mr.  Gairdncr  has  als<»  given  translations.  Andre’s 
works  may  be  valuable  in  themselves  as  the  writings  of  a 
cx)ntem|K>rary.  But  they  cannot  be  received  as  authoritj 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  Avhilst  suffering 
from  blindness  he  also  composed  his  works  under  infiuencea 
which  must  have  attached  to  his  jmsition  as  Poet  Laureate,  as 
tutor  to  Prince  Arthur,  and  as  a  pensioner  of  Henry.  On 
these  {Jirounds  we  should  have  been  well  satisfied  had  Mr. 
Gainlner  considered  himself  justified  in  giving  only  extracts  or 
abstracts  of  the  more  imjwrtant  j)assages  in  many  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  the  preparation  of  such  abstracts  could  have  been 
])hiced  in  more  conscientious  and  intelligent  hands  than  hk 
own. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  La  Banque  de  France,  et  T  Organisation  du 
CreWiY  Par  Isaac  Pereire.  Paris:  1864. 

i.  Des  Banques.  Par  LouiS  WOLOWSKI.  Paris:  1864. 

4  TEAR  ago  a  sagacious  observer  of  our  financial  condition 
wrote:  ‘  The  pecuniary  year  1864  opens  under  reinark- 
<  able  circumstances.  The  year  1863  has  left  us  a  legacy  of 
‘  three  ix)werful  mercantile  causes.  First,  we  are  buying 
‘  cotton  largely  in  new  countries ;  secondly,  we  are  promoting 
‘  companies  in  vast  numbers ;  thirdly,  we  are  considerably 
‘  extending  our  general  export  trade,  not  only  with  a  few 
‘  countries,  but  with  almost  all  countries — with  the  world  at 
‘  lai^e.  It  is  right  that  we  should  consider  clearly  what  the 
‘  combinetl  effect  of  these  three  causes  is  likely  to  be.’  The  writer 
concluded  with  a  prophecy  which  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
review, ‘that  the  year  would  be  a  serious, though  not  an  alarm- 
‘  ing  year,  that  our  trade  would  probably  be  very  large  and  very 
‘  profitable,  but  that  against  this  we  should  have  to  set  the  pos- 
‘  able  consequences  of  a  long  period  of  dear  moneg' 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  late  year  has  been  not  only 
serious,  but  even  alarming.  Probably  in  no  former  instance 
has  there  been  so  much  agitation  without  any'  actual  crisis. 
Not  only  has  money  been  dear,  but,  if  we  except  the  few  weeks 
m  1857  during  which  the  rate  of  interest  rose  to  10  per  cent., 
even  dear  beyond  j>recedent.  The  average  rate  of  1864  ex¬ 
ceeded  seven  per  vent.,  a  considerably  higher  average  than  that 
of  any  year  within  English  banking  memory.  Trade  has  been 
carried  on  under  a  continual  sense  of  pressure  and  coming 
danger.  We  have  witnessed  all  the  well-know'ii  symptoms  of 
an  anticipated  panic.  During  weeks  and  months  a  general  tone 
of  anxiety  and  forebcxling  pervaded  city  articles  and  financial 
journals,  and  not  in  financial  circles  only,  but  generally  through¬ 
out  society,  a  vague  impression  prevailed  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  city.  Abroad  the  same  feeling  w’as  ])revalent, 
and  Paris,  Frankfort,  and  Amsterdam,  not  only  trembled  for 
themselves,  but  above  all  things  trembled  for  London.  In  all 
quarters,  under  the  belief  that  some  change  for  better  or  worse 
must  immediately  arise,  and  that  a  continuance  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  was  unnatural  and  impossible,  there  was  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  misinterpret  every  syin])tom,  till 
under  the  lassitude  of  increasing  apprehension,  the  crisis  which 
seemed  for  ever  impending  and  never  to  come,  was  almost  in¬ 
voked.  Manchester  cried  that  her  industry  was  paralysed. 
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Liverpool,  if  the  Bank  Act  were  not  suspended,  prophesied 
the  collapse  of  her  trade.  The  provinces  telegraphed  anxious 
inquiries  to  London  about  failures  which  had  not  occurred,  and 
Lf)ndon  retaliated  by  curtailing  her  credits  to  the  provinces. 
Banks  were  almost  ruined  by  the  repeated  assertion  of  their 
incapacity  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  men  made  up  their 
minds  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  clear  off  the  aggregate 
liabilities  of  commerce  without  a  catastrophe.  The  experience 
of  former  years  was  constantly  appealed  to,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  same  phenomena  portended  the  same  end,  and  that 
the  sequence  of  events  in  1847  and  1857  would  also  be  the 
sccpicnce  of  1864. 

For  this  almost  universal  anxiety  there  was  undoubtedly 
some  ground.  Without  question  the  engagements  of  the  country 
had  been  unprecedentedly  large,  and  that  at  a  very  critical  time. 
Tire  interruption  of  the  cotton  trade,  far  from  contracting  the 
liabilities  of  the  country,  as  it  might  naturally  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  had  on  the  contrary  actually  increased  them  by  the  new 
forms  of  foreign  commerce  to  which  it  gave  birth.  Egypt  and 
India  and  other  countries  comparatively  new  to  the  cotton 
trade,  taxed  the  paying  powers  of  this  country  far  more  than 
America.  For  America  in  the  general  course  of  trade  took 
payment  not  in  bullion  but  in  manufactured  goods ;  and  a 
comparative  want  of  organisation  in  the  infant  trade  prevented 
that  economy  of  circulation,  which  the  old-established  curient 
of  commerce  between  America  and  this  country  had  carried  to 
so  high  a  perfection.  Besides  this,  the  general  trade  of  the 
country,  in  spite  of  high  rates  of  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  apprehension  of  danger,  had  continued  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  on  an  undiminished  scale.  We  need  hardly  observe,  that 
the  transactions  of  our  general  commerce  cannot  be  suddenly 
curtailed.  Our  engagements  under  the  present  system  of 
credit  necessarily  extend  far  into  the  future,  so  that  a  time  of 
pressure  cannot  at  once  visibly  produce  the  phenomenon  of  a 
sudden  and  general  contraction ;  and  as  an  immediate  contrac¬ 
tion  was  supposed  to  offer  the  only  escape  from  a  money  crisis, 
the  slow  progress  made  in  the  reduction  of  our  liabilities  could 
nf»t  fall  to  produce  anxiety.  The  effect  of  these  somewhat  dis¬ 
quieting  circumstances  was  heightened  by  the  apprehension  felt 
with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  new  financial  companies 
which  in  the  year  1863  suddenly  attained  such  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  expansion.  Would  these  companies,  it  was  asked,  be 
guided  by  the  same  rules  of  prudence  wdilch  the  experience  of 
former  critical  years  had  taught  older  establishments,  or  would 
the  hopes  of  enormous  divideuds,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
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limitation  of  risks  under  a  diffused  liability,  render  them 
callous  to  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  Would  they,  if  they  could, 
could  they,  if  they  would,  escape  from  the  vast  undertakings  to 
which  they  seemed  pledged  even  by  their  very  names  ?  At 
a  time  when  it  was  almost  looked  upon  as  a  disaster  that  the 
ordinary  scale  of  ordinary  transactions  could  not  be  contracted 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  gigantic  operations  of  the  new  com¬ 
panies  naturally  seemed  to  justify  still  deeper  distrust. 

But  there  was  one  consideration  which,  independently  of  any 
just  appreciation  of  its  causes,  oppressed  the  public  mind.  Men 
were  not  satisfied  to  know  tcht/  money  was  dear,  they  were 
alanned  at  the  fact  independently  of  its  causes,  and  above  all 
thev  were  disturbed  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  fact.  Of 
late  years,  it  is  true,  the  antiquated  notion  that  5  per  cent,  was 
to  be  the  limit  and  criterion  of  financial  respectability,  has  lost 
much  of  its  force.  High  rates  of  interest,  such  as  6  or  9  per 
cent.,  no  longer  produce  the  same  shock  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
trading  community.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  endure  high 
rates  for  a  few  w’eeks,  or  at  the  outside  a  couple  of  months, 
and  a  very  different  thing  to  witness  the  continuance  of  rates 
ranging  from  6  to  9  per  cent,  through  the  course  of  an  entire 
year.  An  average  rate  of  7  per  cent,  seemed  indeed  intole¬ 
rable.  The  instinctive  belief  that  any  dearness  of  loanable 
capit.^!  is  in  itself,  apart  from  any  causes  whatever,  a  com¬ 
mercial  calamity,  appears  almost  invincible,  and  the  patience 
and  resignati«m  yvith  w’hich  it  is  endured  in  city  circles  properly 
so  called,  who  living  close  to  our  banking  centre  are  better 
able  to  see,  as  it  w'ere  Avith  their  oAAm  eyes,  hoAv  the  system 
works,  provoke  the  sneer  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  retail 
trader,  that  high  rates  of  interest  naturally  find  favour  there. 
The  traditional  exasperation  ahvays  hitherto  caused  by  any 
long-continue<l  scarcity  of  capital  prcA  ails  unabated,  and  the 
public,  undervaluing  the  force  of  other  theories,  pertina¬ 
ciously  fastens  that  scarcity  on  our  banking  legislation.  The 
Bank  Charter  Act  is  the  universal  scape-goat.  That  Act  is, 
directly  or  indirectly,  looked  u]>on  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evil. 
The  amount  of  bank  notes  rmist  be  insufficient.  Has  not  CA'ery 
kind  of  transaction  almost  indefinitely  multiplied  and  in¬ 
creased,  and  Avhy  then  is  the  circulating  medium  fixed  ?  Have 
not  other  monopolies  been  abolished,  and  Avhy  should  the  most 
odious  and  searching  of  all  monojmlies,  a  monopoly  Avhich  pene¬ 
trates  into  every  corner  of  the  national  commerce,  and  cripples 
,  every  energy  in  the  country,  be  maintained?  Libei’ty  of 
trade  Ave  have,  and  Avhy  not  liberty  of  l)anking  ? 

These  familiar  jdirases,  recalling  ideas,  long  ago  and  over  and 
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over  ajrain  refutetl,  involve,  in  whatever  form  presented,  the 
fallaey,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  whose  export  and  foreign 
trade  is  the  very  fountain-head  of  its  prosperity,  and  whose 
liabilities  to  foreign  nations  hear  so  large  a  propoi'tion  to  its 
total  engagements,  the  means  of  fulfilling  those  engagements 
could  he  made,  or  ought  to  he  made,  artificially  or  legis¬ 
latively  ahundant.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  many 
<]uarters  it  was  hoped  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  which  had 
already  been  suspended  twice,  Avould  break  down  again,  a 
catastrophe  which  it  was  believed  on  all  hands  would  have 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  obnoxious  system.  The  day  was 
almost  invoked,  when  another  deputation  of  bankers  and 
money-dealers  might  wait  on  the  Government  with  threats 
of  a  universal  suspension  of  ])ayments,  if  the  magic  letter 
Avere  not  conceded  to  jnit  an  end  to  that  intolerable  system — 
doubtless  the  deputation  would  have  called  it  a  cast-iron 
si/steni — whereby  men  are  prevented  from  fulfilling  engage¬ 
ments  into  which  they  have  knowingly  entered  beyond  their 
means. 

The  sketch  we  have  given,  though  necessarily  brief,  forms, 
w’e  think,  no  exaggerated  ))ictnre  of  the  state  of  feeling  during 
the  past  financial  year.  While  we  write  this  public  feeling  is 
only  just  emerging  into  another  phase,  and  men  breathe  more 
freely  because  the  year  which  began  at  7  per  cent.,  and 
threatened  to  close  at  9,  actually  closes  at  6.  Nevertheless, 
6  per  cent,  is  still  considered  a  high  rate  of  interest,  which 
it  would  be  ])leasant  to  lie  able  to  characterise  as  an  abnormal, 
an  unnatural  rate.  The  prediction  of  ‘  a  long  period  of  dear 
‘money’  has  already  been  abundantly  justified,  but  is  it 
really  at  an  end?  Can  it  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the 
halcyon  days  of  3  jier  cent., — days  when  the  lender  humbly 
sued  the  borrower  to  accejit  a  loan,  and  the  borrower  mutually 
conferred  a  favour  on  the  lender  b\'  taking  his  money, — are 
ever  likely  to  return  ?  We  shall  best  find  the  ansivcr  to 
these  (pieries,  if  we  attempt  to  unravel  the  causes  of  the 
scarcity  of  loanable  cajiital  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  it  may  he  attributable  to  the 
])rolonged  operation  of  causes  essentially  temporary  neverthe¬ 
less,  or  hoAv  far  the  new  jihenomena  may  perhaps  in  reality  be 
due,  not  so  much  to  temporary  causes,  as  to  fundamental  and 
possibly  pennanent  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  aggregate  of 
Englisli  capital  to  foreign  demand,  and  to  the  daily  multipli¬ 
cation  ami  growth  of  the  channels  through  which  the  former 
is  sucked  out  and  absorbed  by  the  latter. 

Upon  the  temporary  causes  we  have  already  touched.  Ko 
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doubt  the  export  of  bullion  to  pay  for  cotton  raised  in  foreign 
countries,  nnaccnstomed  as  yet  to  take  manufactures  in  pay¬ 
ment,  has  exercised  a  very  |K)werfnl  intlnence  on  the  money- 
market,  and  has  |>ossibly  more  than  counterbalanced  the  large 
excess  in  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  which  under  the 
effect  of  a  depreciated  currency  has  reached  us  from  the  U nited 
States.  No  doubt  also  the  general  increase  in  our  trade  tends 
to  raise  the  value  of  loanable  capital,  and  the  congratulations 
on  the  flourishing  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  seldom 
unmixed  with  a  tinge  of  misgiving  at  the  accompanying  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest.  In  connexion  Avith 
this  AiCAV  of  the  subject,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  in  the 
autumn  of  the  late  year,  Avhen  these  trade  returns  shoAved  the 
first  signs  of  a  falling-off,  the  first  symptoms  of  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  money  had  also  become  ap|)arcnt. 

But  although  the  causes  Ave  have  briefly  revicAved  might 
account  for  some  of  the  recent  financial  phenomena,  it  Avas 
universally  admitted  they  could  not  account  for  them  all.  And 
it  Aras  argued  that  our  financial  system  Avas  at  fault,  that  a 
system  which  jAermitted  the  long-jmotraeted  scarcity  of  a  com¬ 
modity  so  indispensable  as  money'  must  be  unsound,  and  that 
the  present  condition  of  things  must  arise  out  of  artificial  and 
abnormal  causes,  aaIucIi,  as  they  had  been  artificially  created, 
could  be  artificially  removed. 

We  think,  on  the  contrary,  and  Ave  Avill  endea\'Our  to  shoAv, 
that  the  present  condition  of  aftairs  has  arisen  not  out  of  arti¬ 
ficial  and  abnormal,  but  normal  and  natural  causes — in  other 
words,  that  the  high  rates  of  interest  Avhich  have  lately  and  so 
long  prevailed,  are  the  result  not  of  any  artificial  tampering 
with  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  precisely  on  the  contrary', 
of  giAing  the  natural  course  of  things  free  play.  It  Avill  be 
found,  Ave  think,  by  those  Avho  jiatiently  study  the  subject, 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  loanable  cajntal  is,  aboAe  all 
things,  due  to  the  groAA’ing  aA'ailability  and  diffusion  of  English 
caj)ital  for  foreign  jnirpoxes,  and  that  this  groAving  availability 
and  diffusion  are  in  their  turn  the  consecpience  of  the  neAv 
organisation  provided  by  the  c»>raparatively  sudden  and  vast 
exjiansion  of  the  Joint-Stock  system,  and  of  the  birth  of  so 
many  financial  companies  capable  of  undertaking  the  largest 
operations.  At  first  sight  it  may'  seem  that  the  searching 
competition  of  the  iicav  companies  Avhich  sucks  into  the 
money-market  and  condenses  into  large  and  available  streams 
countless  rills  of  saA’ings  scattered  up  and  doAvn  the  country, 
which  were  not  reached  before,  ought,  by  bringing  more  un¬ 
employed  capital  into  the  market,  to  lessen  its  value  and  lower 
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the  rate  of  interest.  Aiul  sueli  would  be  the  case.  Hut  in 
truth  the  distributive  and  dittusive  prnver  of  the  new  com¬ 
panies  is  even  Greater  than  their  attractive  and  condensive 
j)ower.  The  centripetal  force  by  which  our  home  ca])ital  is 
made  to  gravitate  towards  our  home  centre  is  vastly  increased, 
it  is  true,  by  the  new  organisation,  and  this  of  itself  would 
tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  Hut  then  the  centrifugal 
force  by  which,  under  the  new  system,  capital,  once  condens^, 
is  scattered  all  over  the  world  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
accumulate  at  home,  is  greater  still,  and  thus  the  rate  of 
interest,  instead  of  being  lowered  is  raised,  and  the  rise  in  the 
rate  is  probably,  therefore,  not  temjx»rarv,  but  permanent, 
certainly  not  artificially  produced  by  legislation,  but  naturally 
produced  by  the  new  forms  and  the  vast  scale  of  competition 
in  financial  enteii)rise. 

With  regard  to  the  attractive  or  absorbing  poAver  of  the  new 
companies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  as  this  branch  of 
the  subject  has  been  often  exhaustively  discussed.  The  non¬ 
commercial  classes  saw  in  the  ncAV  organisation  the  means  of 
securing  profits  Avhich  hitherto  Averc  looked  upon  as  the  birth¬ 
right  of  the  mei’cantile  community.  They  saAv  the  names  of  men 
Avho  had  made  large  fortunes  for  themselves  noAv  figuring  in 
companies  as  direct*)rs  ready  to  make  large  fortunes  for  others. 
The  first  results  Avere,  in  many  cases,  highly  satisfactory. 
Dividends  Avere  secured  Avhich  outstripped  the  most  sanguine 
predictions  of  that  class  of  promoters,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  Avho  might  be  described  as  the  midwives  of  niiKlem 
entcr))rise.  And  a  further  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  in  most 
cases,  extravagant  gains  Avere  obtained,  not  by  one  fortunate 
hazard,  Avhieh  might  not  occur  again,  but  by  the  general  course 
of  their  operatii)ns ;  not  by  the  discovery  of  any’  one  ncAv  mine 
of  Avealth,  but  by  the  simple  process  of  a  successful  intro¬ 
duction  and  apjdication  of  ncAv  ca|)ital  in  a  ncAv  fonn  to  old 
veins.  It  has  been  currently  said  that  such  dividends  were 
holloAV,that  no  sound  system  conld  give  such  results,  that  they 
Averc  a  j)roof  of  sheer  rampant  speculation,  Avhlch  must  end  in 
a  sj)eedv  collapse.  Hut  the  argument  on  the  other  side  aars 
clear.  Many  a  huslness  had  given  its  OAvner  20  per  cent.  The 
ra]»id  accumulation  of  priA  atc  fortunes  AA'as  a  matter  of  constant 
occurrence.  And  Avhy  should  such  a  business  not  give  the 
same,  or  at  least  similar,  returns  Avhen  the  eajntal  is  supi>lied 
piecemeal  instead  of  as  a  Avhole  ?  MAI.  Alorrison  Dillon  and 
C'«*.  became  millionaires  in  their  trade.  AVhy',  then,  shoidd  their 
business,  noAv  changed  into  the  ‘  Forestreet  AVarelnnise  Cora- 
‘  pany,’  be  considered  one  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  day. 
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because  its  dividends  opened  at  100  per  cent.  ?  Private  bank¬ 
ing  is  proverbially  a  flourishing  trade.  Why  should  the  high 
dividends  of  the  joint-stock  banks  be  turned  as  an  argument 
against  them  ?  And  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  public  judgment  on  this  point.  AV'hen  men  hear 
that  a  private  firm  is  highly  prosperous,  they  consider  it  simply 
as  a  prima  facie  proof  of  commercial  ability.  But  should  a 
company  make  the  very  same  gains,  and  publish  them  in  the 
form  of  a  dividend,  these  gains  are,  in  this  case,  considered  as 
a  prima  facie  proof  of  ovei'trading.  Profits  exj)ressed  in  the 
form  of  dividends  have  a  different  effect  on  the  public  mind 
to  what  they  have  when  they  are  shrouded  in  the  mysteries 
of  private  accumulation.  In  former  days,  colossal  fortunes 
were  made,  for  the  creation  of  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
profits  must  have  been  on  a  scale  no  less  ‘  preposterous  ’  than 
that  which,  expressed  in  the  form  of  dividends,  now  gives  such 
umbrage  to  merchants  of  the  old  school.  The  individual  grew 
rich  by  a  secret  operation  unintelligible  to  the  mass,  who  had 
strange  \'isions  of  occult  and  mysterious  processes  by  which 
money  was  coined  in  the  city,  but  how  they  hardly  tried  to 
guess.  Aow,  on  the  contrary,  trade  is  carried  on  before  the 
eyes  of  the  general  jjublic.  The  public  itself  is  admitted  to 
the  secrets  of  the  guild.  Xot  only  does  it  witness  the  process, 
but  it  is  also  invited  to  share  in  the  jirofits. 

I  Against  the  tempting  scale  of  these  profits,  the  opjwnents 
;  of  limited  liability  and  joint-stock  enterprise  have,  it  is  true,  a 
very  strong  argument  to  bring  forward.  This  argument  is  so 
well  known  that  we  need  only  state  it.  It  is  not  certain,  they 
say,  that  those  who  manage  their  own  affairs  well  will  manage 
the  affairs  of  other  men  w  ith  equal  ability.  Directors  are  apt  to 
be  careless,  and  managers  are  too  often  reckless.  As  a  despo¬ 
tism  is  more  efficient  for  action  and  administration,  so  a  man, 
who  is  his  own  master,  and  responsible  only  to  himself,  will 
trade  with  more  suceess  than  the  heterogeneous  agglomerate  of 
a  joint-stock  board.  How  far  this  argument  will  be  ])ractically 
justified  must  be  determined  by  experience.  The  dividends 
must  solve  the  doubts.  We  certainly  believe  that  private 
enterprise  will  hold  its  own,  especially  in  those  spheres  of 
trade  where  personal  character  may  he  brought  to  bear  against 
the  impersonality  of  a  board,  or  where  capacity  may  outweigh 
capital.  But  the  success  of  joint-stock  enterprise  may  be 
great,  although  the  success  of  private  enterprise  may  be 
1  greater.  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  other  banks 
I  of  similar  standing,  have  proved  that  banking,  at  all  events,  can 

be  carried  on  by  a  board  and  by  managers  with  tiiumphant 
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success.  And  although,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
instances  of  gross  mismanagement,  it  must  be  admitted,  we 
think,  that  the  public  shows  by  its  conduct  that  these  instances 
of  failure  and  immorality  have  not  as  yet  counterbalanced  the 
eftect  of  high  dividends,  and  that  so  far  shareholders  do  not 
believe  in  the  imjK)ssibility  of  securing  sound  and  efficient 
management  on  the  j»art  of  boards  and  salaried  officers. 

These  reflections  naturally  arise  when  we  attempt  to  gauge 
the  force  of  that  influence  which  is  absorbing,  we  might  almost 
say,  the  savings  of  all  classes  into  the  channels  »»f  trade.  We 
have  not  now  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  its  social  as))ect,  or  to 
])ronouncc  an  ojnnion  whether  the  facts,  as  they  exist,  are  to 
be  welcomed  or  deplored.  AN'e  are  here  concerned  with  their 
influence  on  the  loanable  capital  of  the  countiy,  which,  as  we 
have  attempted  to  describe,  is  not  only  collected  together  in 
large  streams,  under  the  abst)rbing  force  of  this  new  organisation, 
but  submitted  to  such  a  searching  system  of  drainage,  that 
Avhereas,  in  former  days  on  any  emergency,  some  surjdus  capital 
was  sure  to  be  found  somewhere,  now,  on  the  contrary,  there  k 
absolutely  no  reserve;  and  when  the  large  reserv*»irs  hap]>ento 
have  undergt)ne  any  unusual  depletum,  all  minor  sources  are 
fimnd  to  be  dried  up.  And  so  long  as  these  reservoirs  mainlr 
sup]>lied  English  industry  and  enterjn-lse,  so  iong,  far  from  any 
scarcity  arising,  the  system  of  C4)ndensation  was  found  to  have 
increased  the  supply,  and  the  improved  availability  of  capital 
was  felt  as  a  benefit  by  our  manufacturing  districts,  and 
indeed  all  jmoducing  classes,  who  applauded  a  system  which 
seemed  to  be  placing  at  tlieir  dis]M)sai  the  whole  savings  of  the 
country.  And  so  far,  if  no  other  causes  had  intervened,  the 
creation  of  new  companies  wmild  not  have  raised  the  rate, 
and  would  have  not  disturbed  the  home  tra<le. 

Hut  other  causes  did  intervene.  The  new  com])anies  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  supply  of  English  demands. 
Seeking  f(»r  the  benefit  of  their  shareholders  the  highest  rates 
of  interest,  they  found  the  rates  higher  abroad  than  at  home, 
and  thus  were  led  to  place  their  capital  not  at  home  but  abroad. 
In  this  fact  we  find  the  main  element  «»f  our  increased  rates  of 
interest.  Wc  have  explained  how  capital  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  was  abs«*rbe<l  into  new  c<»mpanies,  and  if  w'e  study  the 
outfall  4>f  these  vast  drains  f«)r  the  collection  of  home  capital, 
we  shall  find  that  it  tends  m»t  inwards  but  outwards.  The 
extent  to  which  tlie  consecpient  outflow  (»f  English  capital  may 
jmiK'eed  thus  becomes  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  foreign 
demand,  and  it  will  be  i'ound,  that  the  new  companies  have 
thus  thrown  themselves  open  to  a  demand,  of  which  no  school 
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of  theorists  can  pretend  that  it  could  be  supplietl  by  increased 
issues  of  paper  Aoney  or  any  jugglery  of  j)aper  currency. 
Moreover,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  i)resent  foreign  demand 
deserves  special  attention,  as  it  seems  to  ditter  materially  from 
previous  experience.  Bubble  companies  for  trading  with  the 
anti|MKles  iiave  been  the  rage  before,  but  there  u’as  an  essential 
ditt'ereuce  in  their  alms.  In  the  celebrated  mania  of  1825, 
graphically  described  by  the  historian  of  the  Thirtv  Years’ 
Peace,  the  w’ildest  speculative  schemes  Avere  entertained. 
Men’s  imaginations  Avere  tired  by  the  prospect  of  discovering 
in  foreign  countries  hidden  mines  of  Avealth.  ^  The  precious 
‘  metals  Avere  exj)ected  to  be  found  glittering  in  the  clefts  of 
‘  the  Cordilleras,  ])earls  Avere  to  be  sought  in  Columbia,  tbe 
‘  Pampas  Avere  to  be  revolutionised  into  yielding  butter  instead 
‘  of  hides,  and  a  cargo  of  Scotch  milkmaids  Avere  shipped  to 
‘  Buenos  Ayres  under  the  auspices  of  a  Churning  Company.’ 

But  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  many  features  of  that 
remarkable  year  Avere  strikingly  analogous  to  some  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  Avhich  Ave  haAX  lately  Avitnessed, — an  analogy  A\-bich  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  miserable  collapse  Avhich  then  aa  us 
the  result  Avould  now  be  repeated, — there  is,  aac  think,  a  differ¬ 
ence,  and  that  difference  is  palpable  and  clearly  definetl.  In 
1825  men  strained  at  ucav  sources  of  Avealth  Avhicb  neither 
priAate  nor  joint-stock  enterprise  had  previctusly  ventured  to 
explore.  They  rushed  headlong  on  the  Avildest  adventures  in 
regions  at  the  time  practically  unknoAvn.  ^toAv,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  joint-stock  enterprise  has  been  less  anxious  to  invent 
fancy  branches  of  commerce,  or  to  find  mysterious  and  recondite 
sources  of  Avealth,  than  to  get  the  highest  rates  for  their  cajntal 
by  lendinf/  it  to  foreigners.  To  satisfy  the  foreign  demand  for 
ca|)itnl  in  all  its  forms  seems  to  be  the  leading  idea.  To 
assist  landoAvners  by  mortgage  banks,  merchants  by  tbscount 
establishments,  governments  and  cities  by  l(»ans,  and  generally 
to  intn  since  capital  into  countries  Avhere  the  rate  of  interest 
habitually  stotnl  at  12  ])er  cent,  and  often  reached  18, — such 
are  the  professed  objects  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  ucaa' 
companies. 

Engli.sh  and  French  banking  ])rinciples  are  on  a  crusading 
tour  throughout  the  Avorld.  Turks  are  to  be  taught  the  use  of 
bank  notes.  Turkey,  indeed,  has  l)een  a  favourite  field.  There 
we  have  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  government  and  to  familiarise  the  ^loslems  with  the 
modern  substitute  for  gold.  We  have  the  Ottoman  F'inancial 
Association  professing  to  undertake  all  financial  o])crations 
from  discounting  a  bill  t«»  luiildlng  a  railway.  '.Vc  have  the 
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‘  Society  Gencrale  de  rEm])ire  Ottoman,’  whose  ambition  is  to 
take  up  that  ground  in  Turkey  which  Ac  Credit  ^lobilier 
occuj  ics  in  France.  And  we  loam  that  negotiations  are 
actually  in  progress  for  a  Turkish  Credit  Foncier.  Banks 
abound  whose  familiar  names  in  every  variety  suggest  the  one 
pervading  fact  of  the  marriage  of  English  capital  with  foreign 
demand.  There  is  the  Anglo-Austrian  Bank,  the  Anglo- 
Italian  Bank,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank.  There  is  the 
English  and  Swedish  Bank ;  thei’e  is  the  British  and  Califor¬ 
nian  Bank ;  there  is  the  London  and  Hamburg  Continental 
Exchange  Bank;  there  is  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank, 
the  London  Buenos  Ayres  and  River  Plate  Bank,  and  even  a 
London  and  South  American  Bank ;  and  one  bank,  ^Gshing  to 
outstrip  all  other  banks  in  the  ambition  of  its  title,  calls  itself 
the  European  Bank. 

If  from  banking  companies  we  turn  to  trading  and  finance 
companies,  we  find  them  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  semblance 
of  a  limitation  to  any  one  country,  and  anxiously  putting  the 
widest  jx)ssible  definition  upon  their  scope  and  alms.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  the  more  modest  Egyptian  Trading  Company, 
and  the  London  and  African  Trading  Company.  But  the 
names  of  these  companies  are  quite  eclij)sed  by  the  cosmo- 
])olitan  magnificence  of  other  titles.  We  read  of  the  English 
and  Foreign  Credit  Company,  of  the  Im])erial  Mercantile 
Company,  of  the  International  Financial  Company,  of  the 
General  Credit  and  Finance  Company.  Nor  are  land  com¬ 
panies  much  less  ambitious.  A^’'e  have  the  Australian  Mortgage 
Land  and  Finance  Company  ;  we  have  the  British  American 
Land  Com})any,the  Credit  Foncier  of  Mauritius,  the  Mauritius 
Land  Credit  and  Agency  Cimipany,  the  Natal  Land  and  Colo¬ 
nisation  Comi)any,  the  South  African  Mortgage  Investment 
Company ;  and  the  cosmo|K)litan  element  is  represented  by  the 
International  Land  Credit  Company. 

This  almost  wearisome  list  of  modern  companies  we  have 
quoted  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  main 
object  of  the  new  system  of  investments  is  to  lend  money 
abroad  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  can  be  secured  at 
home.  And  it  is  clear  that  loans  of  capital  affect  our  money- 
market  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  general  operations  of 
made.  Trade  can  be  carried  on  by  the  simple  Interchange  of 
goods.  Loans,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  necessarily  for  a 
time  one-sided,  being  a  gross  exjKtrt  of  capital  to  be  replaced 
only  in  detail  over  a  space  of  years.  Thus  the  establishment 
of  companies  not  for  general  trading  ])ur{)oses  so  much  as  for 
the  location  of  English  loanable  capital  abroad,  must  have  an 
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influence  on  our  money-market,  -which,  as  it  has  already  as¬ 
sisted  in  raising;  the  annual  average  rate  of  interest  in  this 
country  during  the  past  year  to  sevens  seems  only  too  likely  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  sweet  simi)licity  of  three  per 
cent. 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  until  within  a  late 
period,  a  certain  number  of  large  firms  alone  were  considered 
to  have  the  secret  of  fanning  the  commerce  of  distant  countries 
with  safety  and  advantage.  It  was  supiKJScd  to  be  their  privilege 
and  birthright  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  supplying  money  to 
foreign  governments,  of  building  foreign  railways,  creating 
foreign  banks,  opening  up  new  industrial  operations  in  foreign 
countries, — in  a  wt)rd,  of  supplying  capital  to  re’gions  Avhere 
money  was  Avorth  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  Avhere  commerce, 
being  in  its  infancy,  production  and  imjKirtation  could  scarcely 
be  developed  Avithout  extraneous  aid.  Operations  of  this  kind 
were  held  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  oi-dinary  enterprise.  The 
larger  profits  attending  them  Avere  thought  to  he  the  certain 
index  of  greater  risk.  And  unciuestionably  there  is  more  risk 
in  lending  money  to  Rio  or  Mexico  than  to  Manchester  or 
LiveriKK)!;  and  the  former  might  bid  10  or  12  per  cent,  in 
vain,  AA’hile  the  latter  successfully  oft’ered  3  or  4. 

But  the  etfect  of  this  difference  under  the  late  system  of 
unlimited  liability  Avas  very  apj)arent.  In  the  first  place, 
only  a  feAv  firms  of  large  capital  ventured  ujH)n  the  trade 
at  dl.  In  the  next  place,  the  amount  of  capital  Avhich  they 
could  exj)ort  for  foreign  use  Avas  limited  by  the  amount  of 
their  own  resources,  augmented  by  Avhatever  credit  they  could 
command.  Moreover,  each  bore  the  Avhole  risk  Avithout  any 
limitation  of  his  liability,  and  Avas  naturally,  therefore,  un¬ 
willing  to  go  beyond  a  certain  length  in  dealing  Avith  countries 
where  financial  operations  are  attended  Avith  apparently  greater 
insecurity  than  at  home.  But  Avhen  after  a  fcAv  bold  ex¬ 
periments  it  Avas  found  that  this  branch  of  trade,  Avith  all  its 
enormous  profits,  might  be  carried  on  by  a  company  not  less 
than  by  private  firms,  an  immense  change  took  place.  A  vast 
variety  of  companies  rushed  into  the  neAV  Eldorado  of  financial 
enter])rise  with  a  confidence  founded,  partly  on  the  success  of 
previous  experiments,  partly  on  the  attraction  of  the  dividends, 
and  partly  on  the  limited  liability  and  diminished  risk  of  each 
shareholder.  The  limited  liability  of  each  shareholder  became 
one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  unparalleled  suction,  the  minute 
and  complicated  drainage,  brought  to  bear,  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere,  u])on  the  scattered  capital  of  the  country.  Under 
the  system  of  unlimited  liability  few,  except  a  small  section  of 
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bankers  and  merchants  throughout  the  country,  would  engage 
in  foreign  enterprise,  and  those  who  did  were  prone  to  ke^ 
within  certain  traditionary  grooves  marked  out  by  the  caution 
of  former  generations,  but  now,  ondng  to  the  vast  number  of 
shareholders,  and  the  limitation  of  their  liability,  the  timidity 
of  each  investor  is  indefinitely  diminished,  while  any  remaining 
coyness  is  overcome  by  the  golden  harvest  in  jwospect.  Again, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  acted  as  a  jx)werful  auxiliary  in  the  movement.  The 
public  at  large  has  become  almost  })ractically  acquainted  with 
countries  and  places,  which  half  a  century  ago  Avere  only 
familiar  to  a  very  small  class  of  men.  When,  therefore,  new 
companies  of  every  description  began  to  ap]Acal  to  the  country 
under  the  system  of  limited  liability,  their  api>cal  tvas  suddenly 
res]»ondcd  to  frtnn  a  hundred  thousand  unex])ected  quarters, 
each  man  choosing  the  sj)eculation  tvhich  touched  his  own 
imagination  and  chimed  in  with  his  acquired  knowledge. 
Thousands  of  men,  yvho,  under  the  old  system,  Avould  rather 
have  invested  thoir  money  at  3  per  cent,  at  home  than  risk  it 
abroad  f»)r  50,  arc  now  ready  to  ])lace  it  abroad  for  15,  rather 
than  keej)  it  at  home  for  5.  Tims  it  is  that  a  class  of  mer¬ 
chants,  Avhich,  as  Ave  have  said,  had  hitherto  been  comparatively 
small,  has  iu)w  been  increased  by  an  indefinite  number  of  in¬ 
vestors,  Avho  are  not  only  Avilling  but  eager  to  add  to  their  ap¬ 
proved  and  traditionary  investments  a  fevv  shares  of  a  more 
modern,  less  certain,  but  more  remunerative  character. 

We  have  endeavoured,  at  some  length,  to  describe  the 
nature  and  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  neAV  movement 
in  the  English  money-market,  and  we  have  found  its  main 
features  to  be  increased  facilities  and  an  increaseel  disj)ositioo 
for  the  ex|M»rtation  and  location  of  English  loanable  cajntal 
abroad,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ]>ractically  unlimited  foreign 
demand  for  English  capital  almost  at  any  price.  The  corollary 
is  self-evident. 

While  numerous  countnes  are  eagerly  com])eting  for  our 
financial  assistance,  noAV  that  a  system  has  arisen  on  an  ad^ 
quate  scale  by  Avhich  that  assistance  can  be  renderetl  AAiithout 
excessive  risk  to  the  lender,  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  this  new 
system  remains  sufficiently  jxqudar  to  command,  if  not  to 
entrap,  the  confidence  of  investors,  the  rate  of  interest  cannet 
possihh/,  ceteris  paribus,  fall  Udoic  a  point  at  U'hich  companut 
tradinff  with  foreign  countries  arc  willine/  to  take  it.  If  money 
is  again  to  become  as  cheap  as  our  manufacturers  Avoidd  have 
it,  one  of  two  things  must  take  place.  Either  the  demand  of 
foreign  countries  for  English  capital  must  decrease,  or  the 
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credit  of  the  companies  through  whose  medium  that  demand 
is  supplietl  must  break  down.  The  former  alteraative  is  very- 
remote.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  unquestionably  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  public  M-hioh  has  invested  a  certain  ])ortion  of  its 
savings  in  foreign  enterprise  may  be  disappointed  with  the 
results,  and  may  withdraAv  its  confidence  and  withhold  its 
contributions  from  over-speculative  financial  companies.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some,  at  all  events, 
of  the  operations  of  the  new  companies  may  prove  to  be  of  a 
nature  sufficiently  sound  and  safe  to  secure  a  pennanent  hold 
on  the  capital  of  the  country.  Establishments,  for  instance, 
have  been  formed  with  the  express  object  of  lending  money  on  ii 

mortgage  in  India,  and  if  the  value  of  land  in  India  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  defined,  and  the  laws  regarding  mortgages  inspire 
sufficient  confidence,  it  is  clearly  j)ossible  that  practically 
unlimited  sums  may  be  withdrawn  from  this  counti-y,  and  find 
their  way  to  India  under  such  an  agency.  Nor  is  it  necessaiy 
that  the  interest  of  these  and  similar  Investments  abroad  should 
he  on  a  par  with  the  interest  of  investments  at  home.  It  is 
enough  that  they  should  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  one  another. 

To  take  an  imaginary  example,  it  is  enough  that  a  man  should 
prefer  an  investment  at  home  at  5  per  cent,  to  an  investment  at 
8  per  cent,  in  India,  yet  at  the  same  time  prefer  8  per  cent, 
in  India  to  4  per  cent,  at  home.  In  this  hyi)othetical  case, 
gu|)jK)sing  such  a  feeling  to  be  prevalent  among  English  in¬ 
vestors,  it  is  clear  that  money  would  not  fall  below  5  ])er  cent, 
in  England,  so  long  as  India  paid  8  per  cent.  If  India  began 
to  pay  nu)re  than  8  j)er  cent.,  corresjxmding  caj)ital  would 
bqiin  to  flow  out  of  England,  and  the  rate  at  home  would  rise, 
and  vice  versa.  Of  course  this  is  an  illustration  only. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  key  to  the  financial  history 
of  the  past  year.  It  is  not  simply  the  development  of  joint- 
stock  enterprise,  the  creation  of  new  companies,  the  numerical 
increase  of  such  companies,  Avhich  has  raised  the  value  of 
money.  This  alone  of  itself,  as  Ave  have  seen,  might  have 
lowered  the  rate  of  interest.  It  is  the  neAv  field  of  operations 
chosen  by  joint-stock  enterprise — that  field,  the  most  voracious 
of  all — which  has  been  the  determining  element  in  the  rising 
price  of  capital,  an  Influence  Avhich,  if  not  checked  by  a  break¬ 
down  of  credit,  must,  from  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  be  more  or 
less  permanent  in  its  character. 

It  is  not  denied  that  home  investments  Avill  continue  to 
maintain  the  lion’s  share  of  English  capital.  Hut  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  relative  strength  and  foundation  of  this  sujieri- 
ority,  it  is  useful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  two  somewhat 
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different  elements  upon  which  it  is  dependent.  One  is  the 
tried  and  iinfiuestioncd  iK>pularity  of  home  credit.  The  other 
rests  ujx>n  the  vague  instinct  embodied  in  the  well-known 
saying  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  ‘high  interest 
‘  means  had  security.’  The  former  element  is  evidently  con¬ 
stant,  but  the  latter,  as  it  has  already  begun  to  vary,  M-iU 
manifestly  vary  still  further.  It  is  certainly  true  that  high 
interest  may  be  a  consequence  of  bad  security.  But  it  may 
also  be  the  consequence  of  unknown  security,  goinl  or  bad 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  foreign  countries 
have  often  been  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant  ])rice 
for  capital,  not  because  the  security  they  offered  was  intrin¬ 
sically  bad,  or  less  safe  than  similar  security  at  home,  but 
because  being  unknown  and  unfamiliar  to  the  English  public, 
it  Avas  mistrusted.  By  the  diffusion  of  general  knoAvledge 
through  the  agency  of  the  new  companies,  that  light  has 
been  shed  on  the  relative  security  of  many  hitherto  unfamiliar 
investments,  and  consequently  one  of  the  most  serious  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  location  of  English  capital  abroad  has  been 
removed.  It  must  be  evident  that  in  proportion  as  the  relative 
credit  of  foreign  countries  and  the  nature  of  their  resources 
are  more  exactly  ascertained  and  defined,  any  agency  for 
distributing  capital  rapidly  to  remote  parts  of  the  globe  must 
have  the  same  effect  on  its  price,  as,  for  instance,  roads  and  rail¬ 
roads  have  on  the  price  of  other  commodities.  So  long  as  there 
were  great  difficulties  of  transport,  the  price  of  the  same  com- 
miKllty  might  vary  to  any  extent  in  different  parts  of  Englani 
Provisions,  for  instance,  might  be  at  famine  prices  in  London, 
Avhile  they  were  rotting  in  Cornwall.  In  the  same  way  money 
might  be  at  3  per  cent,  in  London  and  at  20  per  cent,  in  the  ‘ 
Brazils.  But  just  as  railroads  tend  to  equalise  the  price  of  pro¬ 
visions  in  England,  so  do  we  anticipate  that  the  formation 
of  financial  comjianics  may  tend,  and  w'e  believe  is  tending,  to  ; 
e<jualise  the  value  of  capital  at  home  and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding  the  events  of  the  ])ast  year  and  the  tern-  , 
jKirary  pressure  which  England  has  suffered  under  this  new  i 
comjietition  for  loanable  cajfital,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  I; 
that  no  country  will  in  the  end  reap  greater  advantages  from  it  I 
than  England  herself,  who  of  all  countries  has  the  greatest  I 
ca])ital  at  ctnnmand.  I 

But  assuming  it  to  be  a  disadvantage,  the  question  arises,  u  | 
it  one  with  which  we  ought  to  attempt  to  deal  if  we  could,  or  | 
could  deal  if  we  would?  We  are  prepared  to  answer  both  I 
(piestions  in  the  negative.  M.  Pereire,  the  acknowledged  head  I 
of  financial  enterprise  in  France,  who,  while  performing  the  F 
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most  novel  and  dexterous  feats  of  French  financial  speculation, 
has  not  forgotten  the  doctrines  of  Saint-Simonianism,  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  written  to  exiK)se  the  laches  of  the  Hank  of  France, 
has  answcre<l  both  of  them  in  the  affirmative. 

A  high  rate  of  interest  he  declares  to  he  not  so  much  a 
disadvantage  as  a  terrible  curse,  the  result  of  abuses  which  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  State,  and  jwssible  for  the  State,  forthwith 
to  correct.  Moreover,  he  is  himself  prepared  to  undertake 
the  Quixotic  task.  ]M.  Pereire  graphically  describes  his  own 
desjwir  at  the  outrageous  rates  of  interest  which  have  so  long 
prevailetl.  It  is  impossible,  he  declares,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  can  continue.  It  is  not  only  ruinous  in  his  estimation, 
but  revolting  to  his  moral  sense.  ‘  The  mission  of  banks,’  he 
asserts,  ‘  is  to  pnwure  capital  on  cheap  terms  for  industry 
‘  and  commerce,  and  we  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  call  them 
‘  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled  that 
‘  mission.’  lie  speaks  with  touching  distress  of  the  ‘flexibility  ’ 
of  the  rate  of  interest,  whose  sudden  bounds,  he  poetically 
exclaims,  dash  the  deepest  calculations  and  blast  the  best- 
foundctl  hopes.  ‘  Under  such  conditions  industrial  enterprise 
‘  and  commercial  speculation  forfeit  all  security  and  h>se  all 
*  anchorage.’ 

The  position  of  M.  Pereire  in  France  is  so  eminent,  that 
the  \iews  which  he  ex])resses,  however  marvellous  they  may 
seem  to  the  English  reader,  deserve  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
M.  Pereire  is,  moreover,  a  master  of  that  style,  quaintly  com¬ 
bining  logical  transparency  with  romantic  fervour,  which,  in 
the  writings  of  our  neighbours,  so  often  provokes  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  jilain  English  mind.  Disengaged  from 
the  poetry  with  Avhich  he  has  interwoven  his  theme,  his  main 
arguments  may,  we  think,  be  stated  very  simply : — 

‘A  hi<rh  rate  of  interest  is  an  evil,  an  evil  which  has  endured  too 
long,  and  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy.  This  evil  is  the  result  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  Bank  of  France  not  only 
possesses  the  monopoly  of  paper  money,  it  possesses  a  practical 
monopoly  of  discount.  For  no  other  establishment  can  compete 
in  discounting  with  a  bank  which  by  issuing  paper  creates  a 
capital  gratis.  The  Bank  of  France  having  this  monopoly  of  dis¬ 
count,  turns  it  to  its  own  advantage  by  charging  what  interest  it 
pleases.  The  Bank  of  France,  when  it  raises  the  rate  at  its  own 
arbitrary  discretion,  justifies  its  action  on  false  or  fallacious  ground.s. 
It  alleges  the  necessity  of  protecting  its  bullion  reserve.  But  this 
bullion  reserve  can  be  otherwise  protected,  in  a  mannerless  injurious 
to  the  commonsvealth.  Let  the  Bank  increase  her  resources,  either 
by  disengaging  her  real  capital,  now'  locked  up,  and  transmuting  it 
into  gold,  or  by  augmenting  her  share  capital.  These  means  being 
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available,  it  is  false  to  say  that  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  essential  to 
the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note.  Should  the  Bank  of  France 
not  adopt  the  remedies  pointed  out,  or  should  her  resources  remain 
insufficient,  a  new  mid  rival  credit  esfablishinent  is  imperatively  called 
for  with  a  capital  of  twenty  millions' 

This  is  the  theory,  stripped  of  Its  ornaments,  which  M.  Pereire 
has  brought  forward  to  account,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  dearness 
of  money  in  France  in  late  years,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
justify  the  metluKls  Avliich  he  suggests  to  remedy  an  evil  of 
such  intolerable  magnitude.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
M.  Pereire  is  at  all  events  consistent.  He  sees  no  difficulty 
in  attributing  a  phenomenon  so  vast  as  the  scarcity  and  dear¬ 
ness  of  loanable  capital  throughout  France  during  a  ])eriod  of 
years  to  the  action  of  one  bank,  and  he  believes  that  it  can  be 
removecl  by  another.  To  account  for  the  high  rate  of  interest 
on  onr  side  of  the  Channel,  we  have  been  obliged  to  carry  our 
arguments  all  over  Europe  and  even  beyond  that,  to  the 
antipodes.  M.  Pereire  Avanders  neither  to  Asia,  Africa,  nor 
America — in  his  pamjffilct  at  least,  not  CA’en  to  Spain  or 
to  Italy,  to  A\hich  the  o])erations  of  his  oaa’ii  financial  children, 
the  Credits  ]Mobiliers  of  Turin  and  of  Madrid,  AA'onld,  one  might 
think,  have  called  his  attention.  Distinctly  denying  the  power 
of  foreign  nations  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  rate  of  French 
interest,  or,  in  his  oavu  AA-ords,  ‘the  hire  of  French  loanable 
‘  cajutal,’  he  ])ertinacionsly  confines  his  argument  to  France, 
as  if  France  could  remain  unaffected  by  the  influence  of  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  lie  devotes  a  chapter  indeed  to  the  question 
as  to  the  necessity  of  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  at 
Paris  AA'lien  the  rate  is  raised  in  a  neighbouring  country,  but  itis 
curious  to  obserA’e  that  this  is  the  chapter  in  Avhich  he  abandons 
his  logical  deductions  and  scientific  analysis.  In  order  ‘to 
‘  bring  the  question  to  a  straight  issue,’  he  selects  an  indiAndual 
case.  That  case  is  the  case  of  England.  And  the  result  of 
his  inquiry  he  considers  to  be,  that  England  has  good  reason 
to  fear  Avhen  interest  rises  in  France,  but  that  France  has  no 
reason  to  fear  AA'hcn  interest  rises  in  England.  He  bases  his 
conclusion  on  the  difference  betAveen  the  hanking  system  here 
ami  in  France,  and  on  a  variety  of  artificial  grounds.  In  this 
argument  aa'c  need  not  folloAv  him,  inasmuch  as,  had  he  proved 
his  case  (avIucIi  he  has  not),  he  aaoiiUI  have  proved  nothing. 
The  question  must  be  solved  not  by  one  example,  but  by  general 
laws.  If  M.  Pereire  is  Avilling  to  admit  that  loanable  capital 
travels  from  one  country  to  another — and  M.  Pereire,  of  all  men, 
ought  to  knoAv  best  if  such  is  the  case — Ave  arc  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  for  one  moment  he  can  maintain  that  the 
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price  of  that  loanable  capital  in  one  country  does  not  aftect 
its  price  in  another.  The  only  attempt  M.  Pereire  has  made 
to  escape  from  this  law  is  an  attempt  to  ])rove  that  under 
certain  given  circumstances  such  an  etfect  may  be  modified  or 
neutralised. 

But  it  was  essential  for  M.  Pereire  to  get  rid  of  the  element 
of  foreign  competition  and  foreign  demand,  in  order  to  secure 
his  avowed  end,  permanently  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest 
in  France.  Having  built  an  imaginary  wall  round  France  he 
can,  in  theory  at  least,  deal  Avith  French  capital  as  he  ])leases, 
and  he  appeals  in  gloAving  terms  to  French  sentiment,  adjuring 
the  Government  to  impose  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  on 
the  Bank  of  France — in  other  Avords,  to  supply  loanable  capital 
at  a  fixed  rate — in  the  same  Avay  as  bakei*s,  until  lately,  Avere 
under  legal  compulsion  to  supply  bread  at  a  fixed  ])rice.  But 
if  a  maximum  rate  Avere  imposed,  Avhence  is  the  supply  to 
come?  In  the  first  instance,  as  Ave  have  seen,  by  an  increase 
of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Or,  in  the  next  place, 
hr  the  establishment  of  a  second  bank.  And  Avhat  then  ? 
This  M.  Pereire  fails  to  shoAv.  But  so  brilliant  a  picture  does 
he  draAV  of  the  effects  of  the  second  bank,  that  no  one  Avould 
care  to  ask. 

‘Every  part  of  the  social  organism  Avould  be  instinct  with  a  new 
life;  labour  would  shed  its  blessings  over  all,  the  funds  Avould  rise  as 
well  as  the  shares  of  all  great  companies,  and  the  companies  being 
able  to  emit  their  loans  on  better  terms,  would  impart  fresh  activity 
to  their  works.  The  State  Avould  be  able  to  consecrate  Ir.rgc  sums 
to  the  great  national  work  of  building  roads  and  raihvays  Avitliout 
augmenting  taxation,  thus  giving  a  useful  and  productive  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  funds,  Avith  Avhich  loans  on  favourable  conditions  Avould 
supply  them.  The  fortune  of  the  poor  man,  like  the  fortune  of  the 
rich  man,  would  share  in  this  general  amelioration.  The  prosperity 
and  wealth  of  each  individual  Avould  find  its  corresponding  increase.’ 

Well  may  M.  Pereire  exclaim  in  conclusion: — 

‘How  docs  the  picture  of  this  pi’osperity,  Avhich  soon  would 
become  a  reality,  transcend  that  of  the  ruins  engendered  by  the  cold 
and  arid  theories  of  the  laggard  professors  of  an  exploded  balance 
of  trade !  ’ 

These  splendid  results — in  AA'hich  the  blessings  of  labour  and 
the  poor  man’s  enrichment  are  so  deftly  combined  Avith  the 
auctions  of  the  rising  share  list,  in  AA’hich  the  State  is  baited 
inth  the  hope  of  cheap  loans,  and  the  country  sopjicd  by  the 
prospect  of  railways  to  be  built  Avith  su])crfluous  funds — these 
glorious  results  are  to  follow  in  France  from  the  establishment 
of  another  bank. 
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It  is  not,  however,  our  object  to  wander  throujrli  tlie  millen* 
nial  consequence.*  of  the  scheme  which  M.  Pereire  has  conceived, 
and  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  multiplication  of  bankino 
estahlishinents  in  France  might  be  attended  with  con.siderable 
benefits.  The  French  have  nothing  to  correspond  M-ith  our 
gigantic  joint-stock  banks,  which,  as  M.  Pereire  has  not  failed 
to  see,  not  only  compete,  but  compete  successfully,  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  financial  jwwer  of  England  consists 
to  a  great  extent  in  our  ability  to  supply  immense  sums  on  the 
shortest  notice,  a  ]>ower  which  exists  in  no  proportionate  d^ 
gree  in  F ranee.  And  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  our  neijrh- 
bours  should  look  with  something  approaching  to  envy  on  the 
great  facilities  which  these  establishments  afford  to  trade  and 
to  enterprise.  These  banks  perform  the  very  functions  which 
M.  Pereire  desires  to  see  j)erformed  in  France,  with  one  notable 
exception  however.  Interest  remains  high  in  England  neverthe¬ 
less,  while  in  France  he  insists  that  it  is  to  be  made  low.  We 
say,  therefore,  let  ^I.  Pereire  have  his  bank  by  all  means,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  can  satisfy  his  country  that  his  novel  expedient  of 
keeping  the  whole  of  the  new  bank’s  own  eapital  invested  in 
gold  would  secure  that  convertibility  of  the  bank  note  under 
any  rate  of  interest,  for  which,  honestly  Ave  believe,  he  pro¬ 
fesses  his  reverence. 

^^'e  object,  not  to  the  possible  results  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  bank  in  France,  but  to  the  certain  results  of 
the  establishment  of  M.  Pereire’s  principles  in  France  or  any¬ 
where  else.  M.  Pereire,  as  avc  have  said,  advocates,  indeed, 
the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note,  but  the  key-stone  of  his 
theory  is,  that  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  the  true  or 
proper  means  to  retain  the  necessary  amount  of  bullion.  And 
incidentally  he  is  guilty  of  a  curious  inconsistency.  Profes¬ 
sedly  as  anxious  as  Ave  could  be  to  secure  the  [)ayment  of  the 
note  in  gold,  he  denounces,  as  laggard  professors  of  a  belated 
school,  those  Avho  wish  to  secure  it  by  any  means  but  his  own. 
That  they  should  Avatch  the  exports  and  imports  of  bullion 
Avith  anxiety,  and  jealously  count  the  gold  in  their  tills,  he 
triumphantly  points  to  as  overAvhehning  evidence  of  their  being 
unconverted  diseiples  of  an  exploded  doctrine.  May  it  not  be 
ansAvered,  ‘  Where  is  the  difference  betAveen  their  anxiety  and 
‘  yours  ?  Do  you  not  admit  the  necessity  of  keejnng  a  certain 
‘  minimum  stock  of  gold  ?  And  Avhat  more  do  Ave  ?  We 
‘  do  not  Avish  to  keep  more  gold  than  Avill  secure  convertibility 
‘  — that  convertibility  Avhich  you  yourself  adA'oeate.  ^^6 
‘  dare  not  keep  less.  The  difference  betAveen  us  lies,  not  in 
‘  our  AiCAvs  as  to  the  value  of  gold,  but  as  to  the  means  to  be 
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‘  employwl  for  the  preservation  of  tliat  quantity  on  the  ncees- 
‘  sitv  of  which  we  are  both  agreed.’  And  what  are  ^I.  Percire’s 
me.'ins  ?  He  would  sell  the  Government  Stocks  of  the  Bank, 
and  convert  them  into  gold.  He  Avould  buy  gold  with  a  limited 
jMirt  of  his  assets.  He  would,  he  says,  buy  gold  ‘  as  railways 
‘  buv  locomotives,’  Avith  real  capital,  not  Avith  paper  payable 
at  sight.  The  expedient  may  be  admirable,  but  the  iinansAver- 
able  objection  to  it  is,  that  no  bank  can  employ  it  Avithout 
limit.  Not  only  can  no  bank  employ  such  an  expedient  Avith¬ 
out  limit,  but  the  limits  Avithin  Avhich  any  bank  can  employ  it 
arc  obA'iously  very  small  indeed.  Hoav  can  the  limited  ca])ital 
of  any  one  bank  meet  the  drain  of  an  unlimited  demand  ?  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  most  effectual  jdan  to  retain  Avhatever 
amount  of  gold  may  be  necessary  is  to  check  the  demand, 
instead  of  attempting  to  multi[)ly  the  supply.  The  Banks 
of  England  and  France  haA^e  folloAved  the  former  policy;  M. 
Pereire  is  the  a])ostle  of  the  latter.  We  may  make  the  case, 
already  Ave  think  so  clear,  clearer  still  by  ])utting  it  into  figures. 
Let  us  su])pose  the  stock  of  gold  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  be 
eight  millions  sterling,  and  its  note  circulation  thirty  millions, 
and  that  M.  Pereire  and  the  Bank  of  France  should  both  admit 
the  necessity  for  at  least  ]>reserving  this  })roportion.  Let  us 
then  sujijiose  a  drain  of  gold  for  foreign  purposes  to  set  in  and 
carry  off  tAvo  millions  a  Aveek.  ^I.  Pereire  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  sell  government  securities,  and  by  some  process, 
which  is  not  very  clear,  but  Avhich  Ave  Avill  suppose  to  be 
j)ossible,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  convert  them  as  fast  as  he 
requires  into  gold.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France  is 
about  eight  millions  sterling.  In  four  Aveeks,  therefore,  he 
will  still  liaA’e,  it  is  true,  eight  millions  in  his  till,  but  he  Avill 
have  no  more  securities  to  convert.  From  that  moment  he 
is  eAidently  poAverless,  and  the  drain  AA-ill  carry  oft'  his  gold 
till  his  notes  cease  to  be  convertible.  The  Bank  of  France, 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  Avould  attempt  to 
check  the  demand  on  the  one  hand,  and  iiiAite  gold  on  the 
other,  by  raising  the  rate  of  interest.  drain  of  gold  to 
foreign  countries  must  re})resent  a  disbursement  of  gold  in 
settlement  of  old  or  in  anticipation  of  ncAv  transactions.  If  the 
fonner,  the  foreigners  may  be  Avilling  to  give  time  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  If  the  latter,  the 
anticipated  payment  to  the  foreigners  Avill  be  deferred.  A 
high  rate  of  interest  thus  prevents  an  outflow,  and  induces  an 
influx  of  that  commodity  Avhich  is  most  convenient  and  most 
at  hand  for  transmission  from  one  country  to  another — gold. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  rate  of  interest  does  not  depend  on 
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the  isoaivity  <»i'  alninJsxnce  of  circulation  ;  hut  it  is  no  less  true 
that  jfold  heiu<5  the  comintMlity  in  which  i*eserves  of  loanable 
cui)ital  are  kej>t,  these  reserves  are  reachetl  and  attracted  by  a 
hi"li  rate  of  interest.  Pereire  asserts  that  {jold  and  silver 
are  comintHlities.  Who  would  deny  it  ?  lie  adds  that  the  rate 
of  interest  is  detenninetl,  not  hy  one  commodity,  hut  hy  the 
total  capital  of  the  country.  As  a  general  law,  this  also  ig 
true.  But  the  precious  metals  are  that  particular  commodity 
in  ichich  banking  reserves  of  loanable  capital  are  kept;  con¬ 
sequently,  a  commodity  of  which  the  scarcity  or  abundance, 
at  a  given  moment,  must  materially  atfect  the  facility’  Avith 
which  loans  can  he  made  and  the  price  to  he  paid  for  them. 
How,  then,  can  it  he  denied  that  any  connexion  exists  l)ctween 
the  rate  of  interest  and  the  relative  quantity  of  hidlion  in  the 
hands  of  hankers  ?  M.  Pereire  asserts,  unequivocally’,  that 
there  is  no  other  means  of  maintaining  the  ahundance  of  gold 
except  hy  the  ])urchase  of  it,  ‘  produits  en  main,'  ignoring  in 
this  statement  the  fact  that  gold  may  he  equally,  and  even  more 
rapidly,  procured  hy  loans,  and  loans  hy  the  attraction  of  in¬ 
terest-  lie  forgets,  as  many  others  have  forgotten,  who  love 
to  assert  that  gold  can  always  he  procured  hy  the  sale  of  com- 
moilitles,  that  there  are  times  and  places  when  other  commodities 
are,  for  the  moment  at  least,  not  wanted  at  all.  All  i)endlng  pro¬ 
mises  to  pay’,  both  here  and  in  France,  are  practically  contracts 
to  ])ay  in  gold  or  notes ;  and  as  the  notes  are  convertible  into 
gold,  all  promises  to  pay  are  virtually  promises  to  ])ay  in  gold. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  these  contracts,  which  must  be  kept 
to  the  day,  a  machinery  is  required  by  which  gold  may  he  imme¬ 
diately,  not  ultimately,  procured,  or  which,  failing  this,  may 
cause  the  paynnent  to  he  deferred.  The  raising  of  the  rate  of 
interest  constitutes  such  a  machinery’,  and,  as  we  believe  it  to  be 
both  theoretically  demonstrable,  and  jwactically  demonstrated, 
the  only  machinery.  ^I.  Pereire  rei>eats,  indeed,  over  and  over 
again,  and  with  every' ornament  of  rhetoric,  that  commerce  wiU 
he  |)aralyse<l.  But  we  see  no  alternative  between  this  remedy, 
])ainful  as  it  is  for  the  moment,  and  an  inconvertible  currency, 
which  is  not  only  ])ainful,  hut,  even  according  to  M.  Pereire's 
own  admission,  absolutely’ ruinous.  ^I.  Pereire  must  remember 
that,  ujxm  his  own  sy’stem,  whoever  gets  at  his  notes  can  get 
at  his  gold.  Therefore,  if  his  notes  get  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  whose  object  is  to  convert  them  into  gold  to 
any'  amount  excceiling  his  stock  of  bullion,  the  note  becomes 
forthwith  inconvertible.  Inconvertibility’  is  thrust  upon  him. 
He  must,  therefore,  show  that  the  foreigners  cannot  get  at  his 
notes.  And  in  one  passage  M.  Pereire  does  show  that  he  has 
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percciveil  the  difficulty.  But  how  would  he  meet  it?  He 
affirms  that  the  Bank  shoidd  refuse  to  discount  for  those  who 
export  (/old,  in  other  Avonls,  should  pluce  notes  beyond  the 
foreiyners'  reach.  ]M.  Pereirc,  the  champion  of  free  trade, 
wishes  to  prohibit  the  export  of  gold!  What  will  he  do?  Will 
hea<huit  this,  or  deny  it?  If  he  admits  it,  he  himself  becomes 
one  of  the  ‘  laggard  professors  of  the  bullion  doctrine  ’  (‘  docteurs 
‘  attardes  de  la  balance  du  commerce  ’).  If  he  denies  it,  his 
imaginary  wall  of  separation  which  protects  him  from  foreign 
(leniaiul  falls  down,  and  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  foreign 
loaninonger  who  is  ready  to  outbid  his  stercotyj)ed  4  per  cent. 
In  all  this  we  are  sup|)osing  M.  Percire’s  vision  to  have  been 
accomidished,  and  money  to  be  as  abundant  at  4  jwjr  cent,  in 
France  as  the  most  sanguine  disciple  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
could  desire.  But  let  us  sec  how  the  foreign  demand  would 
act.  Spain  iw  Italy  avouUI  either  of  them  be  willing  to  bolt 
at  a  gulp  those  magic  ‘  twenty  millions,’  by  which,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  so  marvellous  a  transformation  is  su|)- 
poeed  to  have  been  accomplished.  Italy,  for  many  months, 
offeretl  her  exchequer  bills  at  a  rate  of  1 1  ])er  cent.  Large 
amounts  of  this  security  are  held  by  Paris  bankers.  But  aware 
that  if  the  amount  were  increased,  and  gold  exjiorted  in  ])ay- 
ment,  the  rate  of  interest  in  France  would  rise,  the  Paris 
bankers  dare  not  exceed  a  certain  limit.  But  with  a  maximum 
rate  of  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  Avhere  would  the  limit  be  ? 
The  Paris  bankers — indeed  everyone  in  F ranee,  and  Monsieur 
Pereirc  at  their  head — would  leud  as  much  money  as  they 
could  abroad,  borrowing  it  at  home  at  4,  and  ]H)ckcting 
the  difference.  They  would  borrow  it  at  the  Bank  of 
France  or  at  the  new  comiMJtltivc  bank.  These  notes  would 
immediately  be  presented  and  exchanged  for  gold.  The 
gold  would  be  ex|M)rted  to  Italy  or  S|)ain,  and  the  Italian 
or  the  Spanish  Government  carry  off  that  cheap  capital,  which, 
as  a  financier,  iM.  Pereirc  is  willing  to  o»Fer  to  foreigners  at 
eleven  per  cent.,  but  which,  as  an  author,  he  yearns  to  keep  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workmen  of  Paris  at  four. 

While  the  principles  of  free  trade  are  fully  established,  and 
capital  is  encouraged  to  migrate,  like  any  other  commodity, 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  dearest  market,  it  seems  to  ns,  we 
must  confess,  utterly  futile  to  sup|K)se  that  any  one  country 
which  takes  its  share  in  international  transactions  can  attempt 
to  keep  or  succeed  in  keeping  its  interest  at  a  lower  rate  than 
18  wan-anted  by  the  surrounding  demand.  P(»ssibly  another 
issue  may  be  raised.  The  extent  of  the  foreign  comjtetition 
might  be  called  into  question.  It  might  be  admitted  that. 
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ceteris  paribus,  the  highest  bidder  would  receive  the  available 
capital  of  all  those  countries  which  under  perfect  free  trade 
have  access  to  the  different  naoney-markets,  but  it  might  be 
asketl,  is  the  competition  really  so  brisk  ?  When  we  consider 
what  demands  are  being  made,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
whether  the  artificial  increase  of  the  cajntal  of  one  or  two 
banks  would  exercise  any  appreciable  influence.  We  will  pass 
over  the  demands  of  trade,  the  payments  for  cotton,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  private  industrial  enterprise  throughout  Europe. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  Governments  alone.  Almost  all 
the  Governments,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  America  and 
Africa,  are  competing  and  bidding  against  each  other  to  secure 
loans,  all  eagerly  looking  for  the  cheapest  market  and  the 
best  op|K)rtunity.  The  credit  of  many  is  doubtful,  but  they 
offer  compensation  by  exorbitant  rates.  Turkey  w'ill  take  anv 
sums  at  12  to  15  per  cent.  Egy])t  offers  8  and  9.  Spain 
at  her  wits’  end  even  to  pay  for  the  outfit  of  a  man  of  war, 
offered  11  per  cent,  in  vain,  llussia,  too  proud  to  pay  the 
rates  necessary  to  attract  foreign  capital,  compromises  between 
her  wants  and  her  dignity  by  a  lottery  loan  at  home.  Federal 
America  ajijMjals,  not  in  vain,  to  the  savings  of  Germany,  and 
the  Confederate  States  tempt  the  more  adventurous  English¬ 
man,  forbidden  to  gamble  in  h)tteries  at  home,  by  the  charms 
of  blockade-running  abroad.  Austria,  the  inveterate  borrower 
of  Europe,  whose  Ijorrowing  j>owers  a  few  years  ago  seemed 
well-nigh  exhausted,  has  brought  her  constitutional  revival  to 
market,  and  marks  her  political  progress  by  a  progress  in  her 
debt.  The  minor  States  eagerly  follow  the  example  of  the 
great  Powers,  and  the  movement  seems  to  have  reached 
a  climax  when  we  find  within  the  course  of  a  fortnight  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Montevideo  competing  for  loans  in  the  English 
market.  If  we  add  that  all  these  Governments  are  ready 
not  (mly  to  borrow  for  themselves  but  to  guarantee  interest  on 
any  amount  of  railway  capital,  it  must  surely  be  felt  that  the 
demand  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  M.  Pereire  attempting  to 
stave  it  off  by  tbe  establishment  of  a  French  bank,  is  like 
Mrs.  Partington  and  her  mop  trying  to  keep  off  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic. 

AVe  have  proved,  we  think  demonstrably,  that  with  a 
stereotypeel  rate  of  interest  in  France,  and  that  rate  lower  than 
abroad,  every  French  bank  note  would  at  once  be  converted 
into  gold,  and  that  gold  taken  out  of  the  country.  That  is  to 
say,  M.  Pereire  could  not  keep  his  notes  in  circulation.  Not 
one  of  the  objects  he  pro|K)scs  to  himself  would  be  attained, 
and  France  would  only  have  supplied  other  ct)untries  with 
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cheap  capital  at  an  immense  sacrifice  to  herself.  We  must 
apoloj^ise  to  our  readers  and  to  M.  Pereire,  if  we  have  mis¬ 
taken  Avhat  w'as  jierhaps  intended  as  a  jeu  esprit  for  a  serious 
argument.  AI.  Pereire  is  an  eminent  man.  But  not  even  his 
eminence  would  have  tempted  us  to  examine  and  attempt  the 
refutation  of  propositions  which,  when  nakedly  stated,  in  this 
country  at  least,  carry  their  own  refutation  with  them,  w'ere 
it  not  that  in  reviewing  M.  Pereire’s  poetical  effusion,  we  found 
an  opimrtunity  of  showing  more  clearly  the  ultimate  drift  of 
doctrines,  which  if  boldly  pushetl  to  their  extreme  conclusions 
bv  the  unflinching  logic  of  an  enthusiastic  Frenchman,  seem 
pre|X)sterous  indeed  to  the  j)ractical  English  mind,  yet,  when 
statal,  as  they  often  are  stated  in  this  country,  in  a  vague 
and  less  transparent  fonn,  command  a  certain  amount  of  vague 
and  floating  assent. 

In  England  no  one  would  pretend  that  Government  should 
legislate  to  ])rocure  cheap  money,  or  that  loanable  capital, 
like  any  other  commodity,  Avill  not  seek  the  dearest  market. 
It  will  be  admitted,  we  believe,  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  Government  to  legislate  to  procure  cheaj)  money,  but 
the  assertion  often  made  is  that  the  effect  of  legislation 
has  been  to  make  it  dear.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
our  Bank  Acts  make  money  dearer  than  it  would  naturally 
be;  that  if  the  Bank  were  flowed  to  issue  more  bank  notes, 
or  still  better,  if  the  privilege  of  issue  w'ere  freely  accorded 
to  other  establishments,  or  if  the  capital  of  the  Bank  were 
‘  more  in  projwrtion  with  the  demands  of  the  times,’  that  scarcity 
of  money  which  so  often  occurs  Avoidd  be  remedie<l  and  avoided. 
M.  Pereire,  as  might  be  expected,  agrees  with  this  vieAv. 
He  indeed  renders  justice  to  the  Bank  Act  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  it  has  absolutely  established  the  security  of  the 
bank  note,  though  he  condemns  the  ‘  cast-iron  system  ’  by 
which  that  object  has  been  accomplished,  and  he  establishes  in 
this  respect  a  curious  contrast  between  the  Bank  of  France  and 
our  own  Bank.  Many  persons  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  j)oint 
to  the  Bank  of  France  as  having  secure<l  the  same  object  with 
a  more  elastic  system.  But  on  this  head  M.  Pereire  declares 
them  to  be  utterly  Avrong.  He  is  eloquent  on  the  danger 
which  bank  notes  have  incurred  in  France,  and  he  asserts  over 
and  over  again,  that  the  French  Bank  Directors  have  incurred 
the  gravest  responsibilities  by  imperilling  the  convertibility  of 
the  note.  As  regards,  then,  Avhat  most  of  us  must  consider  to  be 
a  proper  object  of  legislation,  he  considers  that  the  rigid  system 
has  succeeded,  and  that  the  elastic  system  has  failed.  As 
regards  the  cheapness  of  money,  which  most  of  us  consider  au 
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incidental  jK)int,  and  one  with  Avhich  legislation  has  nothing  to 
do,  there  indeetl  he  condemns  the  English  and  French  system 
alike.  ( )nr  readers  cannot  fail  to  observe  what  strong  testi¬ 
mony  he  thus  bears  to  our  success.  In  practicable  objects  he 
admits  that  we  have  accomplisheil,  what  could  be  acconij*lished. 
and  he  only  blames  us  for  not  having  securetl,  what  no  man  of 
sense  could  ex|)ect  us  to  secure,  ‘  cheap  money  under  any  cir- 
‘  cumstances.’  * 

There  is,  however,  a  party  in  England,  comprising  sensible 
men,  who  do  maintain  that  our  legislation  has  made  money 
artificially  dear,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  theirs  is  not  a 
theory'  but  an  established  fact.  They  feel  that  an  additional 
issue  of  bank  notes  at  the  moment  Avoidd  be  an  indisputable 
advantage  to  tbemselves.  If  they  go  to  the  Bank  for  a  loan 
and  the  Bank  practically'  replies,  ‘  I  have  no  notes  to  give  you,’ 
they  not  unnaturally  curse  the  system  which  ])revents  their 
being  accomm(Klated.  ‘  If,’  say  they,  ‘the  bank  could  issue  more 
‘  notes,  we  should  get  them.’  If  a  railway  contractor  has  some 
sjtlendul  scheme  to  carry'  out  but  cannot  place  his  bonds,  be 
argues,  ‘  If  more  bank  notes  Avere  created,  I  should  at  once  get 
‘  my  share  of  them.  That  t<*  me  is  a  ])ractical  fact,  Avhich  no 
‘  theory  can  overthrow.’  But  sup]K)sing  this  to  be  a  real  relief 
to  particidar  individuals,  we  bave  to  intpiire,  Avbat  the  general 
efliect  would  be  on  tbe  community  ?  One  of  tAvo  things  Avould 
hap])en.  Either  by  these  issues  the  aggregate  currency  Avould 
be  depreciated,  and  thus  the  remainder  of  the  community  be 
defrauded,  or,  these  issues  Avould  expel  a  corresj)onding  amount 
of  gold;  the  AA-ithdrawal  of  Avhich  Avould  pinch  one  ]K)rtion  of  the 
community  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  another  had  been  re¬ 
lieved.  AVith  regard  to  these  tAvo  alternatives,  the  convertibility 
of  the  bank  note  Avill  secure  us  against  the  former,  namely,  the 
de]>reciation,  but  ex|X)se  us  to  tbe  latter.  Bank  notes  become 
scarce  Avhen  gold  is  being  exported,  and  the  exportation  of  gold 
is  hindered  by  tbe  scarcity  of  tbe  notes.  If  you  remove  the 
scarcity  by'  additiimal  issues,  Avhat  folloAvs?  You  remove  the 
impediment  to  the  exjAort  of  gold.  If  Ave  only  remember  that 
bank  notes  arc  convertible  into  gold,  this  proposition  is  self- 
evident.  Let  us  sup]Kise  that  in  ansAver  to  the  clamours  of  a 
j)art  of  the  community  the  Bank  should  be  authorised  to  issue 
an  additional  tAvo  millions  of  bank  notes  unrepresented  by  gold. 
Tavo  millions  of  bidlion  Avould,  then,  as  Ave  have  proved,  he 
ex])orted.  The  impediments  will  have  been  removed  not  to 
industry  at  home,  but  to  the  export  of  bullion.  In  other  Avords, 
two  millions  Avill  have  been  added  to  the  j)aper,  and  two  mil¬ 
lions  subtracted  from  the  gold.  The  aggregate  currency  at  the 
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(lis{>osal  of  the  community  will  be  the  same  as  before.  Kelief 
will  have  been  afforded  to  some,  at  the  expense  of  the  screw 
imiKJScd  uiKJii  others.  ‘  But,’  says  the  inanufaeturer,  ‘  1  shall 
‘  have  got  my  notes,  my  credit  will  have  been  saved,  and  my 
‘  labourers  will  have  been  cmployetl,  and  what  does  it  matter  to 
‘  me  if  two  millions  of  gold  have  been  exported.’  We  answer, 
those  two  millions  would  have  been  at  the  disiK)sal  of  another 
portion  of  the  community,  of  other  manufacturers,  of  other 
labourers.  The  aggregate  currency,  Ave  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often,  Avould  be  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that  an 
arbitrary  displacement  Avould  have  taken  ])lace  benefiting  one 
man  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  leavhuj  the  countrif  icith  more 
notes  and  less  gold. 

It  may  be  asked,  Avould  this  in  itself  be  an  evil  ?  Would  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  be  an  advantage  if  two  millions  of  gold 
could  be  set  free  and  replaced  by  tAvo  millions  of  notes — on 
the  suj)])osition,  at  all  events,  that  by  such  a  change  the  con¬ 
vertibility  of  the  note  AAould  not  be  in  the  least  endangered. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  issue  of  the  14,000,000/.  of  bank  notes, 
as  at  present  permitted,  economises  gold  to  that  extent,  that  is, 
economises  Avealth  to  that  extent,  since  gold  is  a  valuable  com¬ 
modity,  aiul  it  may  be  asked,  Avould  not  an  additional  issue  of 
two  millions  be  simply  an  extension  of  the  same  benefit  and  of 
the  same  principle  ?  We  are  ready  to  ansAver  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  but  Avith  this  proviso.  It  Avould  not  increase 
the  facilities  to  trade  and  industry.  It  Avould  have  no  per¬ 
manent  influence  Avhatever  on  our  money  markets.  It  Avould 
have  none  of  those  effects  AA'hich  those  Avho  most  loudly  advo¬ 
cate  those  issues  desire.  But  certainly  the  advantage  w’ould 
be  gained  that  the  supply  of  gold  to  the  world  at  large  Avould 
have  been  increased  by  tAvo  millions,  and  that  England  would 
have  converted  a  certain  small  portion  of  unproductiA'c  capital 
into  productive  capital.  The  gain  to  England  Avould  by  no  means 
be  of  an  indefinite  character.  It  Avould  simply  represent  the 
interest  on  tAvo  millions,  at  most  a  hundred  thousand  iM)unds — a 
valuable  saving,  no  doubt,  especially  if  secured  to  the  State  ; 
but  we  question  whether  the  majority  of  those  Avho  clamour  for 
an  increase  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  Avould  be  satisfied  if  the 
results  attained  by  the  adoption  of  their  favoui’ite  measure  should 
eventually  prove  to  be  limited  to  this  fiscal  advantage.  And  Avith 
regard  to  the  question  of  oct)nomy,  Ave  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a 
striking  passage  from  M.  WoloAvski’s  able  treatise  ‘  On  Banks.’ 
‘  The  more  the  Avealth,’  he  says,  ‘  of  a  country  increases,  the  less 
'  necessity  tliere  is  for  resorting  to  that  sorry  economy  AA’hich 
‘  trenches  on  the  security  of  the  circulation  by  augmenting 


‘  the  j)ro}X)rtion  of  paper.  The  wealth  of  the  community  re- 
‘  presents  an  inverted  ]>yramid,  which  rests  on  the  mechanism 
‘  of  the  circulation.  '^I'he  more  the  amount  of  wealth  increase!, 

‘  the  more  disproportionate  does  the  supixirt  become  to  the 
‘  superincumbent  mass ;  and  the  more  necessary  does  it  become 
‘  to  strengthen  its  solidity.’  iSI.  AVolowski  admits  the  cconoinv, 
but  never  loses  sight  of  its  exact  extent,  and  opposes  as 
strenuously  as  we  dt>  ourselves,  the  notion  that  an  increase  of 
paper  issues  could  for  one  moment  be  cx])ected  to  prove  a 
panacea  for  the  scarcity  of  loanable  capital  and  consequent 
high  rates  of  interest.  The  jmKluctive  capital  of  the  countn- 
is  increased,  as  Ave  have  said,  by  setting  free  an  amount  of 
gold  ;  but  it  is  not  the  loamthle  capital — that  jX)rtion  of  floating 
and  uninvested  capital  Avhich  is  at  the  disjxisal  of  borrowers— 
which  could  be  permanently  augmented  by  such  a  measure. 
A  fraction  of  a  foreign  loan,  or  a  branch  of  one  foreign  rail- 
Avay,  might  immediately  carry  off  the  momentari/  addition  to 
the  loanable  cajntal  made  by  the  issue  of  additional  bank  notes, 
and  not  only  might  do  so,  but  probably  Avould  do  so.  So  long 
as  ire  have  a  convertible  currency,  the  facilities  to  trade  in  no 
way  depend  on  the  issue  of  hank  notes.  Practically  and  to  all 
Intents  and  pur|X)ses  Ave  have  a  gold  currency,  but  economis¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  jxjssible,  the  use  of  gold  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  Avorld,  Avith  certain  fiscal  advantages  to  ourselves.  And 
we  are  by  all  means  disjxtsed  to  carry  the  economy  to  the  Avidest 
extent  compatible  Avith  ]>rudencc,  separating,  however,  entirely 
the  question  of  cheap  or  dear  money  from  the  question  of  economy 
in  the  use  o  f  gold.  We  require  money  for  internal  and  external 
purjxAses,  and  cannot  separate  the  tAvo.  To  attempt  to  separate 
the  tAvo,  or  to  attempt  a  circulation  simply  adapted  for  the 
former,  Avoidd  be  to  sacrifice  our  foreign  commerce,  and,  above 
all  things,  to  interfere  Avith  that  free  export  and  imjx)rt  of 
capital  on  Avhich  Ave  believe  our  commercial  prosjmrity  to 
depend. 

We  believe  aa'c  have  proved  conclusively  that  our  currency 
laws  in  no  Avays  make  money  dear.  They  alloAv  complete 
liberty  to  the  exjx)rt  and  imjx)rt  of  capital,  leaving  them  to  the 
lavAS  of  supjdy  and  demand.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  the  average  rate  has  indeed  been  higher,  and 
this  fact  has  been  currently  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Act,  but 
Avith  this  fact,  avc  contend,  the  Act  has  nothing  to  do.  Our 
readers  Avill  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  main  point  upon 
Avhich  Ave  have  insisted  throughout  this  article  has  been,  that 
money  becomes  scarce  and  dear  from  natural  causes  and  not 
from  legislation,  and  that  the  particular  cause  Avhich  Ave  be- 
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licA'C  to  have  been  in  operation  of  late  has  been  a  foreign 
demand — a  demand  searehinj;  in  its  nature,  and  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  apparent  than  a  home  demand,  because  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  visible  efflux  of  bullion,  which  all  the  public  can 
understand,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  demand  which  high  rates 
of  interest  can  eftectually  check.  An  internal  panic,  leading 
to  an  internal  demand  for  notes  or  coin,  cannot  be  checked. 
You  may  legislate  as  you  will,  but  you  cannot  legislate  for 
panics.  They  occurred  under  the  elastic  system.  They  occur 
under  the  ‘  cast-iron  ’  system.  In  the  one  case  men  believed 
in  unlimited  resources,  undertook  unlimited  engagements,  and 
found  in  the  end,  to  their  cost,  that  the  resources  were  not 
unlimited,  but  limited.  In  the  other  case  they  also  undertake 
unlimited  engagements,  forget  the  cast-iron  system  at  the 
beginning,  and  only  remember  it  at  the  end.  The  catastrophe 
in  the  two  cases  offers  a  singular  contrast.  In  the  first  case, 
believing  in  an  infinite  nudti])lication  of  bank  notes,  men  find 
that  they  come  unexpectedly  to  an  end.  In  the  other  case, 
rushing  into  a  panic  because  by  law  the  bank  notes  are  limited, 
people  claim  to  be  delivered  from  the  j)anic  by  the  suspension 
of  the  limiting  law.  Thus  in  the  end  it  is  the  elastic  system 
which  proves  to  be  a  ‘  cast-iron  ’  system,  because  it  is  there 
limited  by  a  fact ;  but  the  ‘  cast-iron  ’  system  proves  in  reality 
to  be  the  more  elastic,  because  it  is  only  limited  by  a  law.  If 
this  is  admitted,  it  results  that  a  catastrophe  is  certain  in  the 
one  case,  but  in  the  other  not  unavoidable.  Why  has  the 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  both  cases,  when  it 
has  happened,  had  such  an  extraordinary  effect?  liecause 
the  panic  which  it  met  arose  less  from  men  wanting  the 
notes,  than  from  their  believing  that  they  could  not  have  them. 
And  the  restriction  of  the  Act  having  kept  the  circulation 
of  notes  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  this  circumstance,  a 
slight  temporary  addition  could  be  made  Avithout  danger. 
Under  the  elastic  system,  hoAvever,  the  panic  would  not  arise 
until  the  last  note  had  been  issued  Avhich  could  safely  be 
issued,  and  panic  Avould  inevitably  end  in  actual  disaster. 
Thus  the  very  reproach  of  the  Act  of  1844 — the  circumstance 
that  it  has  twice  been  suspended,  and  that  on  each  occasion 
its  suspension  caused  panic  to  cease — becomes  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  main  provisions.  The  Act  was  not  suspended 
from  a  defect  of  the  Act,  but  because  the  public  (and  not  only 
the  general  public,  but  even  the  dealers  of  the  monied  world) 
had  traded  as  if  the  Act  did  not  exist.  Its  provisions  are  for¬ 
gotten  until  it  is  too  late,  notvAuthstanding  the  Aveekly  Avarning 
that  is  given  by  the  published  returns  of  the  Bank.  And  the 
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past  year  has  brought  tliis  fact  out  in  the  strongest  relief.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  year  1857  was  still  comparatively  fresh  in 
men's  recollections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  belief 
j)revailed  that  jHjssibly  on  the  third  occasion,  instead  of  j)er. 
mitting  the  Act  to  fall  and  money-dealers  to  stand,  the  ex- 
jicriment  might  be  tried  of  allowing  the  Act  to  stand,  and 
money-tlealers  to  fall.  The  stoim-signals  were  earlier  raised. 
The  Hank  itself  took  more  vigorous  action  in  time.  Men 
remembered  the  provisions  of  the  .Vet  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  tlie  crisis  has  been  triumphantly  conquered. 

The  most  thoughtful  opjMments  of  the  Hank  Charter  Act 
admit  its  eflicacy  in  most  respects,  but  believe  that  it  is  im- 
lM)teut,  and  even  di.sastrous,  in  an  internal  panic,  and  quote  in 
confirmation  (tf  their  belief  the  well-known  saying  of  Sir  George 
CorucAvall  Lewis,  that  the  harm  which  happened  under  the  Act 
in  a  few  days  made  him  doubt  Avhether  its  great  advantages 
during  the  whole  remaining  ])eriotl  were  not  counterbalanced 
by  that  hann.  This  doubt  seems  to  us  to  involve  the  idea 
that  the  harm  arose  because  of  the  Act.  Hut  in  what  way,  we 
may  ask,  would  the  Act  create  the  harm?  It  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  answered,  by  prohibiting  an  issue  of  bank  notes  which 
might  otherwise  be  issued.  Private  banks  have  been  prohibited 
from  issuing,  and  the  Hank  refuses  to  issue  itself.  Thus  the 
jMtssibility  of  relief  has  been  cut  off.  Hut  is  it  true  that  the 
Hank  Act  has  cut  off  the  means  of  relief?  If  you  cannot 
])rocure  notes,  you  can  ])rocure  gold.  And  if  you  cannot 
procure  gold  you  are  already'  on  dangerous  ground.  It  is  sur- 
])rising  how  entirely  this  fact  is  overlooked.  It  is  said  at  a 
time  of  ])anic  private  bankers  must  have  notes  or  they  must 
suspend  j)avinent,  and  language  is  really  held  as  if  the  circu¬ 
lation  consisted  exclusively'  of  those  notes  of  which  the  issue 
is  limited.  The  circulation  is  not  limited.  It  is  at  least  as 
unlimited  as  the  supply'  of  gold  in  the  world.  And  to  say  that 
trade  must  be  brought  to  a  stand  still  if  fresh  notes  are  not 
issued  is  to  confess  that  fresh  supplies  of  gold  can  no  longer 
be  had.  Hut  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  the  strongest  reason  for 
not  issuing  those  notes  which  profess  to  represent  gold. 

The  argument  is  often  put  in  another  form.  An  internal 
panic,  it  is  said,  results  from  a  break  down  of  credit,  and  a  break 
down  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  a  decrease  in  the  circulation. 
To  issue  bank  notes  at  such  a  time  is  simply'  to  replace  that 
deficit  in  the  circulation.  Xo  doubt  it  may  sometimes  safely 
be  done  when  the  ])anic  is  only'  internal,  and  when  therefore 
the  supjJy  of  gold  is  less  a  matter  of  innx)rtance.  We  will 
not  pretend  to  deny  that  a  special  occasion  might  arise  when  a 
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temporary  emission  of  additional  bank  notes  might  allay  a 
panic  without  doing  specific  harm.  But  Avhen  to  meet  these 
sjKJclal  cases  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  permanent  suspending 
jK)wer  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the  Bank  directors,  or 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  sacrificing  the  certain  and  undoubted  benefits  of  the  Act, 
in  order  to  meet  a  case  where  its  suspension  may  jKJssibly  do 
no  iuimediate  hann.  We  have,  we  trust,  abundantly  shown 
that  countries  engaged  like  England  in  international  trans¬ 
actions  can  rely  oidy  on  the  rate  of  interest  to  determine  the 
supi»ly  of  loanable  cai)ital,  and  that  any  measures  intended  arti¬ 
ficially  to  depress  the  rate  of  interest  disturb  the  free  i>lay  of 
8up[)ly  and  demand.  Temporary  issues  of  additional  bank  notes 
on  such  an  emergency  emj)hatically  constitute  such  measures; 
and  inverting  the  sentiment  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
we  say  of  them,  and  not  of  the  Bank  Act,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  if  any  good  they  can  do  at  the  moment,  can  com¬ 
pensate  the  lasting  injury  they  occasion. 

The  events  of  the  late  financial  year  could  scarcely  be 
discussed  without  some  reference  to  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 
It  has  notoriously  been  on  its  trial.  The  result  has  been,  that 
a  panic,  universally  believed  to  be  unavoidable,  has  not 
occurrc<l.  Had  there  been  any  relaxation,  had  the  trading 
community  not  felt  the  imperious  necessity  of  curtailing 
engagements,  had  not  the  possibility  of  absolutely  exhausting 
the  supplies  of  loanable  capital  been  constantly  before  the 
public  Gew', — instead  of  beginning  the  new  year  wdth  re¬ 
plenished  resources,  with  improved  prospects,  and  unshaken 
confidence  in  our  system,  we  might  have  had  to  look  back  on 
disasters  which,  in  their  magnitude  and  consequences,  might 
have  far  exceeded  any  previous  catastrophes.  An  average  rate 
of  interest  of  seven  per  cent,  has  been  hard  to  bear,  but  the 
lesson  has  been  learnt,  that  a  scarcity  of  capital  is  only  to 
be  remedied  by  outbidding  every  foreign  competitor  for  the 
terajMirary  use  of  that  floating  available  cajdtal  which,  under 
the  modem  organisation  of  international  finance,  is  invariably 
attracted  to  that  country  which  offers  the  highest  price.  And 
however  painful  the  j)rocess  may  have  been,  we  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  without  suspension  of  any 
law,  without  recourse  to  any  empirical  measure  or  question¬ 
able  makeshift,  in  perfect  hannony  with  science  and  states¬ 
manship  on  the  one  hand  and  expediency  on  the  other,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  save  the  commerce  of  the  country  by 
*even  per  cent. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Army  and  Navy  Journal.  New  York  :  1864. 

2.  Rebellion  Record  (1863-4).  New  York. 

3.  The  Bivouac  and  Battle-field  in  Virginia.  By  Captain 
G.  F.  Noyes.  London. 

4.  Atlantic  Monthly.  (April  and  July,  1863.)  Boston. 

5.  Deux  Annves  de  la  Guerre  Americaine.  Par  Eli.SEE  Reclus. 
(Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Oct.  1864.) 

6.  Campagnes  de  Virginie  et  de  Maryland.  Par  F.  Lecomte, 
C'olonel  a  I’Etat-Major  Suisse.  Paris. 

7.  Ta's  Etats  Confedercs  Visites  en  1863.  Par  C.  Giuabd. 
Paris. 

8.  Rejiort  of  the  Sanitary  ^Commission.  Printed  at  New  York 
for  the  Commission. 

‘  ^PliEY  make  war  after  a  fashion  of  their  own,  these  Ameri- 
‘  cans  ;  let  them  kill  each  other  oft’  as  they  i)lease :  there 
‘  is  nothin^  for  us  to  learn  by  studying  their  campaigns,’ 
the  dictum  of  a  distinguishetl  French  ofticer  when  the  narrative 
of  iM‘Clellan’s  expedition  against  Richmond  was  first  given  to 
the  world  by  the  Prince  de  tlpinville.  Containing  some  partial 
truth  in  its  first  words,  this  saying  has  been  abundantly  con¬ 
tradicted  in  the  event,  and  its  caustic  adGce  remains  unheeded, 
save  by  those  who  have  no  leisure  to  give  to  the  history  of 
their  own  time,  or  who  shrink  from  the  toil  inseparable  from 
following  the  thread  of  a  great  contest  through  the  scattered 
and  partial  notices  of  the  day.  Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
indicate,  in  the  briefest  manner,  some  of  the  main  elements  in 
the  struggle,  viewed  solely  in  its  military  aspect,  in  order  to 
understand  the  immense  importance  attached  to  the  subject  by 
the  press  and  people  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 

For  it  is  not  on  the  score  of  its  |)olitical  aspect  alone  that  the 
]>resent  civil  war  is  of  interest  and  value  as  a  study.  The 
world  is  by  no  means  so  near  the  millennium  of  peaceful  arbi¬ 
tration  that  we  can  afford  to  desj)ise  its  teachings  in  a  military 
view ;  and  despite  the  contempt  with  which  American  armies, 
generals,  and  strategists  have  been  abundantly  favoured  from 
European  critics,  such  as  the  one  above  quoted,  we  are  bold 
to  say  that  these  lessons  will  be  the  more  valued  as  they  are 
more  earnestly  studied  and  better  understood.  Against  the 
views  of  this  class  we  might  cite  the  broad  facts  that  it  took 
many  years  of  constant  practical  acquaintance  with  Napoleon’s 
grand  system  of  war  before  his  antagonists  learnt  to  master 
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and  apydy  its  meaner  and  more  obvious  parts  ;  and  that  he  had 
been  long  upon  the  imperial  throne  before  his  conduct  of  great 
campaigns  was  more  than  a  riddle  to  a  very  favoured,  an 
almost  prophetic  few.  We  might  point  out  that  now,  for  the 
first  time,  have  modem  mechanical  appliances  and  military 
improvements  been  used  without  stint  by  land  and  water,  to 
aid  operations  on  the  largest  scale,  and  to  sup])ly  the  short¬ 
comings  of  soldiers  and  leaders.  AVe  might  dwell  upon  (what 
has  been  t<M>  often  forgotten  by  writers  on  this  war)  the 
extremely  careful  theoretical  training  of  the  chiefs  on  cither 
gjdc — so  strangely  contrasted  with  the  rude  material  of  their 
battalions.  AVe  might  even  declare  that,  from  AA"esty)oint 
knowledge  and  American  ingenuity  acting  with  such  advan¬ 
tages  and  such  drawbacks  as  American  generals  have  known, 
examples  of  striking  value  should  have  been  anticipated,  and 
that  to  exj)ect  less  was  but  to  declare  one’s  ignorance  of  the 
details  of  the  subject. 

But  we  prefer  to  take  a  different  course.  The  year  has 
closed  u[)on  a  series  of  operations  so  vast  in  design  and  so 
mteresting  in  detail,  that  it  may  be  broadly  asserted  that 
modem  warfare  aftbrds  none  more  profitable  as  a  study  when 
viewed  with  due  reference  to  the  conditions  of  the  struggle. 
And  the  main  j)articulars  are  already  made  known  to  the  world 
through  reports,  jmblic  and  private,  as  vastly  superior  in 
iccuracy  and  clearness  to  the  wild  extravagancies  which  filled 
the  American  journals  of  three  years  since,  as  AA'ellington’s 
despatches  to  Naymieon’s  bulletins.  The  Xew  York  weekly 
paper,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  alone  more  honest 
and  yiainstaking  information  as  to  the  current  camy)aigns  than 
the  whole  y>ress  of  North  and  South  contained  in  the  days  of 
Pope  and  M‘Clellan.  The  corresjx>ndence  of  one  of  the  chief 
generals,  Sherman,  will  certainly  bear  comy)arison  with  any¬ 
thing  of  its  class  which  nuKlern  military  literature  can  ymoduce, 
whilst  others  are  not  far  behind  him.  AVe  y)roy)ose,  therefore, 
briefly  to  trace  out  the  events  of  the  year,  with  a  view  to 
illustrate  the  military  lessons  involved  in  its  history,  and  to 
point  out  how  the  y^ecidiar  features  of  American  w'arfare  have 
gradually  been  elaborated  by  experience  into  a  comydete  system  ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  interesting 
materials  should  we  fail  in  our  task. 

The  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  1804  had  been  fairly 
foreshadowed  by  AI‘Clellan  long  before,  when  he  devised  the 
plan  of  crushing  the  Seceding  States  by  a  s}'stem  of  combined 
attacks,  set  forth  in  his  memorandum  t)f  4th  August,  1861 
(submitted  to  the  President  on  his  aytyxuntment  as  (leneral-in- 
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Chief),  and  known  as  the  Anaconda  strategy.  But  the  measure 
of  tlie  gigantic  power  needed  for  the  completion  of  that  plan 
a.s  regarded  the  Central  Border  States  wa.s  still  more  truly 
taken  by  an  officer  at  that  time  unknown  to  fame,  and  just 
emerging,  with  a  crowd  of  others,  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
lower  regimental  commissions  of  the  tdd  regular  army  into 
the  sudden  and  unstable*  dignity  of  a  general  of  volunteers. 
Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  offence  given  to  the  more  sanguine 
spirits  at  AVashington,  when  Sherman,  fresh  in  his  Western 
duties,  made  the  bold  official  statement,  that  ‘it  would  take 
‘  200,000  men  to  bring  Kentucky  back  into  the  Union.’  This 
])ro|)hecy  cost  the  author,  as  is  well  known,  the  |)ostof  Chief  of 
Staff,  for  which  M‘Clellan  had  designed  him.  Thus  was  he  saved 
— happily  for  his  own  Interest — from  being  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
grace  which  soon  succee<le«l  the  tcm|K>rary  )K>wer  twice  gi’anted 
‘  the  Young  Xajxjleon’  in  the  hour  of  disaster  and  panic.  Yet 
he  was  marked,  like  his  then  commander,  for  an  unpopular  man, 
and  charged  wdth  covering  his  own  inefficiency  *by  creating 
needless  difficulties  in  his  superiors’  way.  Xot  even  the  report 
of  Cl  rant,  his  innneillatc  suj)erior  in  the  Cumberland  oampmgn, 
that  to  his  division  the  safety  of  the  half-routed  anuy  at 
I’ittsburg  Landing  was  due,  save<l  him  from  supersession  at 
the  cud  of  the  same  year  (1862),  when,  with  a  .separate  column 
of  tr<.M>ps,  he  was  detachetl,  on  iinjverfect  information,  to  make 
a  ho|)eless  assault  ui)on  the  wH»rks  of  Vicksburg.  Grant,  how¬ 
ever,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  lose  a  lieutenant  who  had 
served  him  so  well;  and  retaine<l,  by  his  desire,  in  commanded 
one  of  the  three  corps  on  the  Mississippi,  Shennan  co-operated 
most  usefully  in  the  bold  movement  winch  won  Vicksburg  for 
the  Union.  It  is  generally  understood  in  the  Federal  army 
of  the  West  that  tlie  success  achieved  at  that  place  was  due 
greatly  to  the  ability  wdth  which  he  aided  to  ]dan  its  de¬ 
tails,  and  the  energy  with  which  both  he  and  AFPherson  cou- 
ihu'tcd  their  corps  throughout  the  campaign.  These  officers 
had  been  first  brought  forward  and  praised  by  Grant;  audit 
should  be  observed,  to  the  credit  of  that  general’s  choice,  that 
each  of  them,  in  his  iiart,  showed  an  efficiency  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  elalxjrate  slowness  of  the  third  commander. 


*  The  commissions  of  Federal  volunteer  officers,  generals  included, 
expire  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  the  war  lasts  so  long.  The 
Government  have,  therefore,  the  simplest  possible  means  of  getting 
rid  of  any  who  oppose  or  come  short  of  its  will.  Thus  Keyes  and 
Franklin — high  placed  in  the  old  army  of  the  Potomac — have  been 
sutfered  to  drop  into  their  former  inferior  commissions  in  the  regular 
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M‘Clernan(l,  who  had  been  selected  by  Stanton  to  supersede 
Sherman  after  the  failure  of  the  winter. 

Before  this  period  the  military  chapter  of  ^I‘Clellan’s  life 
had  closed,  apparently  for  ever.  Whilst  Sherman  was  re¬ 
trieving  his  first  mistake  at  Vicksburg,  the  former  (whose 
avowed  op|X)sition  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  given  the 
President  fair  cause  to  suj>ersede  him)  was  dwelling  in  retire¬ 
ment  and  official  disgrace,  and  becoming  a  mere  obstruction  to 
the  army  that  had  once  known  and  worshipped  his  person.  No 
longer  dreaded  as  a  Monk  at  Washington,  he  was  yet,  by 
common  consent,  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  opjionent  of 
the  Government  under  the  constitutional  laws  ;  and  the  publica¬ 
tion — long  delayed  by  the  Washington  officials — of  his  report 
on  the  early  Potomac  campaigns,  added  to  his  reputation  for 
juilgment,  and  swelled  the  |)opularity  which  had  already  marked 
him  as  the  choice  of  the  Democrats  for  the  forthcoming  election. 

Meanwhile,  another  and  a  surer  ])ath  to  power  in  this 
great  contest  lay  before  Sherman  and  his  chief  in  the  West. 
The  sword  of  victory  which  Grant  waved  over  Vicksburg  was 
destined  to  win  him  triumphs  before  the  year  should  close,  and 
to  give  him  the  unchallenged  position  of  the  first  soldier  of  the 
Union.  His  late  campaign  had  shown  a  well-jdanned  strategy 
triumphing  over  great  natural  difficulties  and  elaborate  defences 
by  the  bold  execution  of  lus  march  up)n  the  enemy’s  rear,  and 
his  after  patient  watching.  His  next  was  to  prove  him  the 
ready  general  who,  at  close  distance,  can  search  out  the  weak 
points  of  his  enemy’s  position,  and  use  his  own  forces  with 
tactical  dexterity  to  pierce  them.  A  peri(xl  of  enforced  re¬ 
tirement  from  a  severe  accident  passed  by  and  found  him 
restored  to  »luty  at  a  most  critical  juncture  of  the  Avar. 

Rosecrans,  shut  into  his  entrenchments  at  Chattanewga  Avith 
the  relics  of  his  army,  after  his  great  defeat  by  Bragg,  was 
allowed,  indeed,  by  the  latter  to  lie  there  undisturberl ;  but  being 
cut  otf  from  his  former  line  of  sup[>lles  along  the  Tennessee,  AA'as 
unable  to  bring  uj)  sufficient  for  his  needs  over  the  inefficient  roads 
open  to  him  nortliAA-ard  across  the  river.  From  Avhole  rations 
his  40,000  men  Avere  reducetl  to  half  and  quarter  issues,  Avhilst 
his  grim  self-containetl  antagonist,  Avatching  from  strong  lines 
of  circumvallation  on  the  hills  above  the  ])rogress  of  Avant  in 
the  wcakenetl  force,  l<K)ketl  for  the  fast-coming  hour  Avhen 
starvation  should  compel  the  Fetlerals  to  abandon  their  strong¬ 
hold.  But  his  strategy  proved  too  fine  for  the  lesser  means  of 
the  Confederates,  Avho  had  no  subordinate  forces  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  design  by  oj)[)osing  the  reinforcements  noAv  hast¬ 
ening  to  the  decisive  |K)int. 
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The  patient  Fetleral  soldiery  had  not  yet  passed  from  niur- 
inur  into  open  discontent,  when  it  was  announced  in  their  camp 
that  Rosecrans  was  disjdaccd  for  Thomas  (to  whose  valour 
and  conduct  the  anny  had  owetl  its  escape  on  the  Chicka- 
maufra),  and  that  the  new  chief  was  forthwith  to  he  succoured 
by  the  conquerors  of  Vicksbur<i.  In  the  middle  of  October, 
Orant,  recovered  from  his  fall,  had  arrived  in  Kentucky,  in 
anticipation  of  some  such  order  as  that  which  at  once  placed 
him  in  su])reme  char{;e  of  the  whole  force  west  of  the  Alle- 
•jhanies,  wliich  had  just  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
two  veteran  corps,  brought  by  Hooker  from  the  army  of 
Aleade.  It  is  foreign  to  t)ur  present  purj)ose  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  means  which  Grant  ])ursued  for  the  relief  of 
Rosecrans  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  adversary.  The  next 
six  weeks  of  the  campaign  of  Chattanooga  are,  however,  of 
more  interest  by  far  than  our  readers  would  perhaps  acknow¬ 
ledge  on  their  jiresent  information.  AVe  would  say,  therefore, 
tJiat  the  surprise  of  the  river  passage  near  Bragg’s  centre  bv 
Smith,  and  the  manoeuvring  by  Avhich  the  Confederate  lines 
were  forced  by  Grant,  a  month  later,  at  the  battle  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  are,  as  tactical  achievements,  far  fitter  to  be  classed  with 
the  best  feats  of  Xajn^leon  and  Wellington  than  any  advantage 
won  by  a  European  general  since  the  days  of  those  giants  of 
w  ar.  Wc  assert  this  without  fear  of  any  contradiction  from 
those  who  examine  the  subject  with  care  and  give  their  verdict 
with  eandour.  They  will  find  in  the  well-prepared  and  tho¬ 
roughly  executed  details  of  these  affairs  none  of  the  blind 
uncertain  striking  which  won  the  Alma  and  Magenta.  The 
American  advantages  xvere  gained  simply  by  judicious  use  of 
the  means  at  command,  and  that  against  troops  superior  in 
morale,  if  m)t  in  disci))line. 

We  shall  ])robably  hear  it  alleged  by  a  certain  class  of  critics, 
that  the  circumstances  arc  so  different  as  to  defy  comparisem. 
‘  In  nuKlern  warfare — in  Europe,  at  least  ’ — such  an  one  would 
say,  ‘  we  do  not  expect  to  have  the  opportunity'  of  lying  weeks 

•  before  an  adversary’s  lines,  and  feeling  for  the  vulnerable 

*  ]K)ints.’  Indeed  I  And  when  history  writes  the  full  story  of 
tlie  Crimean  war,  does  our  objector  sup|K>sc  her  pen  w'ill  pass 
Avithout  notice  the  winter  and  spring  that  closetl  it,  Avhen 
200,000  allies  sOnid  idly  before  the  inferior  and  sickly'  army 
that  defied  them  from  Mackenzie’s  Heights?  Would  Xa))oleon 
or  Wellington,  or  Lee,  or  Grant,  have  suffered  this  inaction 
in  fretnt,  and  the  enemy’s  free  supply  behind,  Avhen  both  his 
Hanks  were  turned  by  steam-propelled  Heets  ?  We  know  a 
faithful  answer  avouUI  be  ill-relished  in  the  higher  military 
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circles  of  France  or  England.  But  we  must  return  to  our 

subject. 

Sherman,  now  heading  Grant’s  old  army  of  the  Cumberland, 
used  such  diligence  in  transhipping  it  from  Vicksburg  to 
Memphis,  and  in  moving  thence  to  the  Upper  Tennessee,  that 
he  reached  the  scene  of  conflict  soon  after  his  chief  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  Bragg’s  left  back  from  the  river,  and  so 
opening  the  long-disused  railroad  to  within  eight  miles  of  the 
beleaguered  camp.  Joined  by  his  trusted  lieutenant,  and 
having  given  Thomas’s  two  corps  time  for  refreshment,  the 
Federal  commander  fought  and  won  the  decisive  battle  of 
the  Clouds*  of  the  25th  November:  but  he  had,  whilst  waiting 
for  Sherman,  skilfully  made  such  previous  demonstration-s 
against  Bragg’s  |)osition  as  prevented  that  general  from  rein¬ 
forcing  Longstreet  in  the  separate  operations  against  Knox¬ 
ville,  undertaken  immediately  after  (j^ant’s  first  relief  of 
Thomas  had  foiled  the  confe<lerate  designs  on  Chattanooga. 

The  victory  of  the  25th  November  ottered  a  pressing  temp¬ 
tation  to  the  F ederal  general ;  for  Bragg’s  army  —  never 
too  high  in  morale — was  so  reduced  in  spirit  by  large  losses 
of  men  and  guns  as  to  be  left  in  no  fit  state  to  resist  the 
advance  of  the  invader  into  Georgia.  The  work  of  piercing 
that  vast  and  ill-populated  State  was  reserved,  however,  for  a 
more  convenient  season  and  more  matured  means.  Bold  as 
Grant  had  shown  himself,  he  had  no  mind  to  plunge  deeply 
into  the  enemy’s  country  without  a  full  supply  of  transport, 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  in  order  the  line  of  railroad 
which  he  must  follow.  Moreover,  if  provided  with  these 
necessaries,  the  invasion  of  Georgia  would  demand  the  whole 
strength  of  his  force ;  and  his  information  from  Knoxville  told 
him  that  immediate  succour  was  called  for  by  Burnside.  The 
troops  under  that  general  had  almost  exhausted  their  8tore.s, 
and  dared  not  venture  from  their  works  to  face  Longstreet’s 
investing  corps,  which,  though  but  little  suj)erior  in  numbers, 
had  decisively  shown  its  superiority  in  open  field  in  their  i'a]>id 
advance  upon  the  place. 

Sherman,  who  had  done  excellent  service  at  the  head  of  the 
Federal  left  wing  in  the  battle,  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
relieving  Knoxville,  at  first  committed  to  (i ranger,  who  had 
failed  to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  From  the 


•  Some  of  the  groum)  over  which  Hooker  moved  on  this  occasion 
to  liis  attack  on  the  lines  of  Lookout  Mountain  is  more  than  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Hence  the  favourite  Federal  name  for  their 
important  victory. 
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moment  of  the  former’s  assuming  the  command  of  the  column 
delay  ceased  and  imaginary  dangers  vanished.  A  rapid  march 
brought  the  united  forces  of  the  two  generals  upon  the  flank  of 
Longstreet’s  lines,  just  within  twenty-four  hours  (so  nicely  were 
Grant’s  combinations  timed)  of  the  period  fixed  by  Burnside  a» 
the  latest  to  which  he  could  hold  out.  Baffled  by  this  activity, 
the  Confederates  retreated  northward,  in  order  to  cover  the 
southwest  of  Virginia,  and  maintain  the  openings  thence  into 
Tennessee.  Sherman  found  the  general  he  had  rescued  in 
failing  health,  and  but  little  disposed  to  assume  the  offensive 
against  his  late  besiegers.  Leaving  therefore  Granger  and  his 
corps  as  an  addition  to  Burnside’s  command,  he  returned  to 
Chattanooga,  and  thence  to  his  special  district  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  where  the  new  year  found  him  preparing  for  separate 
operations.  That  which  had  closed  had  fully  verifi^  the 
correctness  of  his  onco  scouted  ])rophecy.  It  had  also  shown 
the  sagacious  thinker  to  be  a  practical  soldier  of  high  order, 
and  placed  him  second  in  the  estimation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  Grant  alone ;  whilst,  with  more  farseeing  instinct, 
the  Confederates  held  him  for  the  most  formidable  of  their 
foes. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  u|)on  the  history  of  the  year 
preceding  that  which  forms  our  main  subject,  because  the 
public  on  this  side  the  Atlantic — relying  too  much  upon  the 
letters  of  one  or  two  brilliant  but  partial  writers — has  been 
greatly  misled  as  to  the  true  characters  and  jwwers  of  the  chief 
Federal  generals.  It  is  well  enough  to  smile  at  the  easy 
ignorance  of  the  Frenchman  who  takes  his  view  of  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  from  the  brilliant  but  strikingly  inac¬ 
curate  summary  of  M.  Elisee  Reclus.  *  Yet  wherein  is  he  worse 
informed  than  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  ‘  Times,’  who  forms 
his  ideas  of  Grant’s  character  solely  from  the  partisan  letters 
from  New  York,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  mere  butcher  of  men 
placed  accidentally  in  high  command?  How  does  this  view 
meet  the  fact  that  he  has  successively  conducted  to  brilliant 
issues,  under  different  circumstances  in  each  case,  three  of  the 
most  striking  campaigns  in  modern  war  ?  To  what  special 
causes  it  is  due  that  the  reputation  Grant  had  gained  in  the 
West  was  not  to  be  enhanced  in  Virginia,  we  propose  to  point 

•  We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  errors  of  this  writer  in  detail. 
Our  readers  may  judge  of  the  value  of  an  historical  essay  which, 
more  than  two  gears  after  Lee’s  invasion  of  Maryland,  represents  his 
little  army  (following  literally  the  first  wild  telegrapli  of  alarm)  as 
composed  of  from  150,000  to  200,000  men  !  It  has  been  long  since 
know'n  as  little  more  than  one-third  the  least  of  these  estimates. 
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briefly  in  the  sequel  of  these  remarks.  Their  object  has  been 
to  brinjr  before  the  reader  the  previous  services  of  the  Federal 
generals,  whose  doings  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  past  year’s 
history ;  and  but  a  moment’s  thought  is  needed  to  note  the 
immense  advantages  which  their  own  experience  and  that 
of  their  armies  offered  them,  w'hen  contrasted  with  the  rude 
means  and  limited  practical  kmtwledge  wth  which  M‘Clellaii 
moved  to  a  similar  task  two  years  before.  The  world  should 
know  (let  those  who  doubt  it  read  the  story  in  the  pages  of 
Colonel  Lecomte,  an  ardent  Abolitionist  and  firm  sympathiser 
with  the  Federal  cause)  that  the  latter  general  led  against 
Richmond  a  half-trained  army  founded  on  the  nucleus  of  the 
fugitives  of  Bull’s  Run  ;  divided  into  corps  under  generals  wh(» 
had  personally  sat  in  judgment  on  and  voted  against  his  plan  ; 
and  officered  entirely  by  men  who  owed  their  commissions  to 
local  interest  mth  the  Governors  of  their  States,  untested  as  to 
their  competency  and  new  to  their  least  duties.  He  was  serving 
under  a  President  jealous  for  his  own  rejected  plan,  and  a 
Minister  bitterly  hostile.  His  whole  strategy  was  to  be  made 
subordinate  to  a  defence  of  Washington  against  the  imaginary 
danger,  conjured  up  by  the  fears  of  Lincoln,  of  an  assault  fi-om 
a  Confederate  army  against  the  capital  which  Johnston  had 
hesitated  to  attack  in  the  full  flush  of  the  autumn’s  victory. 
The  country  before  him  was  imperfectly  known,  and  his  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  enemy’s  force  so  vague  as  only  to  mislead  him. 
He  laboured,  in  fact,  under  a  combination  of  disadvantages  the 
whole  of  which  had  disappeared,  or  been  completely  reversed, 
when  his  mantle  fell  upon  Grant.  Hampered  by  these  serious 
drawbacks — having  seen  nothing  (save  as  a  looker-on  at 
Sebastopol’s  slow  siege)  of  that  ‘  war  on  a  large  scale  ’  which 
Napoleon  declared  to  be  indispensable  in  the  training  of  a 
general — and  by  nature  certainly  of  cautious  mind—  no  wonder 
that  M‘Clellan  before  Richmond  showed  a  slowness  and  want 
of  vigour  which  those  who  had  done  most  to  create  were  the 
first  to  condemn.  That  the  conception  of  his  plan  was  able, 
and  probably  the.  very  best  under  the  circumstances,  Avill  be 
found  to  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  events  we  proceed  to 
relate. 

The  year  1864  opened  in  gloom  for  the  Confederate  cause. 
Though  Lee  still  held  his  own  in  Virginia,  the  lustre  of  his 
early  victoines  had  been  much  tarnished  by  the  failure  of  his 
second  invasion  of  the  North,  and  the  signal  defeat  of  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Bragg’s  laurels  of  Chickamauga  had  faded  in  the  slack 
pursuit  of  his  advantage,  and  the  disaster  of  Chattanooga  had 
forced  the  President,  despite  strong  personal  regard,  to  strip 
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him  of  his  command  and  transfer  it  to  Johnston,  reputed  on  ill 
terms  with  his  Government  ever  since  the  days  of  Vicksburg. 
Longstreet’s  prestige  had  been  broken  by  his  ill  success  against 
Hooker  whilst  under  Bragg ;  nor  had  his  operations  against 
Knoxville  (where  his  most  decisive  attempt  had  been  severely 
repulsed)  done  much  to  win  him  a  name  for  independent 
generalship.  The  Mississippi  was  now  traversed  so  regularly 
by  the  Federal  gunboats  that  communication  had  become  very 
difficult  between  Richmond  and  the  Confederates  in  the  far 
West;  and  these  seemed  to  be  steadily  receding  before  the 
progress  of  the  invaders  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The 
strong  forces  of  Banks  near  New  Orleans,  and  Shennan  at 
Vicksburg  were  understooil  to  be  threatening  Mobile,  and 
deterred  from  marching  on  that  city  far  more  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  route  than  by  the  petty  force  of  conscripts  which  Polk 
was  gathering  near  Montgomery  to  protect  it.  jMany  of  the 
more  sanguine  spirits  of  the  North  believed  that  their  enemy 
was  wholly  incapable  of  replacing  his  losses  in  men  of  the 
prerious  autumn ;  and  the  Federal  Cabinet,  anxious  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  supposed  exhaustion,  directed  their  generals  to 
seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  an  offensive  movement  in  each 
quarter.  Not  that  it  was  hoped  at  once  to  pierce  the  vitals  of 
the  Secession  ;  but  rather  so  to  occupy  the  Confederate  armies 
as  to  prevent  their  being  recruited  to  an  efficient  point  before 
spring  should  fully  break. 

In  Virginia  their  will  had  but  slight  effect ;  for  Meade,  a 
man  of  iirm  but  cautious  mind,  who  had  risked  his  command 
rather  than  attempt  a  rash  advance  in  the  early  winter,  was 
as  little  inclined  to  begin  it  now  that  the  roads  before  him  were 
converted  into  tracks  of  mud.  The  only  movement  of  his  in¬ 
fantry,  therefore,  was  that  made  at  the  end  of  February  as  a 
feint  on  the  Upper  Kupidan,  in  order  to  cover  the  departure 
from  the  other  wing  of  his  anny  of  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgren,  who  had  undertaken  to  surprise  the 
city  of  Richmond.  Their  expedition  for  the  purpose  utterly 
failed,  as  is  well  known ;  resulting  only  in  the  death  of  its 
gallant  young  leader,  and  in  embittering  the  already  fierce  pas¬ 
sions  of  either  side. 

Still  more  disastrous  was  the  issue  of  an  attempt  made  (as 
published  documents  have  since  shown)  by  the  personal  order 
of  President  Lincoln  for  the  recovery  of  Florida  to  the  Union. 
The  design  appears  to  have  been  to  seize  and  occupy  posts  on 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  chief  j)art  of  the 
State,  so  as  to  sever  the  latter  from  its  Confederate  sisters. 
The  march  inland  for  this  object  was  watched  by  General 
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Finegan,  who  defended  the  district;  and  at  Olustee,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  he  surprised  and  routed  the  invading  column 
of  6,000  men  under  Seymour  so  decisively,  as  to  drive  it  back 
with  the  loss  of  one-third  its  numbers,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  expedition  altogether. 

Grant  resting  at  this  time  in  his  laurels  at  Chattanooga,  and 
anticipating  his  speedy  promotion  to  the  control  of  the  whole 
Union  anny,  was  but  little  inclined  to  begin  an  incomplete 
campaign.  In  thought  he  was  already  resolving  plans  for 
such  an  invasion  of  Virginia  as  might  crown  his  triumphs  by 
the  conquest  of  Richmond,  the  favourite  object  of  Federal 
enterprise.  The  advance  he  directed  of  Thomas’s  troops  from 
Chattanooga  at  the  end  of  February  was  therefore  not  much 
pressed.  Their  demonstration  had,  however,  the  eifect  of  re¬ 
vealing  the  true  position  of  the  Confederate  army  defending 
Georgia,  and  of  preventing  .Johnston  from  marching  detach¬ 
ments  to  assist  Polk  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Alabama, 
now  seriously  alanned  by  the  approach  of  Shennan. 

That  general  had  begun  a  movement  of  a  kind  but  ill  com¬ 
prehended  at  the  time  by  friend  or  foe,  but  which  in  reality  is 
well  worthy  of  a  study.  In  this  first  bold  attempt  to  revo¬ 
lutionise  the  whole  principles  of  the  F'ederal  war  lay  the.  germ 
of  his  now  famous  inarch  from  Atlanta,  with  its  momentous 
consequences.  It  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  it  had  been  held  as  a  maxim  in  the  campaigns 
of  three  years,  that  the  cumbrous  armies  of  theFederals  should 
never  be  more  than  one  day’s  march  from  their  system  of 
supply  by  railroad  or  navigable  river.  Readers  of  the  ‘  Cam- 
‘  pagne  de  Potinnac  ’  nnll  recollect  that  this  condition  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  inevitable  by  M‘Clellan  at  the  opening  of  the  war ; 
and  upon  it  all  operations  had  been  framed,  wth  the  single 
striking  exception  of  Grant’s  march  on  the  rear  of  Vicksburg. 
In  that  instance,  however,  the  strategy  of  the  Union  general 
had  been  baseil  upon  the  ascertained  facts  (proved  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  cavalry  expedition  under  Grierson)  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  country  invaded  to  arrest 
his  progress,  and  that  a  few  days  of  advance  would  bring  him 
on  the  enemy’s  depot  at  .Tackson  (distant  seventy  miles  only 
from  his  point  of  debarkation)  and  a  still  shorter  time  thence  to 
the  Yazoo,  where  he  counted  on  obtaining  supplies  from  the  fleet 
of  Porter.  High  as  Grant’s  name  stood  even  then  for  ability, 
Lincoln  judged  the  risk  to  be  undergone  too  great,  and  opposed 
the  project ;  and  although  its  success  was  so  striking,  his  ob¬ 
jection  was  certainly  justified  by  the  precedents  of  the  war. 
Had  Pemberton  been  a  more  active  general,  and  less  mistaken 
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ill  his  \'iew  of  his  duty  as  regarded  Vicksburg*,  the  campaign 
might  possibly  have  proved  a  greater  disaster  to  the  Federals 
than  it  did  to  their  enemies  as  the  event  fell  out 

We  have  seen  that  Sherman  took  a  very  active  part  in  this 
grand  operation,  and  found  in  it  no  doubt  much  matter  for  his 
busy  brain  to  work  on.  If  a  march  of  one  hundred  miles,  on 
jirinciples  akin  to  those  which  guide  the  action  of  generals  in 
ordinary  countries,  had  brought  such  fortune  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  might  not  a  repetition  of  such  movements  across  the 
weaker  and  more  open  parts  of  the  Confederacy  be  employed 
as  the  quick  means  of  destroying  its  resources,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  struggle  ? — was  the  question  which  occupied  his  mind. 
The  general  answer  to  an  ordinary  thinker  is  well  given  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  work  of  Captain  Noyes,  himself  a 
Federal  staff-officer,  and  one  evidently  gifted  with  intelligence 
and  observant  jiower : — 

‘One  important  fact  touching  this  question  of  transportation  dif¬ 
ferences  our  own  country  from  Europe,  and  forbids  any  proper  paral¬ 
lelism,  or  fair  comparisons  between  any  American  and  a  European 
campaign.  Europe  is  densely  populated  and  highly  cultivated,  and 
ii  general  is  thus  able  to  march  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  special 
base  of  supply,  subsisting  his  men  upon  provisions  found  in  the  cities 
and  agricultural  districts  of  his  enemy.  In  our  own  country,  with 
its  immense  tracts  of  uncultivated  and  sparsely-settled  land,  one  of 
the  first  questions  which  confronts  a  general,  when  planning  a  cam¬ 
paign  is,  How  shall  I  get  supplies  to  my  men  ?  Poor  impoverished 
Virginia,  for  example,  is  hardly  able,  in  many  districts,  to  keep  the 
breath  of  life  in  her  own  children,  and  there  is  probably  not  surplus 
food  enough  in  the  rebel  portion  of  the  State  to  subsist  our  army 
for  a  week.  Let  anyone  take  his  map  and  see  what  a  large  portion 
of  the  land  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation  is  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  he  will  be  able  to  foresee  the  pro¬ 
bable  fate  of  an  army  which  attempts  to  march  through  these  States 
without  cumbersome  waggon  trains.  I  know  of  but  one  way  to  avoid 
this  despair  of  quarter-masters,  and  that  is  by  simply  avoiding  war 
altogether.  Unless  while  moving  over  well-graded  roads,  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  is  about  the  space  required  by  each  long,  cloth-covered 
waggon  and  its  team  ;  and  thus  the  trains  of  a  division  will  extend 
over  some  three  miles  of  road.  If  a  trace  break  in  the  narrow  road¬ 
way,  the  division  in  rear  is  delayed  until  it  is  mended  ;  if  a  wheel 
come  off,  the  troops  behind  must  halt  until  it  is  replaced.’ 

But  Sherman  had  resolved,  by  ])raetical  experiment  in  this 
matter,  to  trace  exactly  the  division  of  the  difficult  from  the 


■*  Johnston’s  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Pemberton  in  this  affair 
puts  his  errors  in  the  plainest  light.  Until  once  enclosed,  he  appears 
to  have  done  everything  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 
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impossible ;  and  his  expedition  to  the  Alabama  frontier,  which 
we  have  now  to  notice,  was  of  a  thoroughly  tentative  order. 
Its  ostensible  design  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  reach  and 
destroy  the  railroad  from  Ohio,  which  skirts  the  State  of 
Mississippi  on  the  Avestern  edge,  and  which,  marking  roughly  the 
separation  between  it  and  Alabama,  makes  its  way  due  south¬ 
ward  from  Corinth,  near  the  Tennessee  River  to  Mobile :  in 
the  second,  if  it  was  found  feasible,  to  descend  uj)on  that  city 
by  the  landward  approach. 

At  Vicksburg  he  had  two  corps  of  infantry,  numbering 
25,000  men,  under  Hurlbut  and  M'Pherson,  both  highly 
competent  officers,  and  the  latter  of  extraordinary  activity. 
But  the  army  was  nearly  destitute  of  cavalry,  for  his  force  of 
that  arm  was  being  collected  at  Memphis,  200  miles  to  the 
north,  and  was  intended  to  act  on  a  separate  line.  The  main 
reason  alleged  for  this — the  one  weak  jx)int  in  his  combination 
— was  simply  that  he  had  resolved  to  carry  with  him  a  full 
supply  of  w'aggons  for  the  needs  of  his  main  column  for  twenty 
days ;  and  the  beasts  required  for  this  purjwse  were  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  he  believed  it  imjtossible  to  subsist  both  them  and  the 
7,000  cavalry  by  foraging  on  the  same  line  of  an  almost  de¬ 
populated  country.  He  took  Avith  himj  therefore,  but  a  feAv 
squadrons,  and  began  his  oaati  march  on  the  3rd  February, 
having  directed  General  W.  S.  Smith  (not  the  W.  F.  Smith 
of  Potomac  and  Chattanooga  repute)  to  lead  the  horse  from 
Memphis  across  country  to  meet  him  near  Meridian,  the  point 
where  he  intended  to  strike  the  railroa^l.  Within  three  days 
his  advanced  guard  Avas  briskly  engaged  Avith  the  cavalry  of 
Stephen  Lee  (avIio  had  been  jdaced  to  observe  his  movements), 
and  the  latter  soon  discovered  that  the  invading  column  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  infantry.  Leaving  it  therefore  to 
the  opposition  of  Polk,  Avho  had  15,000  men  on  the  Tombigbee 
river  beyond  the  railroad,  Lee  marched  rapidly  nortliAvard,  and 
joined  General  Forrest,  Avho  Avivs  retiring  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Memphis  before  the  advance  of  Smith.  The  Federal 
cavalry  attained  a  point  on  the  railroad  about  ninety  miles 
south  of  Corintl',,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  it  up  w'hen 
their  adversaries,  having  united  their  commands,  fell  on  them. 
A  series  of  skirmishes  folloAved,  in  which  the  Confederates  had 
greatly  the  advantage,  and  forced  Smith  back  to  Memphis, 
with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and  many  prisoners.  Lee’s  happy 
combination  had  in  fact  ruined  the  success  of  Sherman’s  enter¬ 
prise,  except  as  to  its  raiding  character. 

Without  serious  opposition  that  general  reached  Meridian, 
130  miles  from  his  starting  ])oint,  on  Uie  14th,  liaAing  moved 
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Ins  heavy  train  onward  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve  miles  a-day, 
notwithstanding  that  the  bridges  were  burnt,  and  the  roads  in 
many  places  obstructed  by  masses  of  felled  trees.  Posting  hU 
divisions  carefully  to  cover  his  proceedings,  he  employed  the 
next  five  days  in  completely  destroying  the  railroad  in  each 
direction,  Aleridian  being  the  junction  point  for  a  branch  east¬ 
ward  through  the  centre  of  Alabama.  He  was  little  interrupted 
by  the  j)arties  of  Polk,  who  judged  it  more  advisable  to  keep  his 
weak  force  together,  aud  Avatch  for  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  Federals  when  they  continued  their  advance  on  Montgomery 
or  Mobile,  liut  Sherman  could  learn  nothing  of  his  cavalry 
(which  had  been  noAv  due  a  week  at  head-quarters),  and  saw  that 
he  must  give  u)»  the  hope  of  their  uniting  Avith  them.  AVithout 
such  aid  he  had  no  intention  of  plunging  into  the  desolate, 
sandy  country  Avhich  lay  to  the  southward,  exposing,  as  he 
ntoved,  his  Hank  to  the  enemy.  He  therefore  abandoned  such 
jrart  of  his  design  as  regarded  Mobile,  and  on  the  19th  corrr- 
menced  a  retreat,  Avhich  Avas  corrducted  Avith  no  less  ability 
tharr  the  advance,  and  AA’ith  as  little  loss.  He  even  brought 
back  to  his  qrrarters,  irear  Vicksburg,  a  great  part  of  the 
supplies  originally  carried  thence ;  for  his  soldiers  had  been 
instructed  to  act  on  the  Na|K)leonic  principle  of  pressirrg  a 
movement  through  a  hostile  or  indifferent  country  by  subsist¬ 
ing  on  systematic  plunder  Avherever  food  Avas  to  be  found.  The 
jrresent  resources  of  the  feA\-  unfortunate  planters  of  the  country 
traversed  AA  ere  thus  exhausted,  and  their  future  prospects  ruined 
no  less  by  the  removal  of  their  negroes,  Avho  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  South  Avere  ready  to  leave  their  bondage  for  Federal 
protection,  though  showing  no  personal  hostility  to  their 
masters. 

No  fact  in  this  civil  Avar  has  so  contradicted  j)rophecy  a»s  the 
demeanour  of  these  serfs  of  the  soil,  Avhom  no  proclamation  has 
ever  moved  to  insurrection,  and  Avho  have  gencrallv  remained 
tranquil  on  the  estates,  until  the  invader’s  actual  approach  has 
removed  the  laAv  under  which  they  lived.  It  is  observed, 
h<*AA'ever,  that  they  have  manifested*  but  little  of  that  fidelity 
under  the  temptation  to  desert  their  OAvners,  of  Avhich  boast 
was  formerly  made  in  the  South.  That  feature  of  American 
slavery  has  been  reserved  for  those  to  shoAv  who  Avere  brought 
up  and  domesticatecl  AAith  the  white  families,  and  it  has  abun¬ 
dantly  appeared  in  their  conduct  to  those  Avhose  lives  and 
])roperty  the  Avar  has,  in  numberless  instances,  left  at  the 
uegn)es’  mercy. 

Sherman’s  experiment  brought  some  ridicule  on  him  at  the 
time,  for  retreat  in  such  cases  is  held  as  failure.  But  to  his 
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own  mind  it  seemed  a  great  success.  Xot  that  he  judged  it  by 
the  material  gain  which  his  partisans  announced  of  eight  thou- 
«and  liberated  blacks,  and  some  hundreds  of  destitute  white 
refugees  brought  to  the  Federal  lines,  or  of  the  loss  to  the 
enemy  in  railroads  and  stores.  But  he  had  conclusively  proved 
that  a  considerable  army  might  march,  on  its  own  resources, 
aidetl  by  those  of  the  country,  and  with  but  trifling  loss,  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  a  Confederate  State ;  and  he  looked  for 
the  time  when  he  should  repeat  the  exj)eriment  on  a  grander 
scale,  and  with  more  striking  result. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  his  expedition,  Sherman  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  New  Orleans  by  General  Banks,  who  desired  to 
concert  with  him  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  northern 
part  of  Louisiana,  for  which  he  had  already  obtained  promise 
of  the  assistance  of  Porter’s  fleet.  Sherman  agreed  to  detach 
from  Vicksburg  a  column  of  10,000  infantry  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  to  unite  with  the  rest  at  Alexandria,  100  miles  up  the 
Re<l  Kiver ;  but  his  own  service  in  the  neighbourhood  termi¬ 
nated  here,  for  he  was  now'  promoted  (15th  March)  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  South-Western  States,  which  Grant  was  leav¬ 
ing  on  his  advancement  to  that  of  the  whole  land  forces  of  the 
Union. 


A  few’  days  earlier  (9th  March)  the  latter  had  publicly 
received  at  Washington  his  commission  of  Lieutenant-General, 
bestowed  by  Lincoln,  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of 
Congress.  Some  petty  constitutional  opposition  had  delayed 
this  promotion  longer  than  had  been  intended  by  the  President; 
and  in  a  few  days  after  its  promulgation,  a  further  order  com¬ 
pleted  important  changes  for  some  time  contemplated  in  the 
general  staff.  The  new  Ct)mmandcr-in-Chicf  at  once  decided 
to  take  the  personal  direction  of  the  Virginian  operations,  and 
the  duties  of  the  Washington  Bureau  were  to  be  still  conducted 
by  General  Halleck.  That  officer,  though  accused  of  over- 
refining  in  his  strategy,  had  yet  shown  real  ability,  and  was 
too  useful  to  be  laid  aside.  Nor  is  it  jmssible  to  rate  tex)  highly 
the  honest  efforts  he  has  made  of  late  to  rid  the  Ferleral  scr- 
nce  of  the  worthless  men  whom  local  interest  had  crowded 
into  the  commissions  of  the  volunteer  army.  Sherman  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  place  of  Grant,  and  forthwith 
left  Vicksburg  for  Nashville  and  Chattanooga ;  whilst  his  late 
immediate  command — known  as  the  army  of  the  Tennessee 
—was  conferred  on  M‘Pherson,  who  was  soon  afterwards 


drawn  from  the  Mississippi  to  join  the  forces  about  to  invade 
Georgia. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  new  campaign  was  a  concentration 
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of  the  scattered  Federal  invasion  on  two  points  of  the  long  line 
hitherU*  assailed.  The  front  of  the  Union  armies  had  thus  fv 
extended  practically  along  a  vast  irregular  curve  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Lower  Potomac.  Three  years  of  bitter  warfare 
had  not  sufficed  to  make  any  change  in  the  strategic  situation 
at  the  eastern  end  of  this  line ;  although  the  superior  Federal 
resources,  wielded  wath  ability  and  tenacity  by  Grant  and  hk 
lieutenants,  had  greatly  contractetl  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy 
along  its  south-western  border,  forcing  it  back  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  Tennessee,  and  wresting  ]X)int  ^ter  point  on  the  Misgig> 
sippi  from  its  grasp.  It  was  now  resolved  at  Washington  to 
give  up  the  system  of  embracing,  \vith  separate  attacks,  the 
whole  front  of  the  enemy,  who  had  by  it  been  permitted  to 
avail  himself  of  his  shorter  lines  of  communication,  and  to  bring 
unexpected  numbers  to  bear  on  the  points  most  threatened. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  Northern  pressure  was  now  to  be 
thrown,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon  the  enemy’s  capital; 
by  Sherman  ujjon  that  vital  ptnnt  of  the  Confederacy  which 
the  endurance  of  Rosecrans’s  army,  and  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Grant,  had  laid  bare  to  the  next  advance  from  Chattanooga 
The  first-named  object  of  this  double  invasion  was  of  course 
political.  NotAvithstanding  the  boast  of  the  Confederate  Presi¬ 
dent  that  the  war  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon  Rich¬ 
mond,  it  was  manifest  that  the  fall  of  that  city  would  l)e  feh 
as  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Southern  Government  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  would  greatly  justify  the  expectation  of  the 
mass  of  the  Northern  ])eople  that  the  Union  was  to  be  recon¬ 
quered  by  the  sw'ord.  Against  the  devoted  capital  Grant  wm 
to  bring  forces  more  vast  and  powers  more  uncontrolled  than 
any  general  since  the  days  of  Na|)oleon.  And  should  these, 
aided  by  his  prestige  and  his  proved  vigour  and  actiGty,  cause 
Lee  in  the  defence  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  South, 
Sherman,  furnished  with  a  mighty  army,  would  be  able  to 
penetrate  into  and  hold  the  whole  centre  of  Georgia,  threaten  or 
seize  the  warlike  magazines  which  the  forethought  of  Danis’s 
administration  had  placed  in  that  remote  and  hitherto  untouched 
State,  and  sever  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  from  the  rest  of  the 
Secession.  That  the  complete  success  of  either  invasion  would 
give  the  latter  its  deathblow  was  the  not  unnatural  expcctatu* 
of  even  those  more  farseeing  F ederals  who  were  not  blinded  to 
the  difficulties  each  must  encounter. 

Grant  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of  ])ower  than  he 
made  an  effort  to  recall  the  expedition  of  Banks.  The  Red 
River  and  its  surrounding  district  lay  altogether  beyond  the 
scene  of  operations,  and  its  possession  could  not  influence  the 
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success  of  the  campaign ;  whilst  the  latter  might  be  materially 
tdvanccd  if  the  forces  from  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg  were 
directed  against  Mobile,  so  as  to  cause  Johnston  in  Georgia  to 
weaken  his  anny  for  the  defence  of  that  city.  Orders  were 
jccordingly  sent  to  the  Lower  Mississi])pi  to  change  the  desti- 
Mtion  of  the  squadron  and  army.  But  these  had  already 
jdvanced  too  far  for  recall,  and  the  invasion  soon  terminated  in 
disaster  and  defeat,  when  once  the  troops  left  the  shelter  of 
their  gunboats,  and  met  the  Confederates  under  Price.  The 
battle  of  Pleasant  Hill  that  ensued  on  the  6th  April  was 
avowedly  ill-managed  on  the  part  of  the  Federals;  though 
whether  owing  to  the  fault  of  Banks  and  his  Chief  of  Statf, 
General  Stone*,  or  rather  to  that  of  Ransom,  who  marched  his 
two  divisions,  forming  the  advance,  headlong  into  the  Con¬ 
federate  ambush,  is  not  clearly  knowni.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
infantry  were  routed,  and  were  altogether  deserted  by  the 
cavalry ;  and  the  expedition  being  of  necessity  abandoned,  the 
whole  force  was  withdrawn  to  New  Orleans. 

The  outcry  against  the  folly  of  entrusting  an  unportant  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  war  to  an  amateur  was  not  yet  met  by  the  super- 
session  of  Banks,  which  stH)n  followed,  when  another  success 
was  gained  by  the  Confederates  over  a  veteran  officer  of  the 
regular  service,  Wessells,  who  commanded  a  garrison  of  2,000 
men  at  Washington,  a  fortified  }x)st  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina.  The  attacking  force,  under  General  Hoke,  was 
aided  most  materially  by  a  small  iron-plated  ram,  the  Albe¬ 
marle  t,  secretly  prej)ared  higher  up  the  Tar  River,  and  which 
descending  suddenly,  destroyed  or  drove  off  the  gunboats 
which  guarded  the  plaee  on  its  water  side,  the  officer  in 
(ommand  of  the  first  attacked  being  killed  by  a  splinter  of  his 
own  shell  rebounding  fiom  the  side  of  his  novel  antagonist. 
But  the  sound  of  all  these  smaller  passages  of  the  war  was 
now  for  a  short  space  hushed  in  tlie  ex|)ectation  which  preceded 
the  gigantic  movements  of  Sheiman  and  Grant. 

The  key  to  the  whole  summer  campaign  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  found  in  his  design  (formed  long  before  on  the  spur  of  his 


•  The  same  unliappy  man  who  was  imprisoned  for  eighteen 
months  without  trial  fur  his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Bull’s  Bluff. 
He  has  now  returned  to  service  fur  the  third  time,  but  as  alieutenaut- 
colonel  only. 

t  The  recent  destruction  of  this  ram  on  the  very  scene  of  her 
first  victory,  by  Lieutenant  Cushing  of  the  Federal  navy,  who  had 
volunteered  for  the  service,  appears  to  have  been  as  daring  and 
skilful  a  feat  as  any  on  record — one  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
6»rly  exploits  of  Nelson  and  Cochrane. 
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line.  ^01'  duration  be  closely  calculated ;  it  soems  certain 

tkit  many  weeks  may  elapse  before  it  is  possible  to  commence  the 
march.  Assuming  the  success  of  this  operation,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  as  certain,  the  question  at  on^e  arises  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  results  gained.  I  think  these  results  would  be  confined  to  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  evacuation  of  the  line  of  the 
Upper  Potomac  by  the  enemy,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  victory ; 
important  results,  it  is  true,  but  not  decisive  of  the  war,  nor  securing 
thf  destruction  of  the  enemy's  main  army,  for  he  could  fall  back  upon 
yther  positions,  and  fight  us  again  and  again,  should  the  condition  of 
las  troops  permit.  If  he  is  in  no  condition  to  fight  us  again  out  of 
the  range  of  the  entrenchments  at  Richmond,  we  would  find  it  a 
very  difficult  and  te  dious  matter  to  follow  him  up  there,  for  he  would 
destroy  his  railroad  bridges  and  otherwise  impede  our  progress 
through  a  region  where  the  roads  are  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be,  and 
;  we  would  probably  find  ourselves  forced  at  last  to  change  the  whole 
1  theatre  of  the  war,  or  to  seek  a  shorter  land  route  to  Richmond, 

E  with  a  smaller  available  force,  and  at  an  expenditure  of  much  more 
1  time,  than  were  we  to  adopt  the  short  line  at  once.  We  would  also 
hare  forced  the  enemy  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  perfect  his 
defensive  measures  at  the  very  points  where  it  is  desirable  to  strike 
him  when  least  prepared. 

‘II.  The  second  base  of  operations  available  for  the  army  of  the 
I  Potomac  is  that  of  the  lower  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  affords  the 
shortest  possible  land  route  to  Richmond,  and  strikes  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy’s  power  in  the  East. 

‘The  roads  in  that  region  are  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
‘The  country  now'  alluded  to  is  much  more  favourable  for  offen- 
live  operations  than  that  in  front  of  Washington  (which  i.s  very 
unfavourable),  much  more  level,  more  cleared  land,  the  woods  less 
dense,  the  soil  more  sandy,  and  the  spring  some  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  A  movement  in  force  on  that  line  obliges  the  enemy  to 
abandon  his  entrenched  position  at  Manasses,  in  order  to  hasten  to 
cover  Richmond  and  [Norfolk.  He  snust  do  this  ;  for  should  he  per¬ 
mit  us  to  occupy  Richmond,  his  destruction  can  be  averted  only  by 
entirely  defeating  us  in  a  battle,  in  which  he  must  be  the  assailant. 
This  movement,  if  successful,  gives  us  the  capital,  the  communica¬ 
tions,  the  supplies  of  the  rebels  ;  Norfolk  would  fall;  all  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  would  be  ours  ;  all  Virginia  would  be  in  our 
power,  and  the  enemy  forced  to  abandon  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  The  alternative  presented  to  the  enemy  would  b'*.  to 
beat  os  in  a  position  selected  by  ourselves,  disperse,  or  pass  beneath 
the  Cauiline  Forks. 

‘Should  we  be  beaten  by  a  battle,  we  have  a  perfectly  secure 
retreat  down  the  Peninsula  upon  Fort  Monroe,  with  our  Ranks  per¬ 
fectly  covered  by  the  fleet.’ 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Confederate 
*nny  of  Virginia  being  entrenched  behind  the  Rapidan  imstead 
at  Manasses,  there  was  but  little  change  in  the  conditions 
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of  the  question  which  M‘Clellan  so  elaborately  treated.  Bnt 
Grant  did  not  rely,  like  his  predecessor,  on  the  single  hope  rf 
success  from  his  o^vn  direct  attack.  On  the  contrary,  he 
intended  (as  we  have  already  [Kjiuted  out)  to  use  the  Utte 
partly  to  cover  a  separate  system  of  acting  on  his  enemy  bv 
destroying  the  latter’s  communications.  F urther,  it  would  hare 
appeared  a  servile  copying  of  a  plan  which  had  already  faiy 
in  the  execution,  and  have  been  personally  offensive  to  hij 
Government,  if  he  had  ])roposed  to  move  his  main  army  by 
water  to  the  peninsula,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannofi 
(according  to  M‘Clellan’s  original  idea),  and  worked  his  d^ 
tached  left — as  it  was  open  for  him  to  do— from  Norfolk  &r 
beyond  the  south  of  the  James.  He  had  already  decided,  tha^ 
fore,  to  move  across  the  difficult  country  which  his  predecessor 
had  dreaded  to  attempt.  His  force  for  this  pur|M>se  would  be 
— as  we  shall  presently  see — as  numerous  as  that  whidi 
M‘Clellan  had  commanded  before  his  rupture  with  Lincoln 
And  although  the  staff  organisation  and  the  spirit  of  the 
soldiery  had  most  wonderfully  improved  under  the  stem  dis- 
cipline  of  actual  service,  he  yet  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping 
near  to  some  better  line  of  supply  for  his  numerous  wants  than 
cartage,  however  liberally  added,  could  furnish.  The  railroni 
he  now  had  at  his  back  continued  onward  to  Richmond;  but 
even  if  he  could  drive  Lee  from  Orange,  which  his  army 
covered,  the  line  thence  runs  due  east  for  forty  miles,  and 
could  only  be  followed  by  exposing  a  flank  to  the  enemy  for 
that  whole  distance.  For  this  cause  he  resolved  to  throw  his 
army  across  the  intervening  country,  and  to  master  the  direct 
line  from  Acquia  Creek  to  Richmond,  of  which  the  attempts  to 
seize  the  Rappahannock  passage  at  F redericksburg  had  succes¬ 
sively  proved  so  ruinous  to  Burnside  and  Hooker.  Fromtk 
fords  of  the  Rapidan,  which  his  left  nearly  touched,  to  Bowling 
Green,  a  station  on  that  line,  is  but  27  miles.  A  rapid  marcli 
south-westward  on  the  latter  place,  through  Sirottsylvini* 
Court-house,  would  plant  him  with  his  back  to  Acquia  Creek 
and  his  face  to  Richmond  :  and  if  not  made  secretly  enough  to 
pass  the  right  flank  of  Lee  without  his  observation,  the  Fedend 
army  could  (as  Grant  believed)  use  the  difficult  and  wooded 
country  as  to  cover  the  movement  effectually  by  the  defensive 
tactics  now  become  familiar  to  all  its  branches. 

For  this  part  of  his  camj)aign  Grant  made  earnest  j)ersoMl 
{'.reparations  during  the  six  weeks  that  followed  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  five  old  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ww 
not  only  recruited,  but  also  broken  u|j  and  re-distributed  into 
three,  under  Sedgwick,  Hancock,  and  Warren,  all  men  of 
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proved  ability  and  courage.  The  chief  cavalry’  generals 
were  superseded ;  the  most  active  of  them,  Kilpatrick,  being 
sent  to  act  in  the  army  of  Sherman,  from  which  Grant  drew 
a  still  younger  officer.  General  Sheridan,  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  marked  out  as  the  most  fitting  leader  for  his  12,000 
horse.  The  whole  of  these  arrangements  were  made  under 
the  supervision  of  Meade,  who  retainetl  the  nominal  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  carried  out  his  new  superior’s 
instructions  mth  a  wholehearted  earnestness  worthy  of  Wel¬ 
lesley  himself  under  the  like  trial. 

The  three  infantry  corps  numbered  about  30,000  each,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  four  divisions.  They  were  to  be  joined,  at  the  last 
moment,  by  another,  that  of  Burnside,  which,  on  Longstreet’s 
retreat  from  East  Tennessee,  had  been  brought  round  from 
Knoxville  to  a  depot  in  Maryland.  Its  regiments  being  filled 
up  with  conscripts,  and  a  large  division  of  coloured  troopra  just 
raised  being  added,  it  mustered  35,000  strong  at  the  end  of 
April.  This  corps  was  purposely  held  back,  in  order  to  cause 
the  Confederates  to  believe  it  to  be  intended  for  some  separate 
expedition,  and  so  to  keep  their  Government  from  reinforcing 
the  army  of  Virginia.  When  the  roads  at  length  were  re¬ 
ported  fit  for  use,  and  all  Grant’s  j)reparation8  on  the  Rapidan 
complete  (and  these  had  included  separate  review's  and  move¬ 
ments  of  each  corps  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  staff),  Burnside’s 
divisions  advanced  through  Washington,  and  having  defiled 
before  the  President,  joined  their  new  chief  at  his  head-quarters 
in  the  last  days  of  April.  With  Sheridan’s  cavalry,  the 
Lieutenant-General  had  now  assembled,  for  his  immediate 
command,  a  fully  equij)ped  force  of  135,000*  men,  being  in 
1  number  only  slightly  larger  than  that  which  M‘Clellan  had 
1  prepared  for  his  first  campaign,  but  for  the  major  part  com¬ 
posed  of  veteran  troops. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  his  right,  a  separate  army  of 
i  25,000  fighting  men  had  been  assembled  under  Sigel,  to  act  in 
®  the  Shenandoah.  The  supersession  of  that  general  (who  had 
been  in  retirement  since  the  days  of  Fredericksburg)  had 
=  given  much  umbrage  to  the  German  Republicans.  This 
Lincoln  had  lately  striven  to  disarm  by  giving  him  a  new 
md  detached  command  in  the  great  valley.  Augmented  now 
into  a  formidable  army,  it  was  to  be  led,  in  co-operation 
with  Grant,  straight  upon  Lynchburg,  the  important  j)oint 


*  The  writer  of  the  New  York  letters  to  the  ‘Times,’  reported 
force  at  218,000.  He  had  either  been  purposely  deceived,  or 
had  taken  an  outside  estimate  of  the  three  combined  armies. 
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which  commands  both  the  railroad  and  canal  leading  from 
the  Upper  James  to  Richmond.  Grant  believed  there  would 
be  but  little  opposition  on  this  side ;  and  as  the  advance  would 
necessarily  cut  the  line  from  Staunton  (on  Lee’s  left)  through 
Orange,  the  Confederate  capital  would  be  by  it  thrown  entirely 
for  supplies  on  the  railroads  passing  to  the  south. 

These  are  in  number  two  only,  regarded  as  main  lines.  The 
one  runs  from  Richmond  due  south  through  Petersburg  to 
Weldon,  and  so  along  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  Carolina. 

The  other  nearly  southwest  through  a  richer  country  to  the 
border  of  that  State  at  Danville.  To  completely  sever  these 
we  have  showm  to  be  a  \'ital  part  in  Grant’s  original  design; 
and  the  operations  for  the  purpose  were  to  be  conducted  by 
an  army  assembling  at  ^I‘Clellan’s  old  base  between  the  York 
and  ifames  rivers.  A  mere  threatening  of  Richmond,  to  be 
followed  by  a  hasty  change  of  manoeuvre  to  the  south  side  of 
the  .lames,  from  Avhence  the  expedition  should  rapidly  pene¬ 
trate  far  into  the  interior  and  destroy—  if  jwssiblc,  hold — the 
railways,  was  the  general  plan.  Thirty-five  thousand  men 
were  allotted  to  it. 

Next  to  the  fitness  of  Grant’s  main  army  for  its  own  share 
of  the  drama  was  evidently  needful  to  him  the  proper  conduct 
tif  these  subordinates  ;  and  here  we  come  to  the  weak  part  of 
his  strategy.  Sigel’s  appointment  had  taken  place  before  his 
OAvn,  and  could  not  Avell  be  revoked  (no  present  fault  being 
alleged  against  him)  without  great  odium  to  the  Government  on 
the  part  of  the  German  soldiers  and  voters.  Grant  therefore 
did  not  attempt  to  change  the  staff  in  the  valley.  But  for 
the  still  more  important  charge  on  the  .Tames  he  had  designed 
his  prote(je,  W.  F.  Smith  (nicknamed  ‘  Baldy  ’  by  the  soldiers), 
whose  promotion  to  Major-General  he  had  just  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  forcing  from  the  Senate,  inclined  at  first  to 
reject  it  from  jealousy  of  his  dictation.  Here,  however,  be 
found  an  absolutely  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  obstinacy 
of  Lincoln,  who  had  resolved  not  to  allow  the  supersession  of 
Butler:  so  that,  after  some  disemsion.  Grant  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  the  half  measure  of  putting  Smith  at  tbe  | 
head  of  one  of  Butler’s  two  corps  (the  other  being  formed  of  I 
ti’oops  from  Charleston  under  Gillmore),  in  the  vain  ho|)e  that 
the  civilian  would  be  guided  by  the  soldier  in  the  actual  opera¬ 
tions — a  hope  which  Butler’s  well-known  character  rendered  k 
vain  from  the  first.*  F 


*  Tbe  disputes  between  Butler  and  Smith  led  to  the  resignatioB 
of  the  latter  early  in  the  campevign. 
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The  forces  available  for  the  defence  of  Richmond  against 
this  triple  invasion,  though  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were  yet  of 
fomiidable  strength.  Longstreet  had  lately  returned  from 
East  Tennessee  with  his  corps,  which,  with  those  of  Ewell  and 
Hill,  mustered  70,000  infantry.  Lee  had  but  few  cavalry  near 
the  Rapidan,  great  i)art  of  Stuart’s  command  lying  nearer  to 
Richmond  to  watch  against  such  raids  as  that  of  Dahlgren. 
There  had  been  but  little  change  in  the  staff  since  the  days  of 
(iettysburg. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  so-called  Anny  of  Virginia,  Rich¬ 
mond  was  defended  to  the  south  by  Beauregard  and  his  troops, 
released  from  their  duties  at  Charleston.  These  were  disposed 
along  the  Weldon  railroad,  ready  for  concentration  on  any 
jKiiut  threatened  between  Richmond  and  AVilmington,  at  the 
further  extremity  of  Xorth  Carolina.  They  numbered  about 
2d,000,  exclusive  of  a  well-trained  militia  which  guarded  the 
capital  itself.  Fifteen  thousand  troops,  in  great  part  newly 
raised,  were  all  that  could  be  allotted  to  the  defence  of  the 
valley,  where  Early  was  now  succeeded  by^  Breckenridge. 
With  this  marked  inferiority  in  every  quarter,  the  Confederate 
strategy  was  necessarily  of  the  defensive  order,  and  made  de- 
|iendent  upon  that  of  their  opponents.  Nor  was  this  less  the 
case  in  Georgia.  There  Sherman  had  collected  an  army  of 
i)8,000  men  at  Chattanooga,  exclusive  of  the  vast  trains  for 
rail  and  common  roads  Avhich  were  to  force  and  maintain  an 
unequalled  system  of  transport;  whilst  Johnston  confronted 
him  with  but  56,000,  and  this  weakness  of  numbers  unaided 
by  the  striking  prestige  of  victory,  and  the  personal  love  for 
their  chief,  which  strengthened  so  greatly  the  army  of  Lee. 

All  things  being  now  prepared  for  his  great  adventure,  an<l 
orders  given  for  a  simultaneous  advance  to  Sherman  as  well  as 
to  Sigel  and  Butler,  Grant  launched  his  army  by  its  left  across 
the  Kapidan.  The  Avell-known  passages  at  Ely  and  Ger- 
aumiatown  Fords,  used  by  Hooker  in  his  disastrous  attempt 
of  the  year  before,  were  unguarded  by  the  Confederates, 
anl  crossed  without  difficulty  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  May. 
The  cavalry  divisions  of  Gregg  and  Wilson  moved  first  before 
dark  to  lay  the  pontoon  bridges  at  these  two  points,  three  and 
seven  miles  respectively  west  of  the  fork  of  the  Rappahan- 
iwck.  Hancoek’s  (2nd)  corps  followed  Gregg  at  the  former 
|dace,  and  Warren’s  (5th)  and  Sedgwick’s  (6th),  forming  a 
nght  column,  passed  after  AV^ilson  at  the  latter.  A  train  of 
If, 000  waggons,  carrying  supplies  for  the  whole  army,  passed  in 
rear  of  Hancock,  thus  interposing  the  bulk  of  the  force  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  enemy.  From  the  moment  of  beginning 
VOL.  CXXI.  NO.  Ct'XLVn.  T 
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the  march  all  connexion  with  the  Alexandria  railroad  was 
thrown  aside,  and  the  troops  made  dependent  for  all  supplies 
on  their  moving  commissariat  until  a  new  base  should  be 
gained.  Burnside’s  (9th)  cor|>s  alone  remained  on  the  ground 
where  the  array  had  lately  stood,  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  long 
as  possible.  But  this  for  twenty-four  hours  only  ;  after  which 
he  too  moved  across  the  river,  following  the  right  column  by 
Germania,  and  rejoining  the  other  corps  on  the  5th.  That 
day  saw  the  first  fighting  of  a  long  and  bloody  series  of  engage¬ 
ments. 

It  was  far  from  being  Grant’s  desire  to  seek  his  foe.  His 
wish  was  to  gain  Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  the  central  point 
of  all  the  tangled  mass  of  woods  which  covers  the  country  to 
the  south  of  Chancellorsville,  before  Lee  could  discover  his  real 
object.  He  had,  indeed,  fair  ground  to  hope  that  the  latter 
would  form  his  anny  behind  the  strong  line  of  Mine  Run,  a 
brook  running  north  into  the  Rapidan  between  Grant’s  new 
jKjsition  and  the  Confederate  right,  under  the  idea  that  the 
Federal  army  had  crossed  the  river  (as  under  ^leade  it  had 
attemj)ted  in  the  November  preceding)  to  threaten  that  flank 
and  turn  his  entrenchments.  If  Lee  had  been  thus  deceived, 
the  hostile  army  would  soon  have  gained  ground  sufficiently  in 
its  intended  line  to  ensure  its  reaching  Bowling  Green  and 
the  Fredericksburg  railroad  witliout  direct  opposition.  But  this 
was  not  to  be;  and  Hancock  was  recalletl  from  his  advance  on 
the  coveted  j)oint,  and  wheeled  rapidly  into  jmsition,  to  meet 
the  attack  which  Lee  (much  stronger  now  than  when  opjwsed 
to  Meade  on  the  same  ground)  had  moved  to  make.  Of  this 
attack  Grant  received  warning  from  his  cavalry  in  good  time 
to  form  his  line  facing  to  the  w’est,  and  covering  the  road  along 
wdiich  he  would  have  pressed.  Hancock  naturally  formed  his 
left.  Sedgwick  protected  the  road  near  the  ford,  with  Warren 
more  to  the  centre.  Burnside  arrived  in  time  to  fill  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  latter  and  Hancock ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
disposition  was  complete,  the  shock  fell  on  the  Federals.  The 
column  reiwrted  on  the  ‘  turnpike  ’  road  from  Orange  proved 
to  be  Ewell’s ;  that  more  to  the  south  on  the  new  or  ‘  plank  ’ 
road  was  Hill’s.  So  desirous  was  Lee  (who  evidently  hoped 
to  take  his  adversary  by  surprise)  to  commence  the  battle  that 
day,  that  he  entered  on  it  without  the  aid  of  Longstreet,  whose 
cantonments  were  so  distant  that  lie  could  not  reach  that  day 
the  scene  of  action.  Night  closed  n|X)n  it  without  decisive 
advantage  either  party. 

At  dawn  on  the  6th  the  battle  was  renewed ;  but  by  this 
time  the  Federals  had  entrenched  the  more  prominent  parts  of 
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their  position,  and  the  contest  assumed  the  normal  character  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  battles  of  this  Avar.  The  beginning 
of  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  M‘Clellan’s  operations  before 
Richmond ;  but  it  had  noAv  been  fully  developed.  We  purpose 
to  explain  its  details,  which  done,  there  will  be  but  little  need 
to  follow  particular  incidents;  for  all  such  contests  bear  of 
necessity  a  striking  family  resemblance. 

The  tactics  used  in  Europe,  Avhere  the  commander  of  an 
army  can  sweep  the  battle-field  AA-itli  his  glass,  and  direct  the 
march  and  instantly  know  the  actual  danger  or  success  of  each 
division,  are  evidently  not  to  be  applied  to  warfare  conducted 
in  the  midst  of  forests,  l>roken  only  by  clearings  too  small  in 
many  cases  for  the  free  movement  of  a  brigade.  Combined 
movements  can  here  be  done  by  guess-work  only ;  and  the 
front  of  the  army,  instead  of  being  at  least  at  double  its  artillery 
range  from  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  the  day,  is  often  within 
earshot.  Hence  sprang  the  practice  early  in  the  war,  of  each 
corps  entrenching  slightly  the  ground  on  A\  hich  it  Avas  to  sleep. 
The  facility  Avith  which  that  could  be  done  (in  a  manner 
presently  to  be  described)  caused  the  same  system  of  breast¬ 
works  to  be  applied  extensively  in  the  midst  of  battle,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  constant  danger  of  being  taken  in  fiank  by  sudden 
movements  of  the  enemy  through  the  wood.  Flank  attacks  are 
alarming  to  the  best  of  troops,  and  are  especially  applicable  to 
the  case  of  a  forest  engagement,  Avhere  the  enemy’s  line,  broken 
into  skirmishers,  each  covered  by  a  tree,  could  be  forced  back 
from  the  front  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  with  considerable 
sacrifice  of  men  ;  and  yet  may  be  approached  without  observa¬ 
tion  at  either  extremity.  At  the  period  of  the  Avar  of  Avhich  we 
are  writing,  it  had  become  a  fixed  habit  of  the  armies  to  cover 
every  hundred  yards  gained  by  a  breastwork  wherever  the 
materials  could  be  found.  It  followed  that  the  so-called  battles 
degenerated  into  a  series  of  long  and  bloody  skirmishes,  carried 
on  chiefly  from  under  rude  shelter,  and  occupying  sometimes 
many  days  without  any  decisive  result.  The  fighting,  in  fact, 
had  grown  to  resemble  rather  the  last  part  of  a  siege  on  a  great 
scale,  with  its  constant  entrenching,  sorties,  counter-attacks,  and 
vast  expenditure  of  iK)A\'der,  than  such  conflicts  as  Europe  has 
seen  on  her  great  fields.  Indeed  the  latter  have  often  beeu 
fought — as  Leipsic,  Waterloo,  Wagram,  Bt)r(xlino  testify — upon 
ground  of  remarkably  open  character,  naturally  fitted  for  the 
parade  movements  of  mighty  hosts.  Yet  the  length  of  the 
American  conflicts,  the  often-repeaterl  attempts  of  their  generals 
to  search  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  the  deadly  fire  of  the  arms 
employed,  have  made  their  character  scai-cely  less  bloody  than 
that  of  the  actions  with  which  we  contrast  them. 
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We  must  now  describe  more  particularly  the  breastworks 
which  are  so  identifieil  with  our  subject,  and  in  the  forming  of 
which  the  Federals  especially  were  so  skilful  and  labori»nis  as 
greatly  to  counteract  the  individual  inferiority  of  their  soldiery ; 
for  many  of  these,  town-bred  or  recent  immigrants,  were  no 
match  in  regular  skirmishing  for  the  active  Southerners,  trained 
from  their  youth  to  free  use  of  the  rifle,  who  formed  the  mass 
of  the  hostile  anny. 

(liven  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  occupiejl,  and  thickly  cttvered 
with  trees,  there  would  be  found  in  every  brigade  some 
hundreds  of  stout  anns  ready  to  wield  the  formidable  bushinan’s 
axe,  used  throughout  the  North  American  continent,  and 
carried  in  profusion  with  the  regiments.  A  line  being 
roughly  marked,  a  few  minutes  suffice  to  fell  the  trees  along 
its  length,  letting  each  fall  towanls  the  front ;  and  some  further 
chopping  completes  a  niugh  ‘  abattis  ’  (or  ‘  entanglement  ’ 
as  it  is  technically  callctl)  forming  a  very  awkward  obstacle  to 
an  advancing  enemy.  Behind  this,  and  against  its  rear,  two  or 
three  hours  of  spade  labour  is  enough  to  throw  up  a  line  of 
parapet  with  ditch,  or  row  of  rifle-pits,  sufficient  to  shelter  the 
defenders  of  this  woodland  barricade.  But  to  enclose  the  whole 
of  the  army’s  front  in  this  fashion,  would  be  to  renounce  all 
attempt  to  atlvance.  Ojmnings  must  therefore  be  left  at  fre(iuent 
intervals,  and  these  again  are  covered  by  separate  entrench¬ 
ments,  with  guns  disposed  to  flank  each  other,  and  the  a|tpmach 
to  the  general  line.  If  a  retreat  be  thought  t»f,  other  lines 
fonned  to  the  rear  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  secure.  If 
the  enemy  be  forceel  from  his  opj)osing  works,  a  little  ingenuity 
converts  them  to  the  captor’s  use.  Allow  but  a  little  time  in 
advance,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  resolute  men  could  be  forced 
from  a  succession  of  such  works  as  these.  They  are,  indeed, 
Imt  the  revival  on  a  larger  scale  of  those  against  which 
British  valour  and  discipline  were  shattei-ed  at  Saratoga,  to  the 
ruin  of  our  war  against  the  revolted  colonies.  But  it  is  lime 
t«»  return  to  our  nan-ative. 

The  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  begun  late  on  the  oth,  was 
renewed  next  day,  and  continued  even  after  darkness  closed 
over  the  scene.  Longstreet  had  come  ujK>n  the  ground  at 
dawn,  to  the  great  relief  of  Hill,  whose  corps  slutwed  symptom? 
of  giving  ground  before  the  pressure  of  HaiM*<H‘k.  1'he  newly- 
arrived  general  restored  the  day;  and  sought  soon  after  to 
decide  it  by'  turning  the  extreme  left  of  the  Federals  with  one 
of  those  wide  sweeping  movements  so  successful  under  ,lack- 
son.  To  do  this  it  was  needful  to  march  his  tnwtps  to  their 
right;  and  in  guiding  his  advanced  brigades  that  way.  ho  wa'* 
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shot  at  through  the  cover  by  some  of  his  own  men  whilst  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  front  of  his  second  line,  and  desperately  wounded, 
General  Jenkins  being  killed  by  the  same  volley.  Less  happy 
in  this  resjMJct  than  his  great  comrade  w’as  at  Chancellorsville, 
the  fall  of  Longstreet  ruined  the  success  of  the  manoeuvre  he 
had  undertaken,  and  the  Confederates  made  no  real  progress 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  As  it  closed,  however.  General 
Gordon,  whose  troops  formed  their  extreme  left,  stole  up  to  the 
breastworks  which  covered  Sedgwick’s  right  near  the  Rapidan, 
and  carried  them  by  a  swnft  surprise  made  before  the  picquets 
were  |)osted  for  the  night.  Great  part  of  tw’o  Federal  biigades 
were  captured,  and  the  rest  of  the  division  tied.  But  the  ])ur- 
puei-s  were  checked  by  another  line  of  entrenchments  raised  by 
some  reserve  artillery  close  at  hand ;  and  Sedgwick,  by  gallant 
exertions,  rallied  his  men  behind  this,  which,  though  somew'hat 
at  an  angle  with  the  general  front,  served  to  j)rotect  the  right 
(if  the  anny  sutficiently  for  Grant’s  pur|w>se. 

Lee  in  these  encounters  had  already  incuiTed  a  loss  of  7,000 
men,  including  two  of  his  best  generals  ;  and  although  the 
Federals  estimated  theirs  at  double  that  number,  yet  the  spirit 
of  their  soldiery  w'as  good,  and  their  position  unshaken. 
Another  day  would  sec  it  so  strengthened  that  the  Southem 
marksmen  would  lose  the  advantage  of  that  gi’eater  activity 
and  quickness  of  aim  which  liad  told  hitherto  in  their  favour, 
and  (irant  woidd  be  enabled  to  guard  his  front  sufficiently, 
and  yet  to  continue  his  original  movement  by  a  gradual 
extension  of  liLs  left,  Lee’s  offensive  battle,  in  short,  had 
failed  in  its  object,  and  with  the  versatility  of  true  genius,  he 
shifted  it  at  once  for  the  opjKisitc  course.  For  the  rest  of  the 
campaign  we  shall  find  him  steadily  pursuing  that  defensive 
waHare  which  a  great  German  writer,  Clausewitz,  points  out 
for  the  natural  course  of  the  weaker  party,  and  which  here  be¬ 
came  especially  necessary  to  him,  as  he  discovered  that  his  new' 
antagonist  was  unsparing  to  a  marked  degree  of  the  lives  of 
his  men.  (irant  has  in  fact  much  to  answer  for  in  this  year’s 
history  as  regards  the  charge  of  wasting  his  army  by  pressing 
it  on  against  unfair  odds  of  position.  To  justify  him  in  any 
measure,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  came  to  his  new- 
work  in  Virginia  after  a  train  of  striking  successes  won  greatly 
by  the  judicious  employment  of  superior  numbers — that  he  had 
sound  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  had  no  such  supplies 
of  recniits  to  draw  from  as  were  available  to  himself — and  that 
the  Government  he  served  were  of  necessity  comj)elled  to  insist 
on  (Huistant  advance,  and  on  seeming  advantage  at  any  present 
sacrifice.  Add  to  these  conditions  that  the  General  was  of 


clis]H>eition  as  obstinate  as  brave ;  and  his  troops  resolute  and 
patient  rather  than  darin"  in  their  character;  and  we  may 
account  for  much  of  the  waste  of  life  now  so  notorious.  A 
little  more  of  success  in  the  results,  and  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  but  ])raise.  Doubtless  Grant  is  deficient  in  that  sub¬ 
lime  quality  of  genius  which  instinctively  knows  the  impos¬ 
sible,  and  recoils  from  it  alone.  His  waH’are  shows  marvellous 
resemblance  to  that  of  Massena,  whose  obstinate  clinging  to  his 
purpose  and  ]>atient  Avaiting  for  opiKudunity  saved  France  and 
covered  himself  with  glory  in  1799,  as  they  ])roved  the  ruin  of 
his  fame  and  of  Na|M)leon’s  Peninsular  designs  Avhen  met  by 
Wellington  and  Torres  Vedras. 

The  morning  of  the  7  th  saw  Lee  resting  on  the  defensive, 
and  expecting  Grant  to  advance.  But  the  latter,  finding  him¬ 
self  no  longer  ])ressed,  began  in  the  afternoon  to  detach  to  his 
left  in  the  direction  of  S]K)ttsylvania,  the  coveted  point  where, 
as  before  noticed,  the  chief  roads  of  the  district  intersect.  His 
movement  w’as  complicated  by  the  attempt  to  conceal  it,  and 
the  march  of  the  Federals  filled  so  much  time,  that  daybreak 
arrived  on  the  9th,  and  found  the  cross  roads  occu])ied  by  a 
mere  advanced  guard  ;  whilst  Lee,  being  warned  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  his  (!avalry,  and  at  once  divining  the  full  purpose  of 
the  Federals,  had  resolved  to  throAv  himself  across  their  path, 
and  compel  them  to  become  the  assailants.  His  right  (now 
under  Anderson)  marched  rapidly  for  this  purpose;  and  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  double-quick,  drove  the  Federals  shai^ply  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Courthouse.  This  corps  was  speedily  sup¬ 
ported  by  Hill  and  Ewell ;  and  the  Confederates  entrenched 
themselves  at  once  in  their  new  position,  Avhich  covered  the 
cross  roads,  and  ran  in  semicircular  form  through  a  piece  of 
ground  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  purpose  of  defence. 

There  follow^ed  for  the  next  ten  days  a  series  of  the  most 
obstinate  skirmishes  Avhich  this  war  has  seen.  The  Federals 
were  not  discouraged  by  the  loss  on  the  9th  of  Sedgwick,  the 
most  j)opular  officer  of  their  anny,  who  w’as  shot  behind  a 
parapet,  as  he  su|)erintended  the  entrenching  of  his  coqjs  on  its 
arrival.  They  pressed  their  adversaries  none  the  less  closely, 
plying  the  weaker  points  Avith  incessant  attacks,  one  of  AA'hich 
went  near  being  fatal  to  Lee’s  army.  ThisA\'as  atdaAA-n  on  the 
12th,  Avhen  the  line  of  Ewell  w'as  suddenly  pierced  by  Hancock, 
who  had  massed  his  whole  corps  in  the  darkness  close  to  a 
salient  point,  and  now  poured  his  divisions  into  the  openings  of 
the  breastworks  in  two  great  columns.  The  surprise  Avas  suc¬ 
cessful  at  first,  and  half  of  the  division  w'hich  still  bore  the 
honoured  name  of  ‘  Stonewall,’  were  captured  at  once,  with 
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their  commander,  General  E.  J ohnson.  But  Ewell  had  a  second 
line  of  great  strength  behind  him,  and  Early’s  troops  held  this 
with  unshaken  fortitude  until  succour  came  up  ;  so  that  although 
Hancock  sent  3,000  prisoners  and  eighteen  gxins  to  the  rear, 
the  final  result  of  the  day  was  simply  a  slight  contraction  of 
the  position  of  Lee. 

Yet  that  general  soon  after  voluntarily  abandoned  it.  In 
fact  his  supplies  were  now  brought  up  by  cartage  from  the  rear 
with  more  dilficulty  than  those  of  Grant  from  Fredericksburg, 
of  which  place  the  Federal  cavalry  had  long  taken  possession: 
besides  which,  other  movements,  to  he  noticed  hereafter,  had 
alarmed  Kichmond,  and  caused  him  to  desire  h»  draw  within 
easier  distance  of  his  capital,  and  to  cover  more  effectually  the 
railroads  wliich  fed  it.  Just  halfway  between  Spottsylvania 
and  Richmond  his  line  of  retreat  would  bring  him  to  Hanover 
Station*,  a  place  suitable  for  his  purjMxse,  where  the  Pamunkey 
(formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers) 
crosses  the  country  on  its  coui'se  eastward,  giving  a  strong  line 
of  defence.  To  this  Lee  determined  to  retire,  influenced  partly 
by  tlie  reasxxns  already  given ;  partly,  no  doubt,  that  Grant 
had  already  received  such  vast  reinforcements  as  almost  made 
up  his  losses,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  holding  his  foe  in  his 
position  by  attacking  it  Avith  a  part,  Avhilst  the  rest  could  out¬ 
flank  it  by  a  Avide  march  westAvard.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Federal  general,  aa'Iio  is  (as  he  clearly  has  shown  in  former 
campaigns)  scarcely  more  obstinate  in  purpose  than  versatile  in 
expedient,  had  already  detennined  to  do  this  very  thing,  AA’hich, 
if  conceived,  Avas  certainly  not  yet  executed. 

Lee  therefore  on  the  19th  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
Federal  right  Axith  his  OAvn  left,  Avhilst  his  other  troops  moved 
off  from  their  entrenchments.  So  perfectly  was  his  retreat 
executed  that  Grant  and  Meade  failed  to  apprehend  it  in  time 
to  profit  by  a  direct  jxursuit,  and  Avhen  knoAving  it,  preferred  to 
press  their  columns  forAvard  by  the  open  but  more  circuitous 
route  which  lay  to  their  right,  gaining  the  long-desired  point  of 
Bowling  Green  on  the  21st.  ,J-’he  Federals  had  uoav  mastered 
the  railniad  from  Acx^ulu  Creek,  and  met  Avith  no  opi)osition 
for  the  next  few  miles,  even  caiTying  Axith  but  moderate  loss 
the  passages  of  the  Pamunkey. 

And  noAA’  a  space  of  barely  tAxenty  miles  lay  betxveen  the 
army  and  its  object ;  but  a  careful  reconnoissance  soon  showed 
Lee  to  be  so  strongly  ]K»sted  as  to  defy  all  assault.  His  right 


*  Called  by  the  Northern  Journals,  Sexton’s  Junction.  It  lies 
eight  miles  north-west  of  Hanover  Town. 
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was  covered  by  an  im])assable  sMunip,  bis  left  by  a  stream  ef 
some  depth,  with  stronj^  works  fillinji  the  intervening  space  and 
j)rojectIng  forward  into  the  centre  of  the  new  line  occupied  hy 
the  Federals;  so  that  the  latter  were  in  most  critical  case  if 
once  assailed,  being  exposed  to  be  cut  in  two  and  driven  sejKi- 
rately  on  the  passages  of  the  river — some  four  miles  apart — 
which  had  been  abandoned  to  them.  The  actions  of  the  24tli 
and  25th,  by  which  the  latter  had  been  earned,  so  far  from 
being  the  victories  they  had  been  styled  by  the  ])ress,  ])roved 
to  have  beeik  mere  affairs  with  the  enemy’s  advanced  guard, 
thi'own  forward  to  conceal  sis  long  us  might  be  the  strength  of 
his  jiosition.  The  judgment  of  the  Confederate  general  never 
appeared  more  jdainly  than  in  this  instance;  and  Grant  ]»aid 
the  highest  coni[)Iiment  to  it  by  deciding  at  once  to  throw  Ills 
army — for  the  third  time  in  this  camjiaign — ilirectly  to  it-5  left, 
and  by  this  flank  march  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an  unsuccessful 
attack.  With  surprising  dcxteiity  he  withdrew  It,  coqis  hy 
corps,  unmolested  over  the  river,  and  followed  the  course  of  the 
latter  further  down  to  a  more  ojien  country,  where  he  crossed 
it  once  more,  after  a  circuitous  march  of  twenty-five  miles. 
Strangely  enough,  his  leading  corps,  under  Warren,  entered 
Hanover  Tow  non  the  28th  jMay,  just  two  years  to  a  day  .since 
the  same  officer  had  led  the  advance  of  Porter  into  that  jdace, 
on  the  first  approach  of  M‘ClelIan  to  Richmond.  And  now 
came  the  striking  justification  of  that  hardly-judged  commander 
at  the  hands  of  his  successor.  Lee  had  at  once  confronted  the 
Federal  army  by  a  slight  wheel  of  his  right,  and  his  whoh' 
force,  still  on  the  defensive,  was  once  more  directly  inter|)osed 
between  the  city  and  Grant.  But  the  latter,  who  had  lost  his 
Fredcncksburg  line  of  supply  by  his  last  flank  march,  and  pnv 
bably  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  that  just  ojiened  by  waggon- 
train  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  (for  thither  his 
transjKirts  had  been  directed),  resolved  to  continue  his  flank 
march  onwards.  He  ])ushed  his  advance  across  the  ])iece  of 
country  between  the  Pamiinkey  and  Chickahominy  with  much 
caution  on  the  29th,  and  that  day  liegan  to  use  the  railroad 
from  AVhitehouse  to  the  latter  stream,  which  had  been  during 
all  M‘Clellan’s  wearv  leaguer  the  chief  means  of  trans|)ort. 
His  left  wing  now  occuined  precisely'  the  same  ground  which 
that  general’s  right  had  done  during  the  long  ])ause  in  the  pe¬ 
ninsular  campaign ;  and  the  same  nearness  to  Richmond  which 
the  other  won  by  a  better  strategy,  he  had  bought  by'  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  w'ell-trained  troops  which 
had  mustered  on  the  Rapidan  a  month  before.  The  hospitiih 
at  Washington  and  Frederick.sburg  w'ere  crow'ded  with  tens  of 
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thousands;  of  wounded ;  and  the  resources  of  that  noble  insti¬ 
tution,  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  of  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  whose  shortcominjrs  it  supplies,  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost.* 

On  the  other  side,  the  ai  iny  of  Virginia  had  also  suffered 
severely,  and  in  spite  of  its  general's  caution  was  reduced  a  full 
fifth,  while  Grant,  whose  losses  before  leavinj;  Spottsylvania 
had  been  already  largely  made  up  by  drafts  from  Ohio,  Avas 
further  reinforced  on  his  march  down  the  Pamnnkcy  by  the 
cavalry  of  Sheridan  (for  siane  time  absent  from  the  main  b(Kly), 
and  was  now  near  enough  to  Butler’s  present  head-quartei's 
to  «lraw  his  friend  Smith  thence  with  the  18th  corj)s.  lie 
resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  his  opjionent,  avIio  had  followed 
his  move  down  to  the  Chickahominy ;  and,  if  |K>ssible,  to  over¬ 
whelm  him  by  superior  numbei*s  before  his  losses  were  repaired. 
The  Confederates  had,  however,  been  so  successful  in  the 
valley  that  Lee,  for  a  time,  withdrew  Breckenridge  to  his  aid, 
and  had  thus  aA'ailable  for  the  shock  a  foi’ce  not  much  less  than 
that  which  originally  opened  the  campaign. 

Leaving  the  two  great  hosts  once  more  facing  each  other 
after  a  month  of  constant  fighting,  marching,  and  entrenching, 
we  turn  to  follow  the  courses  of  those  minor  operations  on 
w'hich  Grant  had  c«ninted  for  the  success  of  his  double  scheme. 
In  addition  to  the  movements  of  Sigel  and  Butler  on  their 
respective  lines,  he  .had  detached  Sheiidan  with  the  cavalry  of 
the  Potomac  aniiy  as  soon  as  the  course  of  the  first  two  days’ 
battle  had  shown  this  ami  to  be  unavailable  about  Spottsylvania, 
with  ordei-s  to  pass  through  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  operate  between  it  and  Lee.  In  this  there  was 
nothing  original ;  for  Stoneman  had  received  the  same  charge 
from  Hooker  the  year  before.  Nor  did  Sheridan  perfomi  any 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  been  no  more  perfect  account 
published  of  the  operations  of  this  body  than  the  dry  statement  we 
have  received  from  its  committee.  Founded  at  first  in  imitation  of 
our  Crimean  Funds,  it  has  become  a  fixed  institution  of  the  Federal 
army,  and  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  State.  The  varied  exer¬ 
tions  made  by  its  promoters  to  maintain  their  resources,  though  sti¬ 
mulated  (as  is  natural  in  that  land  of  politics)  in  some  degree  by 
party  sentiment,  have  spread  abroad  a  spirit  of  unselfish  sacrifice, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  baser  motives  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  justly  charged  against  many  of  the  Republicans.  The 
hands  of  the  Government  have  thus  been  directly  strengthened,  while 
the  operations  of  the  generals  have  been  indirectly  aided  by  their 
facilities  for  moving  with  much  less  than  the  usual  care  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  maintenance  of  their  hospitals. 
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more  Ptrikinsf  feat  upon  his  raid,  which  would  be  little  note¬ 
worthy,  but  for  its  having  led  to  the  death  of  General  Stuart, 
who  was  shot  down  in  a  charge  upon  a  party  of  the  Federal 
horse  which  had  appeared  close  to  Richmond  on  the  11th  May. 
Compared  absurdly  enough  to  Murat,  the  Confederate  general 
resembled  that  great  sabreur  in  his  fondness  for  dress  and  his 
personal  daring,  but  by  no  means  in  the  love  for  a  decisive 
sweeping  charge  w'hich  made  the  name  and  fortune  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  He  had  never,  though  for  two  years  in 
constant  command,  made  any  improvement  in  the  wretched 
tactics  of  his  own  arm  of  the  Amencan  seruce,  nor  even  won 
from  President  Davis  the  promotion  he  coveted.  Yet  was  he 
unrivalled  in  the  outj)ost  duties  of  that  difficult  country,  and 
doubtless  has  been  sorely  missed  by  his  old  commander,  and 
the  army  for  which  he  had  so  long  ke])t  W'atch. 

Sigel’s  expedition  up  the  Shenandoah  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  fully  revealing  to  the  Federals  the  intense  hostility  to 
their  cause  (pregnant  fact  for  Northern  statesmen  to  weigh!) 
which  the  deeds  of  fonner  generals  in  that  district  had  created. 
This,  and  a  natural  hesitancy,  caused  him  to  strip  his  column 
so  much  in  order  to  guard  his  communications,  that  when  met 
suddenly  by  llreckeuridge  beyond  Strasburg,  he  was  very  de¬ 
cisively  beaten  (15th  May),  with  heavy  loss  in  guns  and  men, 
and  driven  down  tx)  Winchester.  I^incoln  instantly  superseded 
— this  time  without  a  munuur  against  the  act — the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  commander,  and  sent  to  the  |)ost  a  personal  friend.  General 
Hunter.  The  latter,  in  the  ab.sence  of  Breckeuridge  (called, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  aid  of  Dee  on  the  Chickahominy), 
began  another  of  those  marches  up  the  valley  which  the  high 
land  on  either  side  has  throughout  the  war  kept  so  distinct 
from  other  operations. 

Butler  at  this  time  aided  his  chief  but  little  more  than  did 
the  German.  His  first  movement  was  a  feint  upon  York  River 
to  (b-aw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  fnnn  the  south  of  Richmond, 
and  it  so  far  succeeded,  that  when  he  debarked  his  force  high 
up  the  James,  he  stiaick  without  difficulty  the  railn)ad  from  the 
capital  to  Petersburg,  and  sent  his  cavalry  far  across  the  country' 
to  that  of  Danville,  promising  in  his  first  despatches  to  rvrest 
them  from  the  enemy.  But  neither  of  these  important  lines 
was  retained  by  the  Federals.  Alarmed  by  a  re])ort  that  Lee 
wa.s  falling  back  on  Richmond,  Butler  drew  in  his  jrosts,  and 
confined  his  ojrerations  to  a  feeble  demonstration  against  Fort 
Darling,  the  chief  woi'k  upon  the  river;  and  being  sharply 
attacked  in  flank  by  Beauregard  on  the  16th  May  (when  the 
Federals  lost,  by  surprise,  a  whole  bingade  captured),  he 
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abandoned  the  olFensive  entirely,  and  entrenched  his  troops 
strongly  upon  a  deep  loop  of  the  river  at  Bennuda  Hundred. 
His  campaign  had  failed  decisively  as  a  separate  operation, 
and  Smith  with  half  his  force  soon  left  him  to  join  Grant  and 
the  main  army. 

Returning  to  the  latter,  we  must  speak  but  briefly  of  the 
one  last  attempt  which  he  made  to  force  liis  way  straight  into 
Richmond  over  the  new  line  t>f  entrenchments  which  Lee  held 
to  the  north  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  so-called  battle  of  Coal 
Harbour  took  place  on  the  3rd  .Tune,  the  p)sition  held  by  the 
Confe<lerates  running  from  north  to  south  transversely  across 
that  wrested  by  them  from  Porter  at  the  battle  of  Gaines’s 
Hill  tw’o  years  before.  But  the  science  of  the  defensive  had 
been  practised  since  then,  with  terrible  effect,  by  both  armies, 
and  Grant’s  assault  was  repulsed  a.s  sharply  and  decisively 
as  any  of  the  war.  As  at  Fredericksburg,  the  Federals 
moved  boldly  on,  meeting  the  terrific  dischai-ges  of  the  heavy 
guns  wathout  turning,  until  shaken  and  tom  by  the  deadlier* 
volleys  of  the  enemy’s  riflemen,  and,  falling  back,  suffered 
still  more  severely  than  on  their  advance.  In  an  hour  and  a 
half  7,000  of  their  number  were  put  hors  de  combat ,  and  Grant’s 
campaign,  as  first  laid  out,  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  this  last 
bloody  reverae.  Abandoning  suddenly  the  aid  of  strategy 
proper,  he  resolved  to  place  himself  south  of  Richmond,  and 
by  the  slower  process  of  partial  investment  and  gradual  oc¬ 
cupation  or  destruction  of  the  railroads,  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  an  evacuation.  A  new  flank  march,  as  ably  conducted  as 
any  of  the  former,  leaving  between  himself  and  Lee  the  great 
swamp  through  which  M‘Clellan  had  been  forced  to  make  his 
celebrated  ‘  strategic  movement,’  brought  him  to  the  .Tames. 
On  the  15th  .Tune,  his  army  united  with  Butler’s,  and  on  the 
same  day  commenced  that  tedious  siege  of  Petersburg,  which, 
with  an  equally  slow  process  of  advance  on  the  nortliern  bank 
of  the  river,  has  occupied  the  rest  of  the  year  without  direct 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Lee’s  victory  of  Coal  Harbour  was  won  at  an  opportune  time ; 
for  two  days  later  (5th  .Tune)  Hunter,  in  his  progress  up  the 
Valley,  attacked  and  defeated  the  small  force  opposed  to  him, 
killing  the  Confederate  general  W.  .Tones,  and  opening  the  way 
to  Lynchburg.  His  advance  Grant  intended  to  support  by 
detaching  the  cavalry  of  Sheridan  across  country  into  the 
Shenandoah.  But  this  movement  had  to  be  made  in  the  face  of 


*  Eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  at  Fredericksburg  were 
struck  by  the  small* arm  fire,  according  to  the  medical  report. 
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Hampton,  a  worthy  successor  of  Stuart,  and  was  foiled  liy  his 
watchfulness ;  whilst  Lee  used  his  railroad  communication  to 
transiK)rt  two  divisions  of  his  anny  to  the  threatened  {K)int 
under  Early,  who  easily  repulsed  the  Federals,  and  drove 
them  once  more  down  to  the  Potomac.  His  incursion  into 
Maryland,  and  subsequent  chequered  campaign  against  She¬ 
ridan  (who  Avas  sent  with  large  reinforcements  in  Hunter’s 
place),  we  do  not  here  notice ;  for  the  events  in  that  district 
have  never  influenced  to  any  eftect  the  |)osition  of  affairs  around 
Richmond.  But  we  must  not  take  leave  of  the  Virginian 
campaign,  considered  separately,  without  noting  the  important 
fact  that  the  Federal  design  in  that  quarter  had  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  sending  of  men  by  Pre¬ 
sident  Davis  to  the  anny  opposing  the  invasion  of  Shennan. 

AVe  left  that  general  preparing  to  enter  on  his  task  with 
resources  in  men  as  far  superior  to  those  of  Johnston  as 
Grant’s  were  to  Lee.  But  he  had  neither  the  constant  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  fleet  forming  a  movable  base  of  sup])lles,  nor  could 
he  expect  any  large  addition  of  fresh  troops  should  his  present 
force  be  consumed.  The  first  of  these  deficiencies  he  made  up 
for  by  the  laborious  energy  with  which  he  collected,  before 
moving,  all  needful  stores,  and  the  care  which  he  usetl  to  dis¬ 
tribute  and  guard  them  along  his  communications ;  the  second, 
by  avoiding  the  open  assaults  in  Avhich  Grant  had  so  terribly 
diminished  the  veteran  army  of  the  Potomac. 

Moving  at  the  beginning  of  May,  simultaneously  with  the 
latter,  Sherman  was  at  once  confronted  by  Johnston,  who  lay 
at  Dalton,  thirty  miles  from  Chattanooga.  The  forcing  him 
from  this  and  a  series  of  similar  |)ositions,  until  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  pushed  eighty  miles  southward  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  River,  Avhich  crosses  the  Chattanooga  Railroad  close 
to  Atlanta,  occupied  to  the  lOthtfuly;  and  was  effected  by 
a  series  of  mt)st  dexterous  flank  maiucuvres,  the  only  general 
assault  attempted  by  the  Federals  (that  t>f  27th  June  at 
Resaca),  failing  decisively.  It  should  be  premised  that  the 
country,  though  broken  and  difficult,  was  much  more  t)|)eu 
than  the  scene  of  war  in  Virjiinia.  Of  this,  and  his  great 
superiority  in  infantry  and  artillery — in  which  arms  his  force 
just  doubled  that  of  the  Confederates — Shennan  most  skil¬ 
fully  availed  himself.  He  did  not  make  a  flank  march  of  his 
whole  force,  nor  extend  one  end  of  his  line  round  Johnston’s 
wing,  as  ordinary  precedent  ivould  have  bade  ;  but  holding  his 
enemy  in  check  with  a  part  of  his  anny,  detached  one  or  two 
of  his  corps  by  a  distant  line  to  seize  and  entrench  themselves 
on  some  jioint  which  should  threaten  the  Confederate  commu- 
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nlcations.  Not  all  Johnston’s  energy,  nor  the  exertions  of 
Wheeler  (whose  cavalry  outnumbered  that  of  the  invaders) 
could  prevent  this  manoeuvre  being  repeated  again  and  again. 
The  Federal  generals  carried  out  faithfully  their  commander’s 
orders  to  keep  to  the  use  of  fieldworks  and  guns  wherever 
practicable;  and  Johnston  continually  found  himself  with  sepa¬ 
rate  annies  established  in  front  and  fiank,  each  so  strongly  as 
not  to  be  dislodged  by  his  available  means,  and  was  thus 
forced  to  a  new  retreat.  As  Sherman  advanced,  the  railroad 
was  completely  repaired,  and  its  use  for  the  future  systema¬ 
tically  secured.  Entrenchments  were  thrown  up  at  every 
station  or  bridge,  and  a  small  garrison  left  with  provisions, 
ammunitiim,  and  the  means  of  repairing  any  sudden  damage  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  line.  This  being  done  at  every  few 
miles,  defiance  was  bid  to  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  commu¬ 
nication  from  Chattanooga  to  head-quarters;  whilst  almost 
equal  care  was  used  to  cover  the  trains  which  supplied  the 
flanks.  Such  an  elaborate  system  involved  much  delay  ;  and 
Johnston  was  enabled  (as  before  intimated)  to  detain  the 
Federals  seventy  days  on  their  approach  to  Atlanta. 

The  advance  was  none  the  less  unbroken ;  and  when 
Sherman  was  preparing  elabt>rately  for  lus  passage  of  the 
Chattahoochie,  he  was  relieved  of  great  part  of  his  difficulties 
by  the  removal  of  tjie  formidable  opponent  whose  personal 
ability  he  fully  appreciated.  President  Davis,  who  had  since 
the  days  of  V’^icksburg  been  on  but  indifferent  terms  with 
Johnston,  had  yielded  to  the  clamour  raised  against  the  latter 
for  so  repeatedly  giving  ground,  and  now  superseded  him  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  corps  commanders.  General  Hood,  known 
hitherto  as  a  gallant  soldier  and  bold  general  of  division,  but  in 
no  way  marked  for  the  higher  qualities  of  command.  This 
step,  so  fatal  to  the  Confederate  interests  in  that  quarter,  was 
the  more  inexcusable,  in  that  Johnston’s  policy  of  retreating 
when  liable  to  be  thoroughly  outflanked  w’aa  just  what  Lee 
had  used — as  has  been  previously  shown — at  the  same  time, 
without  a  word  of  blame  from  any  ([uarter. 

The  progress  of  the  Federals  thenceforw’ard  has  been  due 
both  to  superior  generalship  and  larger  resources.  Hood 
purposely  abandoned  to  them  the  outer  line  of  works  which  his 
predecessor  had  proposed  to  defend,  and  suffered  them  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  strong  inner  chain  which  had  been  long  since 
raised  round  the  so-called  Gate  City  of  Georgia.  He  had 
resolved  on  assuming  an  offensive  system,  and  hoped  to  repeat 
u})on  their  flanks,  as  they  drew  near,  some  of  those  sudden  and 
overwhelming  assaults  which  he  had  seen  so  successful  in  the 
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hands  of  Jackson.  But  the  enemy  was  too  wary  and  his 
means  too  ‘small  for  this  scheme.  His  attacks,  made  succes¬ 
sively  on  the  20th,  22nd,  and  27th  of  July,  failed  with  great 
loss,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  safer  and  less  showy  policy  of 
strengthening  and  extending  his  works  to  counteract  those  by 
which  the  place  was  straitened  by  Sherman.  The  latter  for 
the  next  month  carried  on  the  double  endeavour  to  enclose  the 
town  by  siege  operations,  and  to  cut  off  its  supplies  by  separate 
forays  of  his  cavalry.  Kilpatrick  with  the  latter  reached,  but 
c«>uld  not  permanently  destroy  the  railroad  from  Macon,  which 
fed  H<mk1’s  anny ;  and  the  C'onfederates  had  so  protected  it  for 
fifteen  miles  southward  of  the  city  by  a  chain  of  entrench¬ 
ments,  that  Sherman  failed  to  master  it  by  extending  his  ap- 
])roaches  that  way.  After  a  fair  trial  of  this  process,  he  changed 
it  suddenly  for  a  bt)lder  strategy.  Leaving  Slocum  with  oue 
corps  to  guard  his  entrenchments  and  the  head  of  that  railroad 
which  he  had  secured  with  such  care,  he  threw  the  rest  of  his 
army  completely  round  HockI’s  works  with  a  Avide  sweep  to  his 
right,  and  appearing  south  of  the  Confederates,  seized  a  part 
of  the  i-ailroad.  Of  course  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
movement  lay  greatly  in  the  matter  of  supplies,  all  of  wliich 
had  to  be  transjxtrtetl  with  the  (columns.  But  these  yielded  to 
his  foresight  and  energy ;  and  the  vigorous  manoeuvre  was 
crowned  Avith  success.  Ho<xl  failed  to  arrest  his  opj)onent  by 
seizing  the  opportunity  for  an  attack  in  flank  upon  the  way ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  attempt  to  cover  different  |)oints,  divided 
his  forces,  and  fi)ught  with  two-thirds  of  them  only  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  that  followed,  which  ended  in  his  defeat  and  retreat 
southwards.  Slocum  meanwhile  entered  Atlanta  without  op¬ 
position  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  the  first  object  of  the 
campaign  was  gained. 

Here  for  a  time  Sherman  paused,  and  was  occupied  writh 
storing  his  new  acquisition,  and  preparing  to  use  it  for  a  new 
advance.  The  security  of  his  system  of  supply  had  been 
already  sharply  tested  by  the  Confederate  cavalry,  which  had 
been  wcupied  during  the  recent  operations  in  a  vast  raid  carried 
as  far  as  Nashville,  in  the  vain  hope  of  interrupting  it.  Their 
absence  had  greatly  contributed  to  Hood’s  inability  to  discern 
and  check  his  adversaiy’s  movement,  whilst  the  design  which 
thus  removed  Wheeler  at  a  critical  juncture  had  so  completely 
failed  that,  in  Shennan’s  owm  words,  ‘  No  matter  w'hen  or  where 
‘  a  break  has  been  made,  the  “  repair  train  ”  seemed  on  the 
‘  spf»t,  and  the  damage  was  repaired  generally  before  I  knew  of 
‘  the  break.’  The  Federal  genei’al  was  therefore  fully  pre])ared 
to  push  forward  with  similar  precautions  to  Macon,  or  beyond 
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it,  when  his  arrangements  should  be  matured ;  and  Hood’s  re¬ 
duced  numbers  gave  no  promise  of  opposing  him  to  any  effect. 
But  from  the  firet  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Confederates 
would  prefer  to  use  their  lesser  force  to  attempt  a  counter-stroke 
on  his  rear  at  Chattanooga  or  Nashville;  and  in  such  case  he 
had  resolved  to  invade  the  country  beyond  by  the  bolder  means 
proved  practicable  in  the  spring,  and  to  attempt  that  opening  of 
the  Savannah  river,  and  consequent  severing  of  the  Confederacy, 
which  had  been  denied  to  the  forces  acting  from  the  sea.  To 
this  end  he  chiefly  turned  his  thoughts,  and  during  the  long 
space  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta  to  remove  from 
what  had  for  the  time  become  a  mere  Federal  depot,  in  appa¬ 
rently  unguarded  conversations  with  all  classes  he  drew  the 
needful  intelligence  of  the  state  and  resources  of  the  country 
through  wliich  he  pur]M)sed  to  pa.ss. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  subsequent  movements  of  Hood, 
first  westward — thus  isolating  himself  from  the  Confederate 
centre — and  then  uj)on  the  railroad,  was  just  Avhat  his  opjwment 
desired.  For  a  time  Sherman  folloAved  him,  and,  as  was  expected, 
found  him  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  another  battle.  Hood 
haring  utterly  failed  by  surprise  to  make  any  important  rupture 
of  the  line,  yielded  Dalton,  the  only  station  he  had  taken,  to 
the  advance  of  the  Federals,  and  moved  again  westward  into 
Alabama,  preparing  there  to  ci’oss  the  Tennessee.  This  left 
Sherman  opportunity  for  the  full  develojanent  of  his  project  on 
Savannah  ;  and  his  greatly  superior  force  enabled  him  to  leave 
a  sufficient  guard  for  his  railroad  under  Thomas  (w'ho  has  most 
ably  performed  his  allotted  task  of  occuj)ying  the  rash  invader 
without  yielding  any  decisive  ))oint),  and  to  carry  a  perfectly 
equipped  army  of  45,000  men  through  the  heart  of  the  State 
thus  exposed.  The  details  of  the  march  to  the  Ogeechee  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers ;  and  all  may  discern  the 
ability  of  the  strategy  and  the  excellence  of  the  organisation  to 
which  its  success  is  due;  whilst  juster information*  than  mere 
Confederate  rumour  shows  that  the  movement  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  marked  observance  of  discipline  and  abstinence 
from  outrage.  And  whilst  w'e  close  this  notice,  the  telegraph 
brings  word  that  the  capture  of  Savannali  has  rewarded  the  long 
toil  begun  at  Nashville ;  and  with  it  comes  the  most  striking  t)f 


•  Sherman's  orders  in  detail  have  already  been  published,  and 
were  most  precise  as  to  respect  for  persons  and  property,  even  to 
avoiding  distraining  for  the  army’s  supplies  without  leaving  food 
for  the  inhabitants.  Howard  and  Slocum,  the  executive  officers  of 
his  columns,  were  old  officers  noted  for  maintaining  strict  discipline, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  have  seen  them  rigidly  obeyed. 
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commentaries  in  the  news,  that  what  the  army  alone  has  there 
at'complishefl,  army  and  Heet  combined  have  failed  to  do  at 
Wilmington,  attacked  by  them  from  the  seaward  side. 

That  Sherman’s  triumph  brings  the  war  near  to  its  close  we 
do  not  attempt  to  predict.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  end  of  the 
struggle  is  even  more  a  |)olitical  and  financial  than  a  military 
(luestion.  But  we  return  to  our  original  thesis  in  declaring  that 
this  great  contest  abounds  ^^•ith  important  professional  lessons, 
to  which  a  new  one  has  been  added  by  the  autumn  events  in 
(Jeorgia.  If  a  general’s  perfect  adaptation  of  given  means  to 
a  required  end— if  careful  forethought  in  design,  with  a  just 
mixture  of  audacity  and  caution  in  execution — may  foirly 
challenge  our  adminition  ;  Shemuin’s  campaign  in  1864,  and 
those  of  Grant  and  Lee  in  the  preceding  years,  seem  not  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  highest  achievements  which  the 
annals  of  modern  warfare  record. 


No.  CrXL  VIII.  tciU  he  published  in  .April. 


